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PREFACE 


W/IEN a iittic over two years ago I approached Maulana Azad 
with the request that he should write ^ autobiography, I never 
for a moment thought that Jt would be my mel^choly duty to 
write a prelace for the volume. He did not like to talk about his 
personal life and was at first reluctant to undertake the worL It 
was with great difficulty that he could be persuaded that, as one 
of the principaJ acton in the transfer of power fittm British to Indian 
hands, he owed a duty to posterity to record his rcadmg of those 
memorable times. His reluctance was also partly due to his shat- 
tered health. He felt that he needed all his energies to cope with 
the burden of work imposed on him by inescapable political and 
administrative tasks. He finally a g r eed on my assuring him that I 
would do my best to relieve him of the actual burden of wri ting. This 
would of course mean that the Indian people would be denied the 
privilege of readmg lus autobiography in his own words. Indian 
literature in general and Urdu in particular would be the poorer 
for tWs, but even a version in English written under his direction 
would be better than nq record at all. 

1 think it necessary to describe in some detail how the work has 
been composed. During these last two years or so, I spent on an 
average an hour or more every evening with Maulana A^d, except 


of a point or elidtation of further information. He. coruistently 
reiused to speak on personal matters, but on ail questions relating to 
public aflairs, he spoke svilh the utmost frankness and sincerity. 
When I had collected sufficient material lor a chapter, I prepar^ 
a draft in English which I handed over to him at the eailiest oppor- 
tunity. He read each chapter by lumself and then we went over 
it together. At this stage, he made many amendment* by addition 
and alteration, as well as by omission. We proceeded in this way 
till I was able to give him the first draft of the completed book in 
September 1957. 

\Vhen he had the completed text in his hands, Maulana Azad 
decided that some thirty pages of the text dealing with incidents 
and refiections mainly ol a personal diaractcr should not be pub- 
lished for the present. He directed that a copy each of the complete 
text should be deposited imder sealed cover in the National Librarj’, 
Calcutta, and the National Archives, New DcJiii. He was, however, 
anxious that the exclusion of these passages should not in any v«y 
alter either the outline of his pictures his general findings. I carried 
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oul the changes according to hU instnicuons and ^vas able to present 
to Maulana Aead the revised and abridged draft tossards the end of 

November, 1957. • j v t 

He v.'cnt through it once again during the penod ivbcn I svas 

av.*ay in Awtralia. After my return tve went through the manusenpt 
chanter by chapter and indeed sentence by sentence He made 
some minor aUerations, hut there no major change. In some 
a chapter ss-as thus revised three or four times. On Republic 
Day ’this year, Maulana Azad said that he was satisfied with tlic 
manuscript and it could now he sent to the printers, Tlic ^Ic as 
no%v released represents the text as finally approved by him. 

it w-as Maulana Amd's svish that the book should appear in 
No%-cml>er 1958 to synchronise wth his sc\-cntictli birthday. Fate 
hosvTVcr willed otherwise and he u-ill not be with us to see the book 


when it appears. 

As I h.a\T already stated, Maulana /\iad w.as not in the beginning 
s-cry willing to undertake tlic prepvaration of this book. As the book 
pTOgrrjsed liis interest grew. In the last six months or so, he rarely 
mincti an csxning for the prcp.aration of the mantiscript. He wa.s 
extremely reticent alwut his personal life, but in the end he volun* 
teereti to write a fint TOlumc which would have costred tlie earlier 
ph.ayrs of hb life and brought die story up to 1937. He did in fact 
appros'c ft synopsis whicli, according to his ossai wishes, is.includcd 
in llib stilmr.c as its first chapter. He had also intended to write a 
third s-oliime to deal with cstnis since 1948. Unfortunately for 
us, these \xilumes will nmv ncs'cr tie written. 

Tlie Ssork in connexion wiUi this book has Ijecn for me a labour 
oflosT and I sh-all feel h.ippy if it helps in forwarding an object that 
was sxry dear to .Maulana Aaad’s heart. This is the promotion of 
greater undcncinding among the dificrent Indian communities as a 
fint step towards greater understanding among peoples of the world. 
He also svbhet! tfut t!\r people of India and P.akistan should look 
upon o.ne .another .as friends and neighbours. He regarded the 
Indi.nn Council for CuhiiraJ Relations .as an instrument for the 
.vh-evemcn! of this object and in his Prttidcnlial Address to the 
Cou.ncil—fus. list prcp.-vrrtl and printed spccch-~hc made a fervent 
appeal for the strengthening of the bonds of understanding and 
Tj-mpatliy beuveen tJjc people of these two .States which till onlv a 
decade ago had hem one undivided country. I feel that there mu 
be rio fjciter use of any income derived from this Ixwk than to m.abe it 
aws'.Lilde to the Council for promoting belter undcrswndingamo.ng 
the diiltrer.; ojrrrnunitic.i wiiich-Iivc in Indi.a and Pakistan. An.irt 
from a fhirr to Ire paid to Ws nearest surs-iving relatives, royalties 
frvm thu xsili therefore go to the Council for the .annual award 



of two prizes for the best essay on Islam by a non>Muslim and 
on Hinduism by a Muslim citizen of India or Fahistan. In view of 
Maulana Azad’s great love and consideration for the young, the 
competition will be restricted to persons of thirty or' below on the 
22nd of February in any year. 

Before I conclude, I vdsh to one other thing perfectly clear. 
There are opinions and judgments in this book with which I do not 
agree, but since my function was only to record Maulana Azad’s 
findings, it would have been highly improper to let my views colour 
the narrative. ^Vhen he was alive, I often expressed my differences 
to hmii and with the open-mindedness which was so strong an 
element in his nature, he has at times modified his views to meet my 
criticisms. At other times, he smiled in his characteristic way and 
said', 'These are my views and surely I have the right to express them 
as I will. Now that he is no more, Ms views must stand in the form 
in which he left them. 

It if difficult for any man to reflect with complete accuracy the 
views and opinions of another. Even when both use the same 
language, the change of one word may alter the emphasis and bring 
about a subtle difference in the shade r>* meaning. The difference 
in the genius of Urdu and English' makes the tai^ of interpreting 
Maulana Azad’s thoughts still more difficult. Urdu like all other 
Indian languages is rich, colourful and vigorous. Englbh, on the 
other hand, is essentially a language of undentatement. And when 
the speaker b a master of Urdu like Maulana Azad, the plight of the 
writer who seeks to express his thoughts in English can easily be 
imagined. In spite of these difficulties, 1 have tried to reflect as fhith- 
fully as I could the views of Maulana Azad, and I regard myself as 
richly rewarded by the fact that the t«t had met with his approvaL 


Dtlhi, 

15 March 1958 


Husiayun Kabir 




PROSPECTUS OF THE FIRST VOLUME 

Mv fordathcn came to India from Herat in Babar’s days. They first 
settled in Agra and later moved to Deliu. It was a scholarly Cunily 
and in Akbar’s time, Maulana Jamaluddin became iamous as a 
religious dinne. After lum, the family became more inclined to 
svorldly afiairs and several metDben occupied important ci\il posi-* 
tions. in Shahjehan's dap, hfohammad Hadi was appointed Cover* 
noi of the Agra Fort. 

My father’s maternal grandfather was Maulana Munawaruddln. 
He ^vas one of the last Rukn<ul Mudarassin of the Mogl.ul period. 
This post had been fint created in Shahjehan’s time and svas intended 
to supervise the actisnties of the State for the promotion of learning 
and scholarship. The officer had to administer gifts of lands, endow* 
ments and pensions to scholars and teachers and could be compared 
to a Director of Education in the modem world. Moghul power had 
by this time declined but these major posts were still retain^. 

My grandfather died while my father Maulana Khairuddin was 
still very young. My father was therefore brought up by his maternal 
grandfather. Two years before the Mutiny, Maulana Munawanid* 
din was disgusted with the state of affairs in India and dedded to 
migrate to Mecca. Wlien he reached Bhopal, Nawab Sikandar 
Jehan Begum detained him. The Mutiny started while he was still 
in Bhopal and for tv\'o years be could not leave the place. He then 
came to Bombay but could not go to Mecca as death overtook him 
there. 

My father was then about twent>'-five. He proceeded lo hfecca 
and settled there. He built a house for himself and married Sheikh 
Mohammed Zaher Watri’s daughter. Sheildi Mohammed Zaher was 
a great scholar of Medina whose feme had travelled outside Arabia 
My father also became well known throughout the Islanuc world 
after an Arabic work of his in ten volumes was published in Egypt. 
He came to Bombay several tunes and once came to Calcutta. Jn 
both places many became his admirers and disciples. He had also 
toured extensively in Iraq, Syria and Turkey. 

In Mecca, the Nahr Zubeida was the main source of water for the 
people. This vras constructed by Begum Zubeida the wife of Khalif 
Harun-aURashid. In course of time, the canal had deteriorated 
and there was a great shortage of water in the city. This scarcity was 
acutest during the Haj and pilgrims had to face great difficuldo. 
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in recognition of his services, awarded him the first class hiajidi 
medal. 

I was bom in Mecca in 1888. In 1890, my father came to Calcutta 
with the whole family. Some time bade he had fallen down in Jedda 
and broken his shin bone. It had been set, but not well, and he 
advised that the surgeons in Calcutta could put it right. He had 
intended to stay only for a short time but his disciples and admirers 
would not let him go. A year after we came to Calcutta, my mother 
died and v/as buri^ there. 

My father v/as a man v/ho believed in the old wnys of life. He had 
no faith in v/estem education and never thought of giving me an 
education of the modem type. He held that modem education would 
destroy religious faitii and arranged for my education in the old 
traditibnal manner. 

The old system of education for Muslims in India "was that the boys 
were first taught Persian and then Arabic. When they had acquired 
some proficiency in the language, they were taught PMosophy, Geo- 
metry, Mathematics and Algebra in Arabic. A course of Islamic 
Theology was also required as an Ksential part of such education. 
My father had me taught at home, as he did not like to send me to 
any Madrasa. There vras of course the Calcutta Madrasa, but my 
father did not have a very high opinion of it At first he taught me 
himself. Later he appointed different teachers for different subjects. 
He wished me to be taught by the most eminent scholar in each 
field. 

Students who followed the traditional system of education normally 
finished their course at an age between twenty and tv,'entyfive. This 
included a period when the young scholar had to teach pupils and 
thus prove that he had acquired mastery over what he had Icamt. 
I was able to complete the course by the time I ■was sixteen, and 
my father got together some fifteen students to v/hom I taught higher 
Philosophy, Mathematics and Logic. 

It v/as soon after this that I first came across the ■writings of Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan. I svas greatly impressed by his -views on modem 
education. I realized that a man could not be truly educated in the 
modem world unless he studied modem science, philosophy and 
literature. I decided that I must learn English. I spoke to Maulvi 
Mohammed Yusuf Jafri who v/as then chief examiner of the Oriental 
course of studies. He taught me the English alphabet and gave me 
Peary Churan Sarkar’s First Book. As soon as I gained some know- 
ledge of the language, I started to read the-Biblc. I secured English, 
Persian and Urdu versions of the book and read them side by side. 
This helped me greatly in understanding the text. I also started to 
read English newspapers wdi the help of a dictionary. In this v/ay. 



I soon acquired enough knowledge to read English books and devoted 
myself specially to the study of Wstoiy and plulosophy. 

’ ^yju ix5m into a 
' . • aditions. AH the 

. >ut question and 

the family did not like the least deviation orthodox svays. I could 
not reconcile myself with the' prevailing customs and beliefs and 
my heart was full of a new sense of revolt The ideas I had acquired 
from my family and early training could no longer satisfy me. I felt 
that I must find the truth for myself Almost instincti\‘ely I bt^an 
to move out of my family orbit and seek my own path. 

*11:6 first thing which troubled me *«u the exhibition of difierences 
among the diffaent sects of Muslims. I ^uld not understand why 
they should be so opposed to one another when all of them claimed 
to derive their inspiration from the same source. Nor could I recon* 
cile myself with the dogmatic assurance with which each sect branded 
the others as mistaken and heretical. These difTcrences among the or* 


, • • *1 . , I > 

^Vhy should each religion claim to be the sole repository of truth and 
condeom all others as fabe ? 

For two or three yean, this unrest continued and I longed to find 
a solution of my doubts. I passed liom one phase to another and a 
stage came when all the old bonds imposed on my mind by family and 
upbringing were completely shattered. I felt frw of all conventional 
ties and decided chat I would chalk out my own path. It was about 
this time that I decided to adopt the pen name ‘Azad’ or ‘Free’ to 
indicate that I was no longer tW to my inherited beliefs. 1 propose 
to give a more detailed account of these changes in the first volume 
of my autobiography. 

This tvas alK> the period when my political ideas began to change. 
Lord Curzon was then the Viceroy of India. His imperialist attitude 
and adnunistrative measures raised the Indian political unrest to 
nnv heights. The disturbance was most marked in Bengal, as Lord 
Curzon paid 'special attention to tlus province. It was politically 
the most advanced part of India, and the Hindus ofBcngal had taken 


and the Muslims ofBcngal. 

Bengal did not take this measure lying do^vn. There an un* 
precedented outbunt of political and revolutionary enthusiasm. Shn 
Arabindo Ghosh left Baroda and came to Calcutta to make it the 
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centre of his activities. His paper Karmqyogin became a symbol of 
national awakening and revolt. 

It was during this period that I came into contact with Shri Shyam 
Sunder Chakravarty, who was one of the important revolutionary 
workers of the day. Through him I met other revolutionaries. I 
remember I met Shri Arabindo Ghosh on two or three occasions. 
The result was that I was attracted to revolutionary politics and 
joined one of the groups. 

In those days the revolutionary groups were recruited exclusively 
from the Hindu middle classes. In fact all the revolutionary groups 
were then actively anti-Muslim. They saw that the British Govern- 
ment was rising the Muslims against India’s political struggle and the 
Muslims were, playing the Government’s game. East Bengal had 
become a separate province and Bamfyldc Fuller, who was then 
Lieutenant-Governor, openly said that the Government looked upon 
the Muslim community as its favourite wife. The revolutionaries 
felt that the Muslims were an obstacle to the attainment of Indian 
freedom and must, like other obstacles, be removed 

One other factor was responsible for the revolutionaries’ dislike of 
Muslims. The Government felt that the political wakening among 
the Hindus of Bengal was so great that no Hindu officer could be fully 
trusted in dealing with these revolutionary activities. They therefore 
imported a number of Muslim officers from the United Provinces 
for the manning of the Intelligence Branch of the Police. The result 
was that the Hindus of Bengal began to feel that Muslims as 
such were against political freedom and against the Hindu 
community. 

When Shyam Sunder Chakravarty introduced me to other revolu- 
tionaries and my new friends found that I was willing to join them, 
they were gready surprised. At first they did not fully trust me and 
tried to keep me outside their inner councils. In course of time they 
realized their mistake and I gained their confidence. I began to 
argue with them that they were wrong in thinking that Muslims 
as a coi^unity were their enemies. I told them that they should not 
generalize from their experience of a few Muslim officers in Bengal. 
In Egypt, Iran and Turkey the Muslims were engaged in revolution- 
ary activities for the achievement of democracy and freedom. The 
Muslims of India would also join in the political stru^Ie if we work- 
ed among them and tried to win them as our friends. I also pointed 
out that active hostility, or even the indificrence of Muslims, would 
make the struggle for political Uberty much more difficult. We must 
therefore make every effort to wia the support and friendship of the 
community. 

I could not at first convince my revolutionary friends about the 
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correctness of my diagnosis. But in course of time some of them 
round to my point of view. During this period I had also started to 
work among Muslims and found that there was a group of young 
ready to take up new political tasks. 

\Vbcn I first joined the revolutionaries I found that their activities 
sverc confined to Bengal and Bihar. I may add that Bihar was then 
a part of the Province of Bengal. I pointed out to my friends that we 
miut extend our actmties to other parts of India.* At first they were 
reluctant and said that the nature of their activities was secret. There 
svere risks in extending their connedons and if branches were cstab* 
lished in other provinces it might be difficult to maintain the secrecy 
which was essential for success. I was, however, able to persuade them 
and within two years of the time tiat I joined, secret societies were* 
established in several of the important towm of Nortfaem India and 
Bombay. I could tell many intercstbg as well as amusing stories of 
the way in wluch organizations were set up and new members re> 
cruited, but the readers must wait fisr a fuller account till the first 
volume of my autobiography is ready. 

It was during this peri^ that I had an occasion to go out of India 
and tour in Iraq, Egypt, Syria and Turkey. In all these countries 
I found great interest in French. I also acquired a taste for the 
language and started to learn it, tut I found that English was last 
becoming the most widely spread International lanpiage and met 
most of my needs. 

I svould like to take this opportunity to correct a mistake that has 
been given currency by the late Mahadev Desai. \Vhen he wrote 
my biography, he put down a number of questions and asked me 
to answer them. In reply to ore question I had said that when I was 
about twenty I made a tour of the Middle East and spent a long time 
in Egypt. In reply to another question I had said that traditional 
education was unsatisfactory ard sterile not only in India, but also 
in the famous university of al Azhar in Cairo. Somehow Mahadev 
Desai came to the cotclusion that I had gone to Egypt to study in al 
Azhar. The truth is that I was not a student there for a single day. 
Perhaps his mistake arose out of his idea that if a man has acquired 
some learning, he must have gone to some university. \Vhcn Mahadev 
Desai found ttiat I had been, to no Indian Unh'cnlty, he inferred 
that I must have taken a degree from aJ Azhar. 

When I visited Cairo in 1908, the system in al Azhar svas so defec- 
tive that it neither trained the mind nor gave adequate knowledge of 
ancient Islamic science and philosophy. Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah 
had tried to reform the system, but the old conservatiw ulamas 
defeated all his efforts. \Vhcn he kat all hopes of impro'’ing al Azh^ 
he started a new College, Darul-Uloom, in Cairo, svhich exists to this 
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date. Since this tvas the state of affairs in al Azhar, tlicrc was no 
reason why 1 should go to study there. 

From Egypt I went to Turkey and France and had intended to go 
to London. I could not do so, as I received nc^vs that my fatlier was 
iU. I returned from Paris and did not sec London till many years later. 

I have already said that my political ideas had turned towards 
revolutionary activities before I left Calcutta in 1908, When I came 
to Iraq, I met some of the Iranian revolutionaries. In Egypt I came 
into contact with the followers of Mustafa Kamil Pasha. I also met 
a group of young Turks who had established a centre in Cairo and 
were publishing a weekly from there. When I went to Turkey I 
became friends with some of the leaders of tlic Young Turk move- 
ment. I kept up my correspondence with them for many years after 
my return to India, 

Contact wth these Arab and Turk revolutionaries confirmed my 
political beliefs. They expressed their surprise that Indian Musalmans 
were either indifferent to or against nationalist demands. They were 
of the view that Indian Musluns should have led the national struggle 
for fieedom, and could not understand why Indian Musalmans were 
mere camp-followers of the British. I was more convinced than ever 
that Inifian Muslims must co-operate in the work of political libera- 
tion of the country. Steps must be taken to ensure tliat tliey were not 
exp oited by the British Government. I felt it necessary to create a 
new movement among Indian Muslims and decided tliat on my 
re to n la, I would take up political work with greater earnest- 


^ thought for some time about my future program- 
oninion fn ^ inclusion that we must build up public 
dailies weekrZ A essential. There were a number of 

and published in Urdu from the Punjab 

Stt n we± 1 ^“' Their get-up ind 

HthoSpE nm^r as their intents. They were produced by tlie 
features of modem inn*' ^uld not therefore embody any of the 
pictures, I decided Nor were they able to print halftone 

powerful in its appeal. It muTt bfsS uo^ 

by the lithograpl^Droccss Ar/- r ^ “' type and not reproduced 
Press and thf ^ “‘ablished the Al Hilal 

June 1912, ^ * journal Al Hilal was published in 

The publication of Al HiM mo-i,, * 
of Urdu journalism. It achieved tm ^ point in the history 
short time. The public was popularit> within a 

ihg and production of the paner K»if ^ superior print-, 
strong nationalism preached by it 

by at. Al Hilal created a rcvolutionai,y 
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stir among the masses. The demand for A! Hilal was so great that 
wttWn the fint three months, all the old issues had to be reprinted 
as every new subscriber wantrf the entire set. 

The Icaderslup of Muslim politics at this time was in the hands of 
the Aligarh party. Its members regarded themselves as the truste« 
of Sir Syed Ahmed’s policies. Their basic tenet was that hfusalmans 
must be loyal to the British Grown and remain alooffrom the freedom 
movement. \Vhcn Al Hilal raised a different slogan and its popularity 
and circulation increased fat, they felt that their leadership vvas 
threatened. They therefore began to oppose Al Htld and ev’cn went 
to the extent of threateiung to kill its editor. The more the old leader- 
ship opposed, the more popular At Hilal became with the community. 
Within two years, Al Htlal reached a circulation of 26,000 copies per 
week, a figure which w-as till then unheard of in Urdu journal^. 

The Government was also disturbed by this success of Al Hilal. 
It demanded a security of Rs 2,000 under the Press Act and thought 
this might curb its tone. I did not allow myself to be daunted by 
these pin-pricks. Soon the Goverrunent forefeited the deposit and 
demanded a fresh deposit of Rs 10,000. This also was soon lost In 
the meantime war had broken out in 1914 and the Al Htld Press 
was confiscated in 1915. After five months, I started a new Press 
called Al Balagh and brought out a journal under the same name. 
The Government now felt that they could not stop my acfivitia by 
using only the Press Act. Accordingly they resortixi to the Defence 
of India Regulations and in April 1916 extemed me from Calcutta. 
The Governments of Punjab, Delhi, U.P and Bombay had already 
prolubited me from entering these provinces under the same Regula- 
■ * ’ ■” * */tnt to Ranchi. 

• • od remained in 

■ '0 I was, along 

vrith otlicr internees and prisoners, released from internment under 
the King’s declaration. 

Gandhiji had by this time appeared on the Indian political scene. 
\Vhen I was an internee at Ranchi, be came there m connexion with 
his work among the peasants in Charaparra. He expressed a wish to 
meet me but the Bihar Gov’cmracnt did not give him the necessary 
permission. It was therefore only after my release in January 1920 
that I met him for the first time in Delhi There was a proposal ts 
send a deputation to the Viceroy to acquaint him v/ifh the iceSsT^ 
of Indian Muslims regarding the Khilafat and Turkey’s 
Gandhiji participated in the discussions and expressed his cocT-^ 
sympathy and interest in the proposal He declared 
to be associated with the Muslims on this issue On 20 Janm?^- ~ 
a meeting was held in Delhi. Apart fioni Gandhiji, Ijokra^ 
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and other Congress leaders also supported the stand of Indian 

Muslims on the question of the Khiiafat. . , . 

The deputation met the Viceroy. I had signed the memorial but 
did not go with the deputation as 1 vraa of the view that matters had 
gone beyond memorials and deputations. In his reply, the Viceroy 
said that the Government would offer the necessary facilities if a 
deputation was sent .to London to present the Muslim point of view 
before the British Government. He expressed his inability to do 
anything himself. 

The question now arose about the next step. A meeting ts'as held 
in which Mr Mohammed Ali, Mr Shaukat Ali, Hakim Ajmal Khan 
and Maulvi Abdul Bari of Firangi-mahal, Lucknow, were also 
present. Gandhiji presented his programme of non-co-operation. 
He said that the days of deputations and memorials were over. We 
must withdraw all support from, the Government and this alone 
would persuade the Government to come to terms. He suggested that 
all Government titles should be returned, law courts and educational 
institutions should be boycotted, Indians should resign froni the 
services and refuse to take any part in the newly constituted 
legislatures. 

As soon as Gandhiji described his proposal I remembered that 
tins was the programme which Tolstoy had outlined many years 
ago. In 1901, an anarchist attacked the king of Italy. Tolstoy at 
the time addressed an open letter to the anarchists that the method of 
violence was morally wrong and politically of little use. If one man 
was killed, another would always take his place. In fact violence 
always engendered greater violence. In the Greek legend, 999 
warriors sprouted out of the blood of every warrior killed. To indulge 
in political murder was to sow the dragon’s teeth. Tolstoy advised 
that the proper method to paralyse an oppressive Government was to 
refuse taxes, resign from all services and boycott institutions support- 
ing the Government. He believed that such a programme would com- 
pel any Government to come to terms. I also remembered that I 
had myself suggested a similar progiammc in some articles in Al 
Hilal. 

Others reacted according to their own backgrounds. Hakim 
Ajmal Khan said that he wanted some time to consider the pro- 
gramme, He would not like to advise others till he was willing to 
accept the programme himself. Maulvi Abdul Bari said that 
Gandhiji’s suggestions raised fundamental issues and he could not 
give a reply till he had meditated and sought divine guidance. 
Mohammed Aii and Shaukat Ali said they would wait till Maulvi 
Abdd Bans decision was knmvn. Gandhiji then turned to me. 
I said without a moment’s hesitation that I fully accepted the pro- 
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gramme. If people realty vranted to help Turkey, there ^vas no 
Stemative to the programme sketched by Gandhyi. 

AfcCT a few %ve^, a KWlafat C3onfercnce was held at Meerut. 
It was in this conference that Gandhiji preached for the fint time 
the non-co-operation programme from a public platform. After he 
had spoken, I follcrwcd him and gave him my unqualiBed support. 

In Sqjtcmbcf 1920, a special session of the Congress was held at 
C4alcutta to consider the programme for action prepared by Gandhyi, 
Gandhyi said that the programme of non-co-operation was necessary 
if we wished to aeWeve Swaraj and solve the Khilafat problem in a 
satisfactory manner. Lala I.ajpat Rai was the President of this session 
and Mr C. R. Das one of its leading figures. Neither of them agreed 
with Gandhiji. Bipin Chandra Pal also spoke forcefully and said 
that the best weapon to fight the British Government was to boycott 
British goods. He did not have much faith in the other items of 
Gandhiji’s prograimne. In spite of their opposition, the resolution 
far the non-co-operation movement was passed with an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

There followed a period of intenrive touring to prepare the country 
for the non-cooperation programme. Gandhiji travelled extensively* 
I was with him most of the time and Mohammed Ali and Shaukat 
All were often our companions. In December 1920, the annual 
session of the Congress was held in Nagpur. By this time, the temper 
of the country had changed. Mr G. R. Das now openly fevoured the 
non-co-operation programme, tala Lajpat Rai was at first somewhat 
opposed but when he found that the Punjab delegates were all 
supporting Gandhyi he also joined our ranks. It was during this 
sesion that Mr Jiimah finally left the Congress. 

The Government retaliate by arresting leaders throughout the 
country. In Bengal, Mr C. R. Das and 1 were among tne fint to 
be arrested. Subhas Chandra Bose and Bircndra Nath Sasmal also 
joined us in prison. Wc were all placed in the European ward of the 
Alipur Central Jail which became a centre for polititxd discussions. 

Mr. C. R. Das was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. I was 
held under trial for a long time and finally awarded one year’s 
imprisonment, I was in fact not released till 1 January 1923. Mr C. 
R. Das was released earlier and presided over the Congress at its 
Gaya session. During thissessitm, sharp diffcrcncrs of opinion appear- 
ed among the Congress leaden, C. R. Das, Motilal Nehru and Hakim 
Ajmal Khan formed the Swaraj Party and presented the Council 
entry programme which was opposed by the orthodox followers of 
Gandhiji. Congress was thus divided between no-changers and 
pro-changers. \^en I came'out, I tried to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the two groups and wc were able to reach an agreement 
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in the special session of the Congress in September 1923. I was then 
thirty-five and asked to preside over this session. It was said that I 
was the youngest man to be elected President of the Congress. 

After 1923, Congress activities remained mainly in the hands of 
the Swaraj party. It obtained large majorities in almost all legisla- 
tures and carried the fight on the parliamentary front. Congr^smen 
who remained outside the Swaraj party continued with their con- 
structive programme but they could not attract as much public 
support or attention as the Swar^ party. There were many incidents 
which have a bearing on. the future development of Indian politics 
but I must ask the reader to wait for a fuller account till the first 
volume of my autobiography is published. 

In 1928, political excitement mounted with the appointment of 
the Simon Commission and its visit to India. In 1929, Congress pass- 
ed the Independence resolution and gave the British Government one' 
year’s notice of its intention to launch'a mass movement if the nation- 
al demand was not fulfilled. The British refused to comply with our 
demand, and in 1930, Congress declared that Salt laws would be 
violated. Many people were sceptical when the Salt Satyagraha 
began but as the movement gathered strength both the Government 
and the people were taken by surprise. The Government took strong 
action and declared the Congress an unlawful organization. It 
ordered the arrest of the Congress President and his Working Com- 
mittee, We met the challenge by authorizing each Congress President 
to nominate the successor. I was elected one of the Presidents and 


nominated my Working Committee. Before I was arrested, I nomi- 
nated Dr Ansari as my successor. At first he was not ^villing to join 
the movement but I was able to persuade him. In this way, we were 
able to baffle the Government and keep the movement going. 

My arrest was on the basis of a speech I had delivered in Meerut. 
I was therefore detained in the Meerut jail for about a year and a half. 

After .the struggle had continued over a year, iMrd Irwin released 
Gandhiji and the other members of the Working Committee. We 
met fipt at Allahabad and then at Delhi and the Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
tvas signed. This led to a general release of Congressmen and the 
participation of Congress in the Round Table Conference. Gandhiji 
sent as our sole representative but the negotiations proved 
abortive Gandhiji returned empty-handed. On his return from 
^ndon, Gandhiji was again arrested and a policy of fresh repression 
launched, Ixird Willingdon was the new Viceroy and he took strong 
action a^imt all Congressmen. I vras at Delhi and detained in the 
Delhi jail for over a year. ^piis period saw many incidents of great 
sign^canre m Indian political history but for these also the readers 
must \rait for the first volume. 




Omgitst Form Mimslries ^ ^ 

In 1935, the Government ofindia Act was passed which prodded 
for provincial autonomy and a federal Govcmnicnt at the Centre. 
It is here that the story I wish to tell in the present volume begins. 


CONGRESS IN OFFICE 

In the first elections held in accordance with the Government of 
India Act, 1935, the Congress vmn an overwhelming victory. It 
secured an absolute majority in five of the major provinces, and 
was the largest single party in four. It was only in the Punjab and 
Sind that the Congress did not achieve comparable success. 

This victory of the Congress has to be judged against the Congress’s 
early reluctance to contest the elections at all. The Gos'emment 
of India Act, 1935, provided for provincial autonomy but th«« 
was a fly in the ointment. Special powers were reserved to the Cover* 
nors to declare a sttte of emc^ncy, and once a Governor did so, 
he could suspend the constitution and assume all powers to himwlfi 
Democracy in the provinces could therefore function only so long 
as the Goimmon permitted it. The position was c%tn worse so £xr 
as the Central Government was concerned. Here there was an 
attempt to re-introduce the prinaple of diarchy which had airesdy 
been discredited in the provinces. Not only was the Ccatml G^sem- 
ment to be a weak federation but it was also overweighted b b vjnr 
of the princes and other vested interests. These could geocrary zc 
expects to side with the British rulers of the country. 

It was therefore not surprising that the Cocgrss warn vrnr 
fighfing for complete independence of the country rmne rs 
accepting tius arrangement The Congress coadsmnsd bn 

type of federation proposed for the Central Gevenmsm. ::rz c=n 
time, the Congress Working Ownmittee was ^ i 

proposed for the provinces. It l»d a sccssa vii 
even to participating in the elections. Mr vbws ■> 
cnt. I held that it would be a TnlttaV* to hT- .ur r. 
the Congress did so, less dcrirable ckssr::) w 

and provincial Lcpslaturcs and ^>eak b t. 

people. Besides, the election can^i^ga eSrsd a !■ 

for educating Ae masses in the i r. ^ 
matcly the point of view I rcpfcseslsd 
participated in the clcctbns vhh 
indicated. 
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New differences were now revealed within the leadership of the 
Congress. A section of those who had participated in the elections 
opposed assumption of office by Congress nominees. They argued 
that, with special powers reserved to the Governors, provincial 
autonomy was a mockery. Ministries would hold office at the Gover- 
nor’s pleasure. If Congress wished to carry out its election pledges, 
a clash with the Governor was inevitable. They argued that Confess 
should therefore try to wreck the constitution from within the Legisla- 
ture. On this issue also I held the opposite view and argued that the 
powers given to the Provincial Governments should be exercised 
to the full. If a clash with the Governor arose, it should be faced as 
and when occasion demanded. Without actual exercbe of power, 
the programme of the Congress could not be carried out. If, on the 
other hand, Congress Ministries had to go out on a popular issue, 
it would only strengthen the hold of the Congress on the popular 
imagination. 

The. Governors did not wait for the conclusion of this debate. 
When they found that Congress was hesitating to form the Ministry, 
they sent for the parties which had the second largest support in the 
Legislature, even though they did not command a majority. These 
interim Ministries were formed by non-Congress and, in some cases, 
anti-Congress elements. Congress indecision about acceptance of 
office not only indicated divisions of opinion witlun its ranks, but 
what is tvorse it allowed reactionary forces an opportunity to get 
over the shock of the defeat in the General Elections and retrieve lost 
ground. During the prolonged negotiations with the Viceroy, an 
attempt was made to wrest an assurance that the Governors would 
not interfere with the work of the Ministries. After the Viceroy 
clarified the position, some members of the Working Committee 
changed their opinion in favour of acceptance of office. Confess 
had however spoken so strongly and insistently against the Govetn- 
ment of India Act that in spite of growing recognition of P e need 
to change the policy, nobody dared to suggest it openly. JaWaharlal 
was President of the Congress at the time. He had expressed himself 
in such categorical terms against the acceptance of office that it was 
difficult for him to propose acceptance now. When the Working Com- 
mittee met at Wardha, I found a strange reluctance to face facts. I 
therefore proposed in clear term that Congress should accept office. 
Mter .some discussion Gandhiji supported my view and Congress 
decided to form Ministries in the provinces. This was a historic deci- 
sion, for till now Congress had followed only a negative policy and 
refused to undertake the responsibility of office. Now for the first 
. time. Confess adopted a positive attitude towards administration 
and agreed to take up the burden of Government. 
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One meident happened at the time %vhich left a bad impresjlon 
about the attitude of the Pnmneial Conffresi Committea. Tlic 
Congnss had grown aj a national organiration and given the oppor- 
tunity of leadership to men of different communities. In Bombay 
Mr Nariman %vas the admoivlcdgcd leader of the local Congrei! 
IVhcn the question of forming the provincial Gowmment arose, 
there was ^cral expectation that Mr Nariman would be asjc«l to 
lead it in view of his status and record. TTiis was not howcNtr done. 
Sardar Patel and his colleagues did not like Nariman and the result 
was that Mr B. G. Kher became the first Chief Mmister ofBombay. 
Since Nariman was a Parsec and Kher a Hindu, this led to wild 
speculation that Nariman had been by-passed on communal grounds. 
Even if it is not true, it is difficult to disprovt such an allegation. 

Mr Nariman U'as naturally upset a^ut this derision. He rabed 
the question before the Congress Working Committee. Jaivaharlal 
was still President and many hoped that in view of his freedom from 
communal biast he would rectify the injmiice to Nariman. Unfor^ 
tunatcly, this did not happen. Jawaharlal did not agree with Sardar 
Patel in nxany things but he did not also think that Sardar Patel 
would take a decision on communal consideraiions afone. He reacted 


r • M. .t; , 

against Sardar Patel should be invesligatcd by a neutral person. 
Since Nariman was himself a Parsec, Sardar PaleJ and hb friends 
with the enquiry. They 
- . • ured the ease in a way 

• exercised their influence 
in various ways so that poor Nariman had lost the case cvoi befOTc 
the enquiry beg^i. It was in any case very difficult to cstablbh 
positively that Nariman had been overlooked only because he was a 
Parsec. It therefore held that nothing was proved ag^t Sardar 
Patel. Poor Nariman was heart-broken and hb public life came to 


an end- . , . 

As I reflect on the treatment meted out to Mr Nanz^u, ary 
goa back to Mr C. R. DaJ, one oflte lOTt powrfol pcrtocaitra 
thrown up by the Non-Co-Operation hf^cment. hfr Das ocoij^ 
a very special position in the hbtwy of onf 
waa a of vbion and breadth of imaginat«=. At 
time he had a ^Ucal mind which looked at 
point of view of a realbi. He hid the 
stood up fearlessly for any position he 
Gandhiji placed the non-coKipcration programme 
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Mr Das had at first opposed it in the special session held at Calcutta 
in 1920. A year later, when the Congress snet at Nagpur, he joined 
our ranks and the programme of non-co-operation was launched. 
Mr Das had a princely practice at the Calcutta Bar and was one of 
the most successful lawyers in the country. He was also noted for 
his fondness for luxury, but he gave up his practice without a mo-, 
mcnt’s hesitation, donned khaddar and threw himsclfwhole-heartedly 
into the Congress movement. I was greatly impressed by him. 

As I have said, Mr Das had a practical bent of mind. He looked at 
political questions from the point of view of what was both desirable 
and practicable. He held that if India was to win her freedom 
through negotiations, we must be prepared to achieve it step by step. 
Independence could not come all of a sudden where the method 
followed was that of discussion and persuasion. He predicted that 
the first step would be the achievement of Provincial Autonomy. He 
was satisfied that the exercise of even limited power would advance 
the cause of India’s freedom and prepare Indians for undertaking 
larger responsibilities as and when they were won. It is a measure of 
Mr Das’s foresight and vision that it was on these lines that the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, was passed almost ten years after his death. 

In 1921, the then Prince of Wales came to India in connexion 
with the inauguration of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of re- 
forms. The Congress had decided to boycott all receptions organized 
to welcome the Prince. This placed the Government of India in a 
quandary. The Viceroy had assured the British Government that the 
Prince would receive a warm welcome in the country. When he 
learnt of tlie Congress decision, he took every possible measure to 
defeat the boycott. The Government did not succeed in its aims and 
the Prince of Wales was coldly received in almost every town he 
visited. His last halt was in Calcutta which was then tlie most import- 
ant city of India. The capital had shifted to Delhi but the Viceroy 
spent eyery Christmas in Calcutta. A special function had been 
organized in the city and the Prince of Wales was to open the Victoria 
Memorial Hall. Elaborate arrangements were therefore made for his 
reception and the Government spared no effort to make his visit to 
Calcutta a success. 

We were then all detained in the Alipore Central Jail. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya was trying to arrange a setdement between 
the Congress and the Government. He met the Viceroy and came 
back with the impression that if we agreed not to boycott the Prince 
° Calcutta, the Government would .come to a settlement 

with the Congress. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya came to Alipore 
Jail to discuss the proposal %vith Mr Das and me. The basis of the 
proposal was tliat a Round Table Conference should be called to 
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settle the question of India’s political future. ^Vc did not give a final 
reply to Pandit Malaviya as we wanted to discuss the question among 
ourselves. Both Mr Das and I came to the conclusion that it was 
our boycott of the Prince of Wales which had compelled the Go\em- 
ment of India to seek a settlement. We should take advantage of the 
situation and meet in a Round Table Conference. It was clear to 
us tliat this would not lead to our goal but none the Jess it would 
mark a great step forward in our political struggle. All the Congress 
leaders except Gandhiji were then in jail. Wc proposed that we 
should accept the British oficr but at the same time we laid it down 
as a condition that all Congress leaden must be released bc/bre the 
Round Table Conference was held. 

When next day Pandit h^falaviya came to see us again, ^^e inform* 
ed him of our views. Wc also told him that he should meet Gandhiji 
and secure his consent. Pandit Mala\nya reported back to the Viceroy 
and after two days visited us again in the jail. He said that the 
Government of India were willing to release all the pobtical leaders 
who svcrc to take part in the discussions This included the All 
brothers and many other Congress leaden. A statement was prepared 
by us in which wc put down our views m clear terms. Pandit hlalaviya 
took the document and went to Bombay to meet Gandhiji. 

To our surprise and regret, Gandhiji did not accept our sugges- 
tion. insisted that all the political leaden, particularly the Ali 
brothen, must fint be released unconditionally. He declared that 
we could consider the proposal for a Round Table only after they 
had been released. Both htr Das and 1 felt that this demand was a 
mistake. Wlien the Government had agreed that the Congress leaden 
ssould be released before the Round Table, there wzs no point in 
such special insistence. Pandit Malavij’a ^^'ent again to Gandhiji with 
our cQimnents but he did not agree. The result was that the Viceroy 
dropped his proposal His roaui purpose in making the ofier had 
been to aTOid a boycott of the IVince of Wales in Calcutta. Since 
no settlement was made, the boycott was a great success but wc had 
missed a golden opportunity for a political settlement. Mr Das made 
no secret of Ws disapproval and disappointment. 

Gandhiji then called a Corifcrcrtce irt Bombay with C. Sankaran 
Nair as the Chairman. In this Conference, Gandhiji himself made a 
proposal for a Round Table Confermce. His terms sverc almost the 
same as those brought earlier by Pandit Malavi)^. The Prince of 
\Vales had in the meantime left India and the Government had no 
further interest in the proposal. They paid no attention whatn'cr 
to Gandhiji's suggestion and nyated it outright. Mr Das was furious 
and said that Gandhiji hi“d dunmitted t mistake. I could not _ 
but accept his judgment as correct. 
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Gandhiji then went on to suspend the non-co-operation movement 
on account of the Chouri Choura incident. This caused a severe 
political reaction m political circles and demoralized the country.. 
The Government took full advantage of the situation and arrested 
Gandhiji. He was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment and the 
non-co-operation movement slowly petered out. i 

Mr C. R. Das used to discuss the situation with me almost every 
day. He was convinced that Gandhiji had erred grievously in calling 
off the movement. Tins had so demoralized political workers that 
it would take many years before public enthusi^m could again 
be roused. Besides, Mr Das held that Gandhiji’s direct methods 
had failed. He therefore thought that we must adopt other ways 
to restore public morale. He was not in favour of waiting and watch- 
ing till the situation again improved. He believed in an alternative 
programme and said that in the existing situation, direct action must 
be given up and the political fight taken inside the legislatures. Under 
Gandhiji’s influence, the Congress had boycotted the elections held 
in 1921. Mr Das declared that Congress must prepare to capture 
the legislatures in 1924 and use them to further our political ends. 
Mr Das was hopeful that all active leaders of the Congress would 
agree with his analysis and remedy. I thought he w'as over-optimistic 
but I agreed with him that when he was released he should consult 
friends and prepare a new programme for the country. 

Mr Das came out on the eve of the Gaya Congress. The Recep- 
tion Committee elected him the President and Mr Das felt tliat he 
could carry the country with his programme. He was encouraged 
all the more when he found that Hakim Ajmal Khan, PandU Motilal 
Nehru and Sardar Vithalbhai Patel agreed wth liis approach. In 
his presidential address, Mr Das proposed that the Congress should 
accept the Council entry programme and carry the political struggle 
into the legislatures. Gandhiji was at the time in jail. A section of 
the Congress led by Shri.Rajagopalachari opposed Mr Das. They 
felt that if direct action was given up and 1^ Das’s programme 
accepted, the Government would interpret it as a repudiation of 
Gandhiji’s leadership. 

I do not think that Sliri Rajagopalacliari was right in his interpreta- 
tion. ,Mr Das was not seeking a compromise with the Government 
but only extending the political struggle to another field. He explained 
this at length but he did not succeed in converting the rank and file 
of the Congress. Shri Rajagopalachari, Dr. Rryendra Prasad and 
others opposed him and defeated his proposal. The Gaya Congress 
split and Mr Das tendered his resignation. All the energy of Congress- 
men was now spent in an internecine struggle between the two groups 
called the no-changers and the pro-changers. 
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After another six months, I also came out of jail. I foimd that the 
Congress was facing r sr-^- ^ . 1 .. 

against t^'C British, ... 

pated in internecine *■ ■ i • ' ■ • ■ ■■ , . 

Ajmal Khan were leading the camp of pro-changen. Rajaji, Sardar 
Patel and Dr Rajcndra Pr^d ^ve^e the spokesmen for the nochang- 
en Both groups tried to win me but I refused to identify myself with 
either camp. I saw that these internal dissensions were dangerous and 
unless chedeed in time might break up the Congress. I therefore 
decided to remain outside both camps and tried to redirect all ''•ir 



^vas the liberation of the country. Since 1919, we had been following 
a programme of direct action and this had yielded considerable 
results. If now some among us felt tbit we must carry the fight into 
the Jt^islatures, there was no reason why Wfl- should stick ngidly (o 
our earlier decision. So long as the ofisxtive was the same, each 
group should be free to foiJow the programme which it considered 
best. 

The decision of the Delhi Congress was as I had anticipated. It 
>vas agreed that oro^hangers and no^hange s should be free to 
pursue their o>vn programmes. Dr Rajendra prasad, SKri Raja* 
gopalachari and their associates took up the constructn-e programme 
hfr C. K. Das, Pandit Afotilat and Hadum Ajma] Khan founded the 
SNsaraj Party and decided to contest the elections. Their move created 
great enthusiasm throughout the country. In the central as well as 
in all the provincial Assemblies, the Swaraj Party sv-on a very large 
following. 

One of the major objections of the no-changers had been that 
Gandhiji’s leadership would be weakened by the Council entry 
programme. Events pnn'cd that they were wrong. In the Central 
Legislature, the Swaraj Party proposed a resolution urging ihe imme- 
diate release of Mahatma Gandhi. Before the resolution could be 
passed Gandhiji was released. 

J have said that the Srt-araj Party v-tm a large following m the 
central as well as the provincial legislatures. Perhaps its most re- 
markable achievement was its success in capturing scats reserved for 
Muslims. This was largely due to the political realism of Mr Das 
to which I liavc referred above. The electorates were communal 
and only Muslim voters returned Muslim Icgulators The Muslim 
League and other communal parties were therefore able to plav 
upon the fears of the Muslims and generally returned candidates 
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with communal leanings. Mr Das was able to overcome the apprehen* 
sion of the Muslims of Bengal and was acclaimed as their leader, 
The way he solved the communal problem of Bengal is memorable 
and should serve as an example even today. 

In Bengal, Muslims were the majority community, but for various 
reasons they were educationally, and politically backward. Even 
though they numbered over 50 per cent of the population, they held 
hardly 30 per cent of the posts under the Government. Mr C. R. Das 
was a great realist and immediately saw that the problem was an 
economic one. He realized that till the Muslims rverc given the 
Tiecessary assurances for their economic future, they could not be 
expected to join the Congress whole-heartedly. He theiefore made a 
declaration which impressed not only Bengal but the whole of India. 
He announced that when Congress secured the reins of powers in 
Bengal, ii would reserve 60 per cent of all new appomtments for the 
Muslims till such time as they achieved proper representation ac- 
cording to population. He went even further in respect of the Calcutta 
Corporation and offered to reserve 80 per cent of the new appoint- 
ments on similar terms. He pointed out that so long as the Muslims 
were not properly represented in public life and in the services, there 
could be no true democracy in Bengal. Once the inequalities had. 
been rectified, Muslims would be able to compete on equal terms 
with other commumties and there would be no need for any special 
’■eservation. 

This bold annoimccment shook the Bengal Congress to its very 
foundation. Many of the Congress leaders violently opposed it and 
started a campaign against Mr. Das. He was accused of opporhmism 
and even partisanship for the Muslims but he stood solid as a rock. 
He toured the whole province and ejqilained his pomt of view. His 
attitude made a great impression on Muslims in Bengal and outside. 
I am convinced that if he had not died a premature death, he would 
have created a new atmosphere in the country. It is a matter for 
regret that after he died, some of his followers assailed his position 
and his declaration was repudiated. The result was that the Muslims 
of Bengal moved away from the Congress and the first seeds of parti- 
tion were sown.- 

I m-ust however make one fart clear. The Provincial Congress 
^i^ttce of Bombay erred in denying local leadership to Mr 
Narman and the Working Committee was not strong enough to 
ratify the wrong. Apart from this one lapse, Congress made every 
effort to live up to its principles. Once the Ministries were formed, 
ne^sary measures were taken to ensure justice to all minorities. 

Tin™ the fim occasion on which Congress was taking up the 
responsibihty of administration. It was tlms a trial for the Congress 
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twenties. This conflict w^s over, but during the thirtiK, Congress 
was sharply divided between what were called the rightists and the 
leftists. The rightists were regarded as the champions of the vested 
interests. The leftists, on the other hand, prospered on their revo- 
lutionary zeal. I gave due weight to the fears of the rightists but at 
the same time my sympathies svere with the leftists in the matter 
of reform. I was therefore able to mediate between the two extreme 
points of view and hoped that Congress would carry out its pro- 
gramme steadily and \vnthout conflict. All plans for the gradual 
fulfilment of the Congress Election Programme W'cre, however, 
suspended in 1939 on-account of the play of international forces. 


WAR IN EUROPE 

The events related in the last chapter were taking place against 
the sombre background of impending war. During the entire period 
under review an international crisis was deepening in Europe. It 
was becoming more and more evident that war was unavoidable. 
The incorporation of Austria into the German Reich was followed 
soon after by demands on Sudetcnland, 

War seemed almost inevitable when Mr Chamberlain made his 
dramatic trip to Munich. There was an understanding between 
Germany and Britain, and a part of Czechoslovakia came under 
German occupation without war. For the moment it appeared as if 
war was averted, but' later events proved that the Munich Pact did 
not help the cause'of peace. On the contrary, it brought war nearer 
and within a year of Munich, Great Britain was forced to declare 
war on Germany. 

Congress had not been happy over these developments in Europe. 
At its session held at Tripuri in March 1939, it had passed the 
following Resolution; 

The Congress records its entire disapproval of British Foreign Policy 
c^nating in the Munich Pact, the Anglo-Italian Agreement and 
the recognition of Rebel Spain. This policy has been one of deli- 
berate b|trayal of - democracy, repeated breach of pledges, the 
ending of, the system of collective security and co-operation with 
goverrunt its which are avowed enemies of democracy and free- 
dom. As a result of this policy, the world is being reduced to a state 
ol intemafaonal anarchy where brutal violence triumphs and 
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flouriihes unchecked and decides the fate of nations, and in the 
name of peace stupendous pn^rations are being made for the 
most terrible of tvan. International morality has sunk so iow in 
Central and South-^Vestem Europe that the ^rorld ha; witnessed 
with horror the organised terrorism of the, Nazi Government 
against people of the Je^vish race and the continuous bombing 
from the ai'r by rebel forces of cities and civilian inhabitants and 
helpless refugera. 

'Ilie CJongress dissociates ttscifentirciy from British foreign policy 
which has consistently aided the Fascist Powers and helped in the 
destmetjon of democratic countries. The Congress b opposed to 
Imperialism and Fascism alike and is convinced that world p e a ce 
and progress required tlie ending of both of these. In the opinion 
of the Congress, it is urgently necessary for India to direct her 
own foreign policy as an independent nation, thereby keeping 
aloof from both Imperialism and Fascism and pursuing her path 
of peace and freedom 


As the storms gathered on the inceraationaJ scene, a deepening 
gloom descended on GandJiyi’s mind. He uas su/Tering throughout 
this period from an intense memai crisis His personal agony was 
aggravated by appeals made to him by societies and individuals 
from Europe and America asking him to do something to avert the 
impending war. Pacifists ail over the world looked to him as their 
natural leader in securing the mauiienancc of peace 

Gandhiji thought deeply over this question and ultimately sug- 
gested to the Congress ^Vorkmg Committee that India must declare 
its stand in this international crisis Hii view tvas tliat India must 
not participate in the impending war m any circvunsianccs, even if 
such participation meant the achievement of Indian freedom. 

I differed from Gandhiji on this issue. My view was that Europe 
was dmded info two camps One camp represented the forces of 
Nazism and Fascism, while the other represented the democratic 
forces. In a stru^Ic between these two camps, I had no doubt in my 
mind that India should side with the democracies provided she wm 
free. If. Iiowev'cr. the British did not recognize Indian fieedoro, it 
was too much to expect that India should fight for the freedom of 
other nations while she was denied her own freedom. In sudi a 
situation India should non-co-operate and offer no help wlxatcvc’ 


to the British Government m its war efforts 
As on various other issneis, the Congress W'orking 
divided on this as • 
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Gandhiji. They, however, realized that if Gandhiji s policy was 
followed to its logical conclusion, it would lead to an impasse. They 
were therefore in a fix and the Congress Woihing Committee consi- 
dered the issues without coming to any decision. . T j- 

While Congress thus hesitated, a crisis was precipitated in India 
immediately after the declaration of war. When the United King- 
dom declared war on Germany on 3 September 1939 she appealed to 
all members of the Commonwealth to do so. The Dominion Parlia- 
ments met and declared war. In the case of India, the Viceroy on 
his own declared war on Germany without even the formality of 
consulting the Central Legislature. The Viceroy’s action proved 
afresh, if further proof was necessary, that the British Government 
looked on India as a creature of its will and was not willing to 
recognize India’s right to decide her course for herself even in a 
matter like war. 

When India was thus unceremoniously dragged into the war, 
Gandhiji’s mental distress reached almost a breaking point. He 
could not reconcile himself to India participating in the war in any 
circumstances. But whatei'cr he felt, a decision of the Viceroy had 
landed India in the war without any reference to the will of the 
Indian people. 

The views of Congress were clearly expressed in the Resolution 
passed at the meeting of the Working Committee held at Ward ha 
on September 8-15, 1939. I will quote this resolution in full, as it is 
one of the clearest statements of the Congress attitude to the war and 
on the role of the democracies in the international field. The resolu- 
tion runs as follows; 

The Working Committee have given their earnest consideration to 
the grave crisis that has developed owing to the declaration of war in 
Europe. The principles which should guide the nation in the event 
of war have been repeatedly laid down by the Congress, and only a 
month ago this committee reiterated them and expressed their 
displeasure at the flouting of Indian opinion by the British Govern- 
ment in India. As a first step to dissociate themselves from this 
policy of the British Government, the Committee called upon the 
Congress^ members of the Central Legislative Assembly to refrain 
from attending the next session. Since then the British Government 
have declared India as a belligerent 'country, promulgated Or- 
dinances passed the Government of India Act Amending Bill and 
taken other far-reaching measures which affect the Indian people 
vitally, and circumscribe and limit the powers and activities of the 
provincial governments. This has been done without the consem 
of the Indian people whose declared wishes in such matters have 
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been deliberately ignored by the British CJovWTurf^TTicU’orfcme 
Committee must take the gravest viewf of these driitlopments. 

The Congress has repeatedly declared its entire disapproval of the 
ideology and pracUcc of Fascism and Nazism and their glorification 


cognised standards of civilised behaviour. It has seen in Fascism 
and Nazism the intensification of the principles' of Imperialism 
against which the Indian people have struggled for many years. 
The Working Committee must therefore unhesitatingly condemn 
the latest aggression of the Nazi Government in Germany against 
Poland and sympathise with those who resist it 

The Congress has further laid down that the issue of war and 
peace for India must be decided by the Indian people, and no out- 
side authority can impose this decision upon them, nor can the 
Indian people permit their resources to be exploited for imperialist 
ends. Any imposed decision, or attempt to use India’s resources, for 
purposes not approved by them, will necessarily have to be opposed 
by them. If co-operation is desired on a worth) cause, this cannot 
be obtained by compulsion and imposition, and the Committee 
cannot agree to the carrying out by the Indian people of orders 
issued by external authority. Cooperation must be between equals 
by mutual consent for a cause wluch both consider to be ^»onhy. 
'Hie people of India have, m the recent past, faced great risks and 
tviUingly made great sacrifices to secure their oivn freedom and 
establish a free democratic stale in India, and their sympathy is 
entirely on the side of democracy and freedom BnV India cannot 
associate herself in a war said to be for democratic freedom when 
that very freedom is denied to her, and such limited freedom as she 
possesses taken away from her. 

The Committee arc aivare that the Gostmincnts of Great Britain 
and France have declared that they are fighting for doiiocracy and 
freedom and to put an end to aggression. But the history of the 
recent past is full of examples shoiving the constant drvergence 
between the spoken won!, the ideals proclaimed, and the real 
motives and objectives During the war of 1914-18, the declared 
war aims were, preservation of democracy, self-determination, and 
the freedom of small nations, and yet the very G<n-emmcnts which 
solemnly proclaimed these aims entered into secret treaties em- 
bodying imperialist designs for the carving up of the Ottoman 
Empire. ^VTuIe sUting that they did not want any acqmsmoo of 
territory, the rictorious Powers added largely to thw coW 
domains. The present European wa itself signifies the abject aJurc 
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of the treaty of Versailles and of its makers, who broke their pledged 
word and imposed an imperialist peace on the defeated nations. 
The one hopeful outcome of that Treaty, the League of Nations, 
was muzzled and strangled at the outset and later killed by its 
parent States. 

Subsequent history has demonstrated afresh how even a seemirigly 
fervent declaration of faith may be Ibllowed by an ignoble desertion. 
In Manchuria the British Government connived at aggression, in 
Abyssinia they acquiesced in it. In Czechoslovakia and Spain 
democracy was in peril and it was deliberately betrayed, and the 
whole system of collective security was sabotaged by the very 
powers who had previously declared their firm faith in it. 

Again it is asserted that democracy is in danger and must be de- 
fended and with this statement the Committee are in entire agree- 
ment. The Committee believe that the peoples of the West are 
moved by this ideal and objective and for these they are prepared to 
make sacrifices. But again and again the ideals and sentiments of the 
people and of those who have sacrificed themselves in the struggle 
have been ignored and faith has not been kept v/ith them. 

If the war is to defend the siaius quo, imperialist possessions, colo- 
nics, vested interests and privileges, then India can have nothing to 
do with it. If, however, the issue is democracy and a world order 
based on democracy, then India is intensely interested in it. The 
Committee aie convinced that the interests of Indian dcmocrav^y do 
not conflict with the interests of British democracy or of world de- 
mocracy. But there is an inherent and ineradicable conflict between 
democracy for India or ekewhere and imperialism and fascism. 
If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and extension of demo- 
cracy, then she must necessarily end imperialism iii her o^vn 
possessions, establish full democracy in India, and the Indian people 
must have the right of self-determination by framing their own 
constitution through a Constituent Assembly without external 
interference, and must guide their own policy. A free democratic 
India will gladly associate herself with other free nations for mutual 
defence against agression and for economic co-operation. She will 
work for the establishment of a real world order based oh freedom 
and democracy, utilising the world’s knowledge and resources for 
the progress and advanceraerltof humanUy. 

The crisis that has overtaken Europe is not of Europe only but of 
humanity and will not pass like other crises or wars leaving the 
essential structure of the present day world intact. It is likely to 
refashion the world for good or 111,, politically, socially and ccono- 
mirally. This crisis is the inevitable consequence of the social and 
political conflicts and contradictions which have grown alarmingly 
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since the last Great War, and it will not be finally resoK-cd till 
these conflicts and contradictions arc removed and a nc^v equili- 
brium established. That equilibrium can only be based on the 
ending of domination and exploitation of one country by another, 
and on a reorganization of economic relations on a juster basis for 
the common good of all. India is the crux of the problem, for India 
has been the outstanding eample of modem imperialism and no 
refashioning of the world can succeed which ignores this vita! 
problem. With her vast resources she must play an important part 
in any scheme of world reorganization. But she can only do so as 
a free nation whose energies have been released to work for this 
great end. Freedom today is indivisible and every attempt to retain 
imperialist domination in any part of the wwld svill lead ineritably 
to fresh disaster. 

The Working Committee have noted that many rulers oflndian 
States have offered their services and resources and expressed their 
desire to support the cause of democracy in Europe. If they must 
nuke their professions in favour of democracy abroad, the Commit- 
tee Would suggest that (heir first concern should be the Introduction 
of democracy within their o%vn states in which today undiluted 
autocracy reigns supreme. The British Go\cmment in India is 
more responsible for this autocracy than tven the rulers themseU’es, 
as has b^ nude painfully evident during the past year. This 
policy is the very negation of democracy and of the ne^v world 
order for which Great Britain claims to be fighting in Europe. 

As the ^VorkI^g Committee view past c%‘cnts in Europe, Africa 
and Asia, and more particularly past and present occurrences in 
India, they fail to find any attempt to advance ilie cause of demo- 
cracy or self-determination or any evidence that the present war dc- 
ebrations of the British Government are being, or arc going to be, 
acted upon. The true measure of democracy is the ending of im- 
perialism and fascism alike and the aggression that has accompanied 
them in the past and the present. Only on that basis can a new order 
be built up. In the struggle for that new world order, the Committee 
cannot associate themselves or offer any co-operation in a \^•a^^^h^ch 
is conducted on imperialist lines and which is meant to consolidate 
•imperialism in India and elsewhere. 

in viesv, howcv'cr, of the gravity of the occasion and the fact that 
the pace of events during the last few days has often been swifter tlian 
the working of men’s minds, the Committee desire to take no final 
decision at this stage, so as to allow for the full elucidation of the 
issues at stake, the real objectives aimed, at and the position of 
India in the present and in the future. But the decision cannot 
long be delayed as India is beii^ committed from day to da\’ to a 
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policy to which she is not a party and of which she disapproves. 

Tlie Working Committee therefore invite the British Government 
to declare in unequivocal terms what their war aims are in reprd to 
democracy and imperialism and the new order that is envisaged, 
in particular, how these aims are going to apply to India and. to 
be given effect to in the present. Do they include the elimination 
of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose 
policy will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her people? 
A clear declaration about the future, pledging the Government to 
the ending of imperialism and fascism alike will be welcomed by the 
people of all countries, but it is far more important to give im- 
mediate effect to it, to the largest possible extent, for only this will 
convince the people that the declaration is meant to be honoured. 
The real test of any declaration is its application in the present, 
for it is the present that will govern action today and give shape 
to the future. 

War has broken out in Europe and the prospect is terrible to con- 
template. But war has been taking its heavy toll of human life during 
recent years in Abyssinia, Spain and China. Innumerable innocent 
men, women and children have been bombed to death from the 
air in open cities. Cold-blooded massacres, torture and utmost 
humiliation have followed each other in quick succession during 
these years of horror. That horror grows, and violence and the 
threat of violence shadow the world and, unless checked and ended, 
will destroy the precious inheritance of past ages. That horror has 
to be checked in Europe .and China, but it will not end till its root 
causes of fascism and imperialism are removed. To that end the 
Working Committee are prepared to give their co-operation. But 
it will be infinite tragedy if even this terrible war is carried on in the 
.spirit of imperialism and for the purpose of retaining this structure 
which is itself the cause of war and human degradation. 

The Working Committee wish to declare that the Indian people 
have no quarrel with the German people. But they have a deep- 
rooted quarrel with systems which deny freedom and are based on 
violence and aggression. They do not look forward to a victory of 
one people over another or to a dictated peace, but to a victory of 
real democracy for all the people of all countries and a world freed 
from the nightaare of violence and imperialist oppression. 

The Cominittee earnestly appeal to the Indian people to errd all 
internal conflict and controveisy and’ in this grave hour of peril, to 
keep in readiness and hold together as a united nation, calm of 
puipose and determined to achieve the freedom of India within the 
larger freedom of the world. 



I BECOME CONGRESS PRESIDENT 

The u-ar broke out in Europe on 3 September 1939. Before the 
month was over, Poland lay prostrate under German arms. To add 
to the misery of the Polo, the Soviet Union had occupied the eastern 
half of their territory. Once Polish military resistance sv-aa crushed, 
an uneasy lull descended on Europe. France and GcrTnany faced 
one another across their fortified frontier, but large-scale hostilities 
were suspended. Everybody seemed to be svaidng for something to 
happen, but their formless fears wxre vague and undefined. 

In India also there was a sense of expectancy and fear. Against 
this uncertain and threatening background, the question of the 
Congress Presidentship assumed a new importance. I had been 
pressed to accept the office in the previoiu year, but had for various 
reasons declined. I felt that the present occasion was diflerent and I 
would be failing in my duty if I again refused. I have already indi- 
cated my difTercncc with Gandhyi on the question of India’s parti- 
cipation in the war. I felt that no%v that war had started, India must 
have no hesitation in aligning herself with the democratic powers. 
The question however was; How could India fight for others’ free- 
dom when she was in bondage herselP If the British Government 
made an immediate declaration of India’s independence, It would 
become the duty of all Indians to sacrifice everything for the freedom 
of the nation I therefore felt that in the crisis of the it was 
my duty to serve in any capacity to which I wsis called. WTitn 
Gandhyi again requested me to become Congress President, I readily 
agreed, 

There was no real contest For the JVcsidcntlaJ election, and Mr 
M. N. Roy who stood against me was defeated by an overwhelming 
majority. The session met at Ramgarh and passed a resolution 
which largely reflected the views I had expressed in ray Presidential 
address. The resolution runs as follows: 

This Gangress, having considered the gravx and critical situation 
resulting from the war ui Europe and British policy in regard to it, 

approves ofand endorses thercsolutions passed and the action ^en 

on the war situation, by the A J C.C. and tlie Working Committee. 
The Congress considen the dr liration by the British Go\'ermncnt 
of India as a belligerent country, without an^ reference to the 
people of India, and the exptoitatidn of India’s resources in this 
\\’ar, as an affront to them, which no self-respecting and freedom- 
loving people can accept or tolerate. The recent pronouncemenfs 
made on behalf of the Britisli Go%-emmcnt m i^rd to India 
demonstrate that Great Britain is canj’mg on the War fundaracn- 
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tally for imperialist ends and for the preservation and strength- 
ening of her Empire, which is based on the exploitation of the 
people of India, ^ well as of other Asiatic and African countries. 
Under these circumstances, it is clear tltat the Congress cannot in 
any way, directly or indirectly, be party to the War, which means 
continuance and perpetuation of this exploitation. The Congress 
therefore strongly disapproves of Indian troops being made to 
fight for Great Britain and of th,e drain from India of men and 
material for the purpose of the War. Neither the recruiting nor 
the money raised in India can be considered to be voluntary con- 
tributions from India. Congressmen, and those under the Congress 
influence, cannot help in the prosecution of the War with men, 
money or material. 

■The Congress hereby declares again that nothing short of com- 
plete independence can be accepted by the people of India. Indian 
freedom cannot exist within the orbit of imperialism and Dominion 
or any other status within the imperial structure is wholly inappli- 
cable to India, is not in keeping with the dignity of a great nation, 
and would bind India in many ways to British policies and econo- 
mic structure. The people of India alone can properly shape their 
own constitution and determine their relations to thcothcr countries 
of the world, through a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis 
of adult suffrage. 

The Congress is further of opinion that while it will always be 
ready, as it ever has been, to make every effort to secure commimal 
harmony, no permanent solution is possible except through a 
Constituent Assembly, where the rights of all recognised minorities 
■will be fully protected by agreement, as far as possible, between 
the elected representatives of various majority and minority 
groups, or by arbitration if agreement is not reached on any point. 
■Any alternative will lack finality. India’s constitution must be 
based on independence, democracy and national unity, and the 
Congress repudiates attempts to divide India or to split lip her 
nationhood. The Congress has always aimed at a constitution where 
the fullest freedom and opportunities of development are guaran- 
teed to the group and the individual, and social injustice yields 
place to a juster social order. 

of my first tasks on taking over the Presidentship from Dr 
Rajendra Prasad was to reconstitute the Working Committee. Ten 
members were common, namely 

Slmimati Sarojini Naidu 
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SaTdar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Seth Jamnalal Bajaj (Treasurer) 

Shri J. B. Kripalwi /General Secretary) 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
Shri Bliulabhai Desai 
Shri Shankar Rao Deo 
Dr ProFuIla Chandra Ghosh 
Dr Rajcndra Prasad and myself. 

One of the conspicuous absentees in Dr Rajcndra Prasad's Com- 
mittee Iwd been Jauaharlat Nehru He Iiad remained aloof after 
Subhas Cliandra Bose resigned from the Congress presidentship 
owing to his diflereticcs with Gandhijt, I brought JawaKarlal back 
and added Shri C Rajagopatachari, Dr Syed Mahmud and Mr Asaf 
Ah. A fifteenth name was to be announced later, but soon after the 
session of the Congress we were arrested and (he place remained 
v’acant. 

It was a very critical time in the history of Congress We were 
aftected by the world-shaking events outside Even more disturbing 
were the differences among ourselves 1 wjs the Congress President 
and sought to take India into the camp of die democracies if only she 
were free. The cause of democracy was one for which Indians felt 
strongly. The only obstacle in our way was India’s bondage For 
Gandhiji, however, it svas not so. For him the issue was one of paci- 
fism and not of India’s freedom I declared openly tliat the Indian 
National Congress was not a pacifist organization but one for achiev- 
ing India’s freedom To my mmd therefore tiic issue raised by 
Gandhiji svas irrelevant 

Gandhiji, however, would not, change his %nc%v He was convinced 
tliat India ought not to take part in the war m any circumstances. 
He met the Viceroy and expresed these vie\« to him. He also wrote 
an opwn letter to the British people appealing to them that they 
should not fight Hitler but oppose him by spiritual force It is not 
altogether surprising that G^dhiji’s appeal found no response m 
British hearts; for by this time France had already fallen and Gtnnan 
power stood at its zenith. 

This was a very difficult time for Gandhiji He saw that the war 
was devastating the world and he could do nothing to prevent it. 
He %vas so distressed that on several occasions he even spoke of 
suicide. He told me that if he was powerless to stop the suffering 
caused by the war, he could at least refuse to be a witness to it by 
putting an end to his life. He pressed me again and again to lend 
support to hisviesvs I thought over the matter deeply but I could not 
bring myself to agree. For me, ntm-vioJaice svas a matter of policy. 
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not of creed. My view was that Indians had the right to take to the 
sword if they had no other alternative. It w'ould, how'cver, be nobler 
to achieve independence through peaceful methods, and in any case 
in the circumstances which obtained in this country, Gandhiji s 

method was right. . , , , . , ■ . 

The Congress Working Committee was divided on this basic 
issue. In the earlier stages, Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Patel, Shri 
Rajagopalachari and Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan sided with me. 
Dr Rajendra Prasad, Acharya Kripalani and Shri Shankar Rao 
Deo were, however, whole-heartedly with Gandhiji. They a^eed 
with him that once it was accepted that free India could participate 
in war, the very basis of India’s non-violent struggle for freedom 
would disappear. I, on the other hand, felt that there was a distinc- 
tion between an internal struggle for freedom and an external 
struggle against aggression. To struggle for freedom was one thing. 
To fight after the country became free was different. I held that the 
two issues should not be confused. 

Matters came to a head during the meeting of the Working 
Committee and the A.I.C.C. at Poona in July 1940. This was the first 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee after the Ramgarh 
Session of tlie Congress. As President, I placed befoie the Committee 
the issue as I saw it. The Committee endorsed my views. Two rcso- 
'utions were accordingly passed. The first reiterated the conviction 
of the Congress that non-violence w'as the correct policy in attaining 
India’s freedom and must be maintained. .The second declared that 
in the war between Nazism and Democracy, India’s rightful place 
was in the democratic camp. She could not, however, participate 
in the war effort of the democracies till she herself was free. _The 
resolutions as finally accepted were based on my draft. 

When the resolution reiterating non-violence as the basis of India’s 
struggle for freedom was passed, Gandhiji was very pleased. In a 
telegram of congratulation he sent to me, he said that he was partic- 
ularly pleased that I had pleaded the cause of non-violence in the 
internal struggle. He had felt that in the present temper of the 
country the AI.C.G. would readily accept my proposal that India 
should participate in the war if her freedom was recognized. In view 
of this he bad doubts- if I could persuade the A.I.C.C. to pass the 
resolution on non-violence in respect of our interna! struggle. 

The members of the Working Committee, however, began to 
waver in their attitude towards the war. None of them could forget 
that Gandhiji was opposed, on principle, to any participation in 
war. Nor could they forget that the Indian struggle for freedom had 
attained its present dimensions under his leadership. They were now 
for the first time differing from him on a fundamental issue and Icav- 
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to ay that since I leSd tE—nevrns and the A.I.C.C. at Pooia 
had supported me, the siznrneas dcssbted if they txttdd Mtitir uc to 
remain membm of the Worts? Oaeishiet. "I^ty had bew nottu- 
lialed to the Woden? Ccccsnftre to assist the ftc3tdcr.t, but since 
they difTcred on a basic questico, ibcyhad ro option but to offer their 
resignation. They had consider^ the matter deeply and in order not 
to embarrds me, they were vnlUng to continue as members of the 
\^'o^h^ng Cominittee so long as their differences did not have any 
immediate practical application- ir^hov^wer, the British Govenunent 
accepted my terms aiui parddpation in the war became a live iswe, 
they felt that they v.nu!d have no option, but to resign. They added 
that if 1 agreed to this, they would continue to serve as members of 
the Working Committee- Otherwise this letter should itself be 
treated as a letter of resignation. 

1 was deeply hurt to receive this letter which was signed by all 
of the Woildng Comndtttc eictpt jawahailal, ‘^jagopala- 
chart, Asaf AU and Syd Mahmud. Even Abdul Gaffar Khan, who 
had earlier been one of my staunchest supporters, now changed 
hss views. 1 had never eatpected a letter of this kind from my colleagues. 
I tm raediateiy wrote in reply that I fully understood their point of 
\ierw and accepted the position. TTie British Government’s present 
artraaie held hardly any hope for tiie recognition of Indian freedom. 
So fctsg as the British attitude did not change, the question of parti- 
eipatwo ia war was likely to remain an academic issue. I would 
thmeSare request them to continue as members of the lybrk/ng 
Comraittejc. 

Ia Aagwt 1940, the Viceroy imdtcd roe to discuss with him the 
participation of Congress in the Government on the basis of an cx» 
iwded Ex^tivc Council srith latger powers. Et-ca wthout consuli- 
mg roy^Ucagues, I declined the offs, h appeared to roe that there 
was no oiimon ground bemeen fie Orogress demand for ladepend- 
ence a^ the Viceroy’s offer of aa enlarged ExecutnT Couocii la 
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the majority of the Congressmen.. He wrote a letter to me fully sup- 
porting my decision. In his view my refusal to meet the Viceroy was 
a symbol of God’s grace. It \vas not the will of God that India should 
participate in this war. In his view this was the reason why I had. 
refused to meet the Viceroy. This closed the matter, but if, on the 
other hand, I had met the Viceroy, Gandhiji feared that there might 
have been a settlement and India drawn into the war. 

Soon after this, Gandhiji issued another appeal to the British. He 
again asked them to give up arms and oppose Hiller with spiritual 
force. Not content with addressing a letter to the British people, he 
also met Lord Linlithgow and pressed him to accept his point of 
view and communicate it to the British Government. 

When Gandhiji told Lord Linlithgow that the British people 
should give up arms and oppose Hitler with spiritual force. Lord 
Linlithgow was taken aback by what he regarded as an extraordinary 
suggestion. It was normally his practice to ring the bell for an A.D.C. 
to come and take Gandhiji to his car. On this occasion he neither 
rang the bell nor sent for the A.D.C. The result was that Gandhiji 
walked away from a silent and bewildered Viceroy and had to find 
his way out to his car all by himself. When Gandhiji met- me, he 
reported the incident and expressed his surprise that the Viceroy 
should forget to do the normal courtesies. I replied, ‘The Viceroy 
must have been so astonished at your suggestion that he did not 
remember what his norrhal practice was.’ Gandhiji burst into 
laughter when he heard this explanation. 

Internal debate within the Congress continued. So far. as Gandhiji 
was concerned. Congress was not to participate in the war under any 
conditions. While we differed in our basic approacli, we were agreed 
that India must withhold all support to the British in the present 
situation. The conflict between my policy and Gandhiji’s creed thus 
remained a theoretical one. The attitude of the British united us in 
action even though our basic approach remained different. 

The question arose as to what Congress should do in the present 
context. As a political organization^ it could not just sit quiet wliile 
tremendous events were happening tlmoughout the world. Gandhiji 
was at first opposed to any movement as it could be only on the. 
issue of Indian freedom and carry the implication that once freedom 
was gained, India would participate in the war. After the meetings 
at Delhi and Poona, when the British refused the Congress offer 
of ccHoperation, Gandhiji thought of a limited civil disobedience 
movement. He proposed that men and women should protest individ- 
ually against dragging India into the war. They would dissociate 
themselves from the war effort publicly and court arrest, I held that " 
there should be a more extensive and active anti-war movement but 
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to this Gandhljl vixiuld not agree. Since Gandhiji vms not prepared to 
go further, I finally agreed that at least the individual Satyagraha 
Mo%’emcnt should start. 

Vinoba BhatT sm accordingly selected as the fint individual 
Satyagrahi or civil resisicr to ^var. After Bhave, I^dit Nehru ofiacd 
himself as the second volunteer and Gandhiji accepted him. A 
number of others followed and soon there was a nationwide move- 
ment of individual Satj-^raha. The upshot was that though I 
dlfTercd radically from Gandlujt in my attitude towards non-violence, 
the actual pro g ramme Ibllcrwed was one on which we both agreed. 

There was also occasionally a comic side to such individual Satya- 
graha. There was a man from the Punjab; Sampuran Singh, who with- 
out taking the permission of Gandlujt or the ^Vorldng Committee, 
offered Sat)3graha. ^Vhen arrested, he put up a defence against the 
explicit instructions of the Congress. The trying Magistrate convicted 
him and fined him one anna, which he paid from fus own pocket, 
and set him free. This brought such ridicule on the movement in the 
Punjab that I had to go there to set matters right. On my way back, 
I was arrested at Allahabad. The arrest itself vvas not without a 
touch of humour. I was going to the Re&eshment Room for an early 
cup often when the Superintendent of Police presented me svith the 
warrant and his re s pects. I replied gravriy: 

I am honoured by the special distinction that you have conferrred 

on me. You have arrested me even before I had a chance oroffer- 

uig individual Satyagraha. 

I was sentenced to imprisonment for two years and detained in the 
Naini Jail. After some time Dr Ka^u also joined me there. We did 
not, liowcver, serve the full term as two events of world-shattering 
importance soon transformed the entire character of the war. The 
first was Germany’s attack on Soviet Russia in June 19 H. Within 
six months, Japan struck at the U.SA. at Pearl Harbour. 

Germany’s attack on Soviet Russia and Japan’s on the U.SA. 
made the war truly global. Before the German attack on Soviet 
Russia, the war had been one between Western European countries. 
The German attack extended the frontiers of war to vast regions 
hitherto untouched. The U.SA. had been giving substantial help 
to the United Kingdom but she was still outside the war. The 
American Continent ivas untouched. The Japanese at-ack on Pearl 
Harbour brought the Uruted States into the turmoil and the v*ar 
became truly global. 

Tlxc astonishing success of Japan in the earlier sUges brougnt me 
\var right to India’s door. WitWn a fw weeks, Japan had wema 
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Malaya and Singapore. Soon Burma, which before 1937 had been 
a part of India, was occupied. A situation was created when it seemed 
imminent that India herself would be attaclced. Japanese ships had 
already appeared in the Bay of Bengal and soon the Andamans and 

Nicobars fell to the Japanese Navy. 

"With Japan^s entry, the United States had to face direct respon** 
sibility with regard to the war. It had even before this period suggested 
to the British that they should come to terms with India. Now it 
started to apply greater pressure on the United Kingdom to settle the 
Indian problem and rwin India’s willing co-operation. Though not 
known at the time. President Roosevelt, immediately after the Japa- 
nese attack on Pearl Harbour, requested the British Government that 
Indian leaders should be conciliated. The Government of India could 
not altogether ignore these requests and up to a point it decided 
to change its policy. 

In December 1941, the Viceroy decided that Jawaharlal and I 
should be released. This decision was intended to test the Congress 
reaction to the changed war situation. The Government wanted to 
watch our reactions and then decide whether the. others should be 
released. In any case, it was necessary to release me; for so long as I - 
was not free, no meeting of the Working Committee could be held. 

I was in a state of mental distress when the order of release reached 
me. In fact, I felt a sense of humiliation when I was set free. On all 
previous occasions, release from jail had brought with it a sense of 
partial achievement. On this occasion I felt keenly that even though 
the war had been going on for over two years, we had notrbecn able 
to take any effective steps towards achieving Indian freedom. We 
seemed to be the victims of circumstances and not the masters of our 
destiny 

Immediately on my release I called a meetmg of the Working 
Committee at Bardoli. Gandhiji was staying there and had expressed 
a wish that the meeting might be held there. I went to meet Gandhiji 
and immediately felt that we had moved further apart. Formerly 
we had differed on the question of principle alone, but now there 
w^ also a basic difference between his reading of the situation and 
mine. Gandhiji now seemed convinced that the British Government 
was ready and vfilling to recognize India as free if India offered full 
co-operation in the war effort. He felt that though the Government 
vios predominantly conservative and Mr Churchill was the Prime 
Minister, the war had reached a stage where the British would have 
no option but to recognize the freedom of India as the price of co- 
operation. My own reading was completely different. I thought the 
British Government was sincerely anxious for our co-operation but 
that they were not yet ready to recognize India as free. I felt that 
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while the war continued, the utnwat the British Government would 
do would be to constitute a new Executive Council with cs^ianded 
powen and give Congras adequate representation on it. \Ve held 
long discussions over this issue but I was unable to convince Gandhiji. 

^n aAcr my release, 1 held a press conference at Calcutta. 
VVhen I was askrf whether Congress was willing to change its policy 
towards the war, I replied that it depended on the attitude of the 
British Government. If the Govenunent changed its attitude, so 


without a moment’s hesitation that all Indians should take up the 
sword to defend the country. I added, *VVe can do so only if the 
bonds wliich shackle our hands and feet are removed. How can we 
fight if our hands and feet arc tied?* 

The Times and the Daily Ifews of London commented on this 
interview and said that this seemed to indicate a difierence of opinion 
between Gandhiji and the Congress leadership. Gandhiji had adopted 
an unchangeable attitude towards the ^var which left no room or 
hope for negotiations. The statement of the Congress President on 
the other hand held out the hope of agreement. 

\Vhcn the ^Vorking Committee met, Gandhiji referred to the press 
comments in Britain. He admitted that these had mfiuenced him to a 
certain extent and strengthened lus belief that the British Govctyh 
ment v'ould be willing to change its attitude if Congress offered 
co-operation in the war. The debate on what the Congress altitude 
shoiild be continued for two days but there was no agreed deebion. 
Gandhiji stood linn in his view that non-violence was a creed and 
must not be gi\*en up in any circumstances. As a corollary to ihb, 
he could not, in any circumstances, appro^’e India’s entry into the 
war. I repeated roy earlier view that Congress must place greater 
emphasb on the frc^om of India than on non-violence as a creed. 

It was a striking testimony to Gandhiji’s capacity for finding a 
solution to the most difficult of problems that even in th'is impasse he 
had a formula which could meet the opposite points of view. 
He also had a ^vondc^ful capacity of understanding and representing 
felrly a contrary point of view. \\'hcn he saw my firm attitude on the 
question of India’s participation in war, he did not press me anv 
longer to cliangc it. On the contrary, he placed before the Working 
Committee a draft Resolution which faiUifully refiected my pomt 
of view. 

Soon there was one other important change m the Indian political 
situation. Subhas Chandra Bose had, with the outbre-ik of the war, 
started a campaign for active opposition to the war effort. His actiri- 
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ties led to his imprisonment, but he was released when he undertook 
a fast. On 26 January 1941, it became known that he had left India. 
For over a year nothing was heard about him. and people were not 
sure whether he was alive or dead. In hlarch 1942, all doubts were 
set at rest when he made a speech which was broadcast by the Berlin 
Radio. It was now clear that he had reached Gemany and was 
attempting to orgamze an anti-British front from there. In the 
meantime, Japanese propaganda against the British occupation of 
India also gained in intensity. The steady flow of this propaganda 
from Germany and Japan affected a large number of people in India. 
Many were attracted by Japanese promises and believed that Japan 
was working for Indian freedom and Asian solidarity. They held 
that since the Japenese attack weakened British power, it helped our 
freedom struggle, and we should take full advantage of the situation. 
There was theiefore in the country a section of opinion which grew 
more and more sympathetic to Japan. 

There was another point on which my reading of the situation 
differed from Gandhiji’s. Gandhiji by now inclined more and more 
to the view that the Allies could not win the war. He feared that it 
might end in the triumph of Gentnany and Japan, or that at the best 
there nught be a stalemate. 

Gandhiji did not express this opinion about the outcome of the 
war in clear-cut terms but in discussions with him I felt that he was 
becoming more and more doubtful about an Allied victory. I also 
saw that Subhas Bose’s escape to Germany had made a great im- 
pression on-Gandhiji. He had not formerly approved many of Bose’s 
actions, but now I found a change in his outlook. Many of his re- 
marks convinced me that he admired the courage and resourcefulness 
Subhas Bose had displayed in making his escape from India. His 
admiration for Subhas Bose unconsciously coloured his vieiv about 
the whole war situation. 

This admiration was also one of the factors which clouded the 
discussions during the Cripps Mission to India. I shall discuss the 
proposal brought by Cripps and the reasons why we rejected it in 
greater detail in a later chapter, but here I would like to mention a 
report which was circulated about the time of Cripps’s arrival. 
There was a news flash that Subhas Bose had died in an air crash. 
This created a sensation in India and Gandhiji, among others, was 
deeply moved. He sent a message of condolence to Subhas Bose’s 
mother in which he spoke in glowing terms about her son and his 
^ryices to India. Later on it turned out that the report was false. 
Cnpps, however, complained to me that he had not expected a man 
o glowing terms about Subhas Bose. 

Gandhiji, was a confirmed believer in non-violence, while Subhas 
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Bose had openly sided with the Axis powen and was carrying on 
vigorous propaganda for the defeat of the Afiiaon the battlefield. 


A CHINESE INTERLUDE 

I HAVE referred to the concern expressed by President Roosevelt 
about India’s participation in the war. The same view was repeatedly 
urged by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shelc. Since the oulbrealc of 
hostilities, he had pressed that the British should come to terms with 
India and his insistence became greater after Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbour. A natural result of the Japanese intervention was to 
increase the importance of the G^eralissimo and the Chinese 
Gm'emment China, like the U.S.A., the U.K., the U.S.S.R. and 
Fraricc, came to be recogriised as one of the major powers of the 
svorld. Chiang Kai-shek had pressed the British Go\Tnune»t through' 
out to recognize India's i&dependence. He held that unless India 
became a voluntary participant in the war, she would not render 
the help of which she was capable. 

A short while before the outbreak of the \var, Jawaharlal Nehru 
had visited South China. Chiang Kai>shek was hb host and had 
thus establbhed close relations with hun.'He had also thus achie\’Cd 
iint'hand knowledge of the Indian political situation. One result of 
Jawaharlal’s visit was that Chiang Kai-shek sent a mission to India 
and wrote me a letter as the President of the Indian National Con- 
— — T_ I *, t- m r.n 


and the Congress leaden to sec if some way of settlement could be 
found. He hoped that thb would lead to an a'sociation of the Indian 
national leaders with the war effort. 

I was in Delhi and staying sWth AsafAli when I learnt that Chiang 
Kai-shek was visiting India in the first half of February 1942. Aficr a 
few days I received a message from Madame Chiang Kai-shek that she 
also ttar accomp3a)'i!ig him. An asmovneemens was soon after made 
by the Go\'Cmmcnt that Generalissimo and Mad.tmc Chiang Kai- 
shek were comirg to Delhi as the guests of the Go\’emment of India. 

The Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek arriNTd in 
Delhi on 9 February 1942. Two days aAcr lus arri\aj Jawaharlal 
and I called on him. One difilculty in talking to him 'vas that he 
knew no foreign language. He had, of course, an interpreter, -bu' 
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oaturally this made conversation much slower and a little formal, 
rhe Generalissimo made a long opening speech to prove that a depen- 
Jent nation cordd achieve freedom in only one of two ways. It could 
:ither taVi- to the sword and expel the foreigner, or it could achieve 
its freedom by peaceful methods. But this meant that advance towards 
a- eed om would be gradual. There would be progress towards self- 
government step by step till the goal was reached. These were the 
3 nly methods open to a nation which was fighting against either a 
foreign or a national despot. 

Cluna, the Generalissimo said, was a clear example of the validity 
of this principle. The National Movement in China began in 1911 
but it had to pass through many stages before freedom was attained, 
[ndla would also have to follow the same path. Indians must, of 
course, decide how they would achieve their goal. The Generalissimo 
held that there was no alternative to the position that if freedom 
could not be attained at one stroke, India should achieve it by 
gradual stages. He then told me that he had been in touch through- 
out wth the British Government and had sent detailed messages to 
the British Prime Minister. He had also received a reply from him 
and he was convinced that if Indians acted with wisdom and states- 
manship, they could fully utilize the war situation and achieve their 
fiecdom. 

The Generalissimo then asked me, ‘Where does India rightly 
belong? Is her place with Nazi Germany or with the democracies?’ 

I replied that I had no hesitation in saying that if the obstacles in 
our way were removed, I would leave no stone tmtumed to see that 
India joined the camp' of democracy. 

The Generalissimo then put a rhetorical question to us. He said 
that the issue in the world war was freedom or slavery for vast naasses 
of mankind. In view of these high stakes, was it not our duty to side 
with the U.K.- and Cluna without insisting on any conditions? 

I replied that we were anxious to join the democratic camp 
provided we were free and could join the democracies of our own 
independent choice. 

The Generalissimo again said that so far as India was concerned, 
his view was that there was no substantial difference between Domi- 
nion Status and complete independence. He dwelt at length on this 
point and said that jf the British Government offered self-government 
with Dominion Status, India would be wise to accept it. He added 
that he knew that Jawaharl^ did not agree with his view and wanted 
complete independence, but as a well-wisher of India, his advice 
would be that we should not reject such an offer. 

Jawaharlal spoke to me in Urdu and said that as the Congress 
President, it v/as for me to reply to this question. 
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I told the GcDcralissimo that if during the %s-ar the British Go>Trn* 
ment offered Dominion Status and agreed that Indian representatisTs 
could >vork with a seme of freedom and respomibHity, the Congresa 
would not refuse the offer. 

At this stage, hladame Chlang Kai-shek joined us and invited 
us to tea. Her presence made discussions easier as she was educated 
in the United States and spoke English withperfect case. 

The Generalissimo said that it was obvious that the British Govern- 
ment would have to shoulder the burden of war. It would not be 
reasonable to expect that they woisid give one hundred per cent 
responsibility to Indians so long as hostilities continued. 

I replied that a plan could be made for the duration of the war 
wWch would be acceptable to both Indian leaden and the British 
Govemment. The real issue was, however, the post-war settlement 
of the Indian question. Once the British Government assured us about 
Indian freedom after the war, we could come to terms. 

hfadame Chiang Kai-shek asked me if there would be any obje^ 
tion if our discussions were brought to the notice of the British 
Government. 

I replied that this was the position Congress had taken in public and 
there coutd be no objection to our views being reported to anybody. 

During the whole period of Generalissimo Chlang Kai-shek’s 
visit to India, the Government of India was placed in an awkward 
situation. It did not like such close imntacts between the Generalis- 
simo and ihe'Congress leaders. This might create the impression both 
in India and abroad that the Generalissimo had come to meet us. 
On the other hand, the Generalissimo had made it dear that he had 
come to India to discuss the war situation, not only with the Viceroy 
and the Conunander-in-Chiel^ but with the Congress leaders. The 
Government could not therefore prevent him from establishing 
contact with us. 

The Generalissimo had expressed a wish to see the Taj. The 
Govemment had made a programme for an ofhcial visit when he 
would be accompanied by persons chosen by the Gm'emroent. 
Madame Chiang Kai-sfici, however, said that Jawaharlal should 
accompany them to Agra. He thus became a member of the patty. 
This also was thoroughly disliked by She Govemment of India. 

From DcUu, the Generalissimo went to Cilcutta. The Govxnuncnt 
of Bengal had arranged that the Generalissimo would stay in the old 
Government House at Barrackpur. The Generalissimo informed 
Jawaharlal about this and said that he hoped to meet hint m Cafmtta 
again. Jawaharlal did go to Calcutta and had further tal^ with him. 
Gandhiji was then staying in Birla Park and the Gcncraliolmo came 
to meet him there. Their meetmg lasted for about two hours. vn 
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Madame Ghiang Kai-shelc as interpreter. Gandhiji told him how he 
had at first started Satyagraha in South Africa and how he had 
gradually developed the technique of non-violent non-co-operation 
for the solution of the Indian political problem. 

I was not in Calcutta during the Generalissimo’s visit. Jawaharlal 
told me later about the interview. During these days Jawaharlal did 
not see eye to eye with Gandhiji in all matters. He felt that the way 
in which Gandhiji had spoken with the Generalissimo had not made 
a very good impression on him. It is difficult for me to express any 
opinion on this. It is possible that the Generalissimo had not been 
,able to fololw all the implications of Gandhiji’s stand. He may also 
have remained unconvinced by Gandhiji’s arguments, but I would 
be surprised if he was not impressed by the magnetic influence which 
Gandhiji exercised on foreigners. 

The Generalissimo, before he left, made a fervent appeal to Great 
Britain to give real political power to India as speedily as possible 
but it was clear that he had not been able to convince the Viceroy 
or the British Government about the need of immediate recognition 
of India as a Dominion. 


THE CRIPPS MISSION 

As the war crisk deepened, people expected mat there would be a 
change in the Brit'ish Government’s attitude to the Indian problem. 
This actually happened and the outcome was the Cripps Mission of 
1942. Before discussing this Mission, it is necessary to refer to a 
previous occasion when, soon after the outbreak of the war. Sir 
Stafford Cripps had visited India. During this visit he had many 
discussions with me. In fact, he spent several days at Wardha during 
the meeting of the Congress Working Committee. The question of 
Indian participation in the war effort was naturally one of the most 
fiequent topics in our talks. 

During this visit. Sir Stafford Cripps more than once remarked 
that Gandhiji’s views on the war were well known and held out hardly 
any hope of agreement with the British Government. My views were 
also widely kno^ and seemed to offer a basis for discussions. He 
enquired of me if I could assure him that if the British Government 
accepted the demand for Indian freedom, the Indian people would 
accept my views rather than GaAdhiji’s. I told him that while we 
all held Gandhiji in the greatest esteem and paid the greatest atten- 
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tion to whatever he said, oa this particular issue I was satisfied that 
the majority of the Congrea and the country sverc ^^ith me, I could 
therefore assure him that if India became free, the whole country 
would wholeheartedly support the svar effort. He also enquired of 
me whether India would accept conscription in suth an eventuality. 
I replied that sve would welcome it and see to it that the Indian war 
elTort svas total. 

Sir Stafford sent me an ahle^tiUmoire, in whicli he put down the 
gist of our discussions and his suggestions for a compromise between 
the British Government and the Indian people. According to him, the 
British Government would make an immediate declaration that with 
the cessation of hostilities, India would be declared independent 
forthwith. The declaration would also include a clause that India 
would be free to decide whether to remain within the Bntbh Com- 
monsveaJth or not. For the duration of the >var, the ExecutiveCouncil 
would be recorutituted and the Mcmben would have the status 
of Ministers. The position of the Viceroy would be tliat of a constitu- 
tional head. It would thus be a it facto transfer of power, but tlie 
it jart transfer could take place only after the war. 

Sir Stafford asked for my reaction to his proposal. I replied that 
I cottld not commit myrelf definitely on a hypotlietical presenution 
of such an important issue but I could assure him that once the 
Indian people were convinced that the British CovTmment really 
meant business, a way to adjust our differences could be found. 

From India, Sir Stafford Cnpps went as a non-official visitor to 
Riissia. Soon after, he was appointed the Britbh Ambassador to 
Russia. It is sometimes held that he was responsible for bringing 
Sosnet Russia nearer to the allies. When finally Germany attacked 
n. * 1 ... Fnr tt.5« Hitler and 

reosed 
ly had 
tation 

I • ' spcct- 

ed that he might replace Mr Churchill as the head of the GovemmenL 

I have already referred to the pressure svhich President Roosevelt 
was putting on the British Government for a settlement of the Indian 
question. After Pearl Harbour, American public opinion became 
more and more insbtent and demanded that India’s wluntary co- 
operation in the war effort must be secured. Evm Churchill felt that 
it was necessary to make a gesture. He decided to take a new step 
and selected Cripps as the spokesman of a ne\v policy. 

After his return from the Sosnet Uiuon, Cripps’s reputation st^ 
very high. Here svas a man who, according to popular opinion, lud 
handled a most dcUcate mission in Moscow with great suc^- He 
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was therefore an obvious choice for a nussion to India. Besides, his 
interest in the Indian problem had continued for many years. I have 
reason to believe that he placed before Churchill the aide-mimoire 
which he had drawn up at Wardha during his last visit to India. My 
view is that Churchill did not accept the proposals in the aide-mi- 
moire, but Cripps formed the impression that the scheme would be ac- 
ceptable to Churchill. He therefore readily agreed to come to India, 
as, in the light of his earlier discussions widi me, he felt that there was 
a very fair chance of lus proposals being accepted by the Congress. 

The announcement by the B.B.C. of the Cripps Mission had a 
mixed reception in India. While there had been a large spate of 
speculations, no one knew definitely what exactly the British Govern- 
ment would propose. The announcement was heard in India at 
8 p.m. on 11 March 1942. Within an hour the press wanted my 
comments. I said: 

I cannot give a reply without carefully examinmg what are the 
exact terms of the offer v^hich Sir Stafford Cripps is bringing. I 
would, however, welcome him as an old friend and try to meet his 
views as far as possible. 

In spite of great pressure from the press, I refused to commit myself 
any further. 

I was at Wardha when the Viceroy sent me a telegram that the 
War Cabinet had decided to send Sir Stafford Cripps on a mission to 
India and that I should come to Delhi to discuss the proposals he was 
bringing for the settiement of the Indian question. I accepted the 
invitation and informed the Viceroy' accordingly. 

Before coming to India, Sir Stafford Cripps had written to the Vice- 
roy that he would like to meet leaders of all the important parties in 
India. It was perhaps the Government of India, which drew lip the 
list and decided to invite, besides the leaders of the Congress, the 
leaders of the Muslim League. In addition, rinvitations were sent to 
representatives of the Princes, the Hindu Mahasabha and Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux, then Chief Minister of Sind. Khan Bahadur Allah 
Bux had attained importance in recent months cifter presiding over 
the Convention of the Nationalist Muslims in Delhi. I did not parti- 
cipate in this Conference but I had helped in the arrangements from 
behind the scenes. The Conference was held with great feclat and 1400 
delegates came to Delhi from all over India. The session was so im- 
pressive that even the British and the Anglo-Indian press, which 
normally tried to belittie the importance of nationalist Muslims, could 
not ignore it. They were compelled to acknowledge that this Con- 
ference was proof that nationalist Muslims were not a negligible factor. 
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I met Sir Stafford soon after he arrived in New Delhi. 'The first 
meeting took place at 3 p.m. on 29 hfarch 1942. Sir Stafford had 
prepared a statcmciit embodying lus proposals which may be seen 
in the Appendix. This he handed to me and said that he was prepared 
to discuss the proposals further and offer any explanation that might 
be necessary. 'When I looked at the statement, I found that it was a 
proposal lor a new Executi\'c Council of the Viceroy. All the existing 
members would resign. The Congress and other representative 
organizations would then be requested to send their nominees who 
together would constitute the nciv Executive Council. This Council 
would function for the duration of the War. The British Government 
would give a solemn pledge that as soon as hostilities ceased, the 
question of Indian independence would be taken up. 

The net result of the proposal was that in place of the majority of 
British Members in the existing Executive Council, there would be 
an Executive Council composed of Indians alone. British officers 
would remain as Secretaries, but not as Members of the Council, The 
system of Government would not, however, be changed. 

I asked Sir Stafford what would be the position of the Viceroy in 
this Council Sir Stafford replied that the Viceroy would function as a 
constitutional head like the King in the U K, In order to remove any 
room for doubt, I asked him to confirm that this would mean that the 
Viceroy, as a constitutional head, would be bound by the advice of 
the Council Sir Stafford said tnat this was the intention. 1 said again 
that the basic question was as to who would exercise power, the pro* 
posed Council or the Viceroy. Sir Stafford repeated that power would 
rest with the Council as it rcsb with the British Cabinet. I then 
asked what would be the position of the India Office in such a picture. 
Sir Stafford said that this was a matter of detail which he had not 
considered so lar, but he would like to assure me that any views the 
Congress had on the matter would be paid due regard. Sir Stafford 
added as an afterthought that the India Office would remain and 
there would be a Secretary of State but his position would be like 
that of the Dominion Secretary in respect of the other Dominions. 

I described in detail how, immediately after the outbreak of the 
War, India had repeatedly oflered to participate in the on condi- 
tion that her freedom was recogniz^. It was the British wlio had 
failed to take advantage of this oiler and were thus responsible for 
India not playing a greater role in the vt-ar. Sir Stafford s^d ag:^ 
and again that he was sorry for the way things had happen^ but he 
felt convinced that all this would now end if the offer he bad brought 

on bchalfofthe British Cabinet was accepted. r • • 

Our first interview thus came to an end on a note of opumism. 

The meeting of the Congress Working Committee was called on 
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29 March 1942, and it remained in session till 11 April. This was • 
perhaps the longest meetir^r that the Working Cbmmittee had till 
then held. As was to be expected, the membere approached the 
proposals in different moods and from different points of view. 

Gandhiji was against the acceptance of the proposak from the very 
first day. I felt that this was due more to his aversion to war than to 
his objectiori to the proposals as such. In fact, ids judgment of the 
merits of tlie proposal was coloured by his inherent and unchangeable 
aversion to anything which might irvolve India in war. Proposals 
however favourable to India, if they meant that India would have to 
participate in war, went against his grain. He also did not like the 
last part of the offer which said that after the war the Congress and 
the Muslim League would be given an opporttmity to settle the 
commimal issue. 

When Gandldji met Cripps for the first time during this Mission, 
Cripps reminded him of the aide-mdmoire to which reference has 
already been made. Cripps said that the aide-mimoire had been pre- 
pared after consultation with Congress leaders, including Gandhiji, 
Its substance was that during the war there would be complete India- 
nization of the Executive Council. After the war, India would be 
declared free. The proposals he had now brought were substantially 
the same. 

Gandhiji said that he had no recollection of the aide-mimoire. 
All that he could remember of his talks with Cripps during his last 
visit were some discussions about vegetarianism. Cripps replied that 
it was his misfortune that Gandhiji could remember his talks on food 
but not the proposals he had so carefully prepared after consulting 
Gandhiji himself. 

During their discussions, Gandhiji and Cripps exchanged many 
pleasantries, but there were ako sharp encounters, though in a friendly 
spirit. Gandhiji said that the proposak were cut and dried and left 
hardly any scope for negotiation. He laughingly warned Cripps that 
I was giving, him a long rope but he should take care. Cripps retorted 
that he knew that I had a rope long enough to hang h im . 

Jawaharlal was deeply troubled by the developments in Europe 
and Asia, and was anxious concerning the fate of the democracies. 
His natural sympathies were with them and he wanted to help them 
as far ^ possible. He was therefore inclined to consider the proposak 
favourably. Indian feeling against the British was so strong at the 
time that he could not state his position clearly and emphatically. 

I could, however, read his unspoken thoughts and sympathized 
generally witlr his views. 

As for the other members of the Congress Working Committee, 
most of them had no set opinion about the war. They were all 
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now saying that any change in the status of the India Office or the 
Secretary of State for India would require a new parliamentary 
enactment. Cripps replied that his view was that in practice the 
India Office would function on a fresh basis but there were practical 
difficulties in enacting a law which would change the status of the 
Secretary of State to that of a Commonwealth Secretary. 

I then took up the question of the recognition of Indian indepen- 
dence on the cessation of hostilities. Cripps said that the problem of 
India would be considered from a new angle after the war and she 
would get the opportunity of deciding her own fate. He added that, 
as a friend, he would venture to advise that we should not raise any 
fresh difficulties by asking new questions. India should accept the 
proposals at their face value and go forward. He had no doubt in his 
mind that if India co-operated fully with Britain during the war, her 
freedom after the war was assured. 

There has been a great deal of speculation in India and some 
outside as to why Sir Stafford Cripps changed his position between 
the first and the second interviews. One possible explanation is that 
Sir Stafford had hoped to persuade the Congress to accept the pro- 
posals, even though there was no change in the basic situation, by 
his persuasive powers and pleasant manners. That is why he had 
initially given categorical assurances in order to create a favourable 
first impression. When, however, the proposals were examined in 
detail and he was subjected to cross-examination, he felt that he must 
be cautious and refrain from raising hopes which he was not in a posi- 
tion to satisfy. An alternative explanation is that during this interval, 
the inner circle of the Government of India had started to influence 
him. He was constantly surrounded by the Viceroy and his entour- 
age. It was perhaps inevitable that their point of view should at 
least partially colour his vision. A third alternative explanation is 
that during the interval, messages had passed between Delhi and 
London, and the British War Cabinet had sent him fresh instructions 
which made him feel that if he went too far he might be repudiated. 
It is difficult to give a categorical answer as to what the real ex- 
planation is. It may well be that all the factors mentioned above had 
contributed to bring about a change in the situation. Cripps was 
^sentially an advocate and as such he was inclined to paint things 
in a rosier colour than was warranted by the facts. He was also inclin- 
ed to sec things from his own point of \dew and present the position in 
as favourable a manner as possible so as to influence his opponent. 
When later we sought to pin him down, he was compelled to retrace 
his steps. I heard later that in Moscow also, he had occasionally ex- 
ceeded his instructions in a similar manner. A more charitable 
explanation may also be offered. As an Englishman, he weis prone to 
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place a greater emphaJU on practice and convention than on written 
agreements. It is probable that he aincercly bdieved that once his 
proposals were accepted, conventions would develop in the way he 
had indicated in his first interview. Naturally, however, he could not 
give any formal assurances in tWs behalf and hence when we wanted a 
formal assurance he had to retreat from his earlier position. 

It was therefore a completely new |MCturc which I had to present 
to the \Vorfcmg Committee when it met again on the morning of 
2 April to consider the result of my second interview with Sir Stafford 
Cripps. 1 tried to sum up the poution as follows : 

1. I now clearly saw that the British Cabinet was not prepared 
to transfa* power to India during the War. The British felt that to 
do $0 svould be to take a risk, and they were not prepared to take it 

2. Circumstances of the war and sj^cially American pressure 


Tlus was the reason why they were prepared to set up a ptutly 
Indian Executive Council and to give it some more pouen. In 
law the Council would, however, remain only a Council and not a 
Cabinet 

3. It was possible that in actual practice the Viceroj- s.'oeid 
adopt a liberal attitude and normally accept the decis)Ocs cS 
Council. The pwiiion of the Council would, bo^tfcr, rsn&ie 
subordinate to biro, and the final responsibility '%'ould rss hzi 
smd not on the Council. 

4. It therefore followed that the answer to the n- esas c 
raised by the Working Committee as to who would 

decision was that it would be the Viceroy. 

5. So far as the future was concerned, it was aegibj ^ is 

British Government would, in the words of =r 

Indian problem from a fresh angle but it could isr 
eertamty that India would become iodrpcidcc; viz. esr 
ofhostilititt. 


6. Th^ was, of course, a stnc^pszh 
there rzught be a new govenjiacsi c 
government headed by Mr < _ 

Govcnuneni would consida' ibr 
greater understanding acd r- . -~y , - 
tingcncy could not be a part 

The result thertCsr- va ‘ 

Cripps offer, it wwiH fc n 

future of India even afi«r is 2 
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Wc discussed these points in the light of the announcement made 
oy the B.B.C. on the occasion of the Gripps Mission. It had then been 
clearly stated that India would now have an opportunity to decide her 
own fate. This was also the note which Gripps had struck during the 
first interview, but as the negotiations continued, the early mood of 
confidence and optimism was gradually dissipated. 

There were other reasons also for a change in the mood and atmos- 
phere. I have already said that when Sir Stafford came to India, he 
had asked the Viceroy to issue invitations to a number of political 
leaders of whom one was the late Mr Allah Bux. After arriving in 
India, Gripps appeared to modify his stand, perhaps as a result of 
the influence of Viceregal Lodge. Allah Bux had come to Delhi on the 
Viceroy’s invitation and was waiting for an interview with Sir 
Stafford, but the interview was not being fixed. As this was creating 
an awkward situation, I spoke to Gripps and he said that he would 
soon meet Allah Bux. In spite of- this promise, no interview was 
actually fixed. Allah Bux at last became disgusted and refused to wait 
in Delhi any longer. When I heard this I spoke strongly to Sir Stafford 
and pointed out that this was an insult not only to Allah Bux but to 
the strong body of Muslims whom he represented. If Government had 
any doubts on the point, Allah Bux should not have been invited at 
all. But since the invitation had been issued, he should be properly 
met. My intervention resulted in an interview between Sir Stafford 
and Allah Bux the next day. The interview was for only an hour and 
was confined to general discussions. This incident created a bad 
impression on me. I felt that this was not the proper method of deal- 
ing with difficult political issues. In my judgment, Gripps had not 
behaved like a statesman. 

There was another incident which lelt me with a disagreeable 
taste. As soon as the text of the War Gabinet’s proposals was released, 
there was a large volume of criticism in the Indian press. The' most 
critical were the papers which generally expressed the Gongress 
point of view. While the Gongress Working Committee was stUl in 
session, Gripps sent me a letter in which he said that though ‘the 
Hindu press’ had not welcomed the offer, he hoped that I would 
consider the proposal from a broader point of -view. This reference 
to the Hindu press appeared very odd to me. It also occurred to me 
that perhaps he was putting the emphasis on the Hmdu press because 
I am a Muslim. If he did not like the comments made by the press, 
he could easily have referred to the Indian press, or a section of it. 
I replied that I was surprised at his reference to the Hindu press and 
did not think that there was any justification for drawing such a dis- 
tinction among the different sections of the Indian press. I assured 
him that the Congress Working Committee would consider the pro- 
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mental reservations. If not, we should reject it categorically. For me, 
the only test was the issue of Indian freedom. 

My attempt throughout the negotiations was to get the Cripps 
offer in a form which we could accept. I wanted that a convention 
should be created by which the Council would work like a de facto 
Cabinet and the Viceroy like a constitutional head. If we were 
satisfied on this one point, we could accept the offer and should 
not insist on a dejure transfer of power during the war. 

As I have said earlier, these negotiations continued for two long 
weeks. The Working Committee met during the day, I met Cripps 
in the evening and reported next morning to the Working Com- 
mittee. Cripps had discussions with the Viceroy while the Working 
Committee was in session. I also later came to Imow that during this 
period, Cripps had consulted Churchill on three occasions. He 
may also have consulted other members of the War Cabinet 

Cripps kept on insisting that during the war the decisivefactor must 
be the conduct of the war. The war had now reached a stage where 


geographical considerations alone placed a heavy burden On India. 
1 was therefore necessary that the Executive Council should have a 
say in the matter and even the-British-War Cabinet must rely on the 
Iftdian. Executive Council. He argued that in such a situation it was 
not necessary to insist on an expansion of tlie legal powers of the 
Council or lay it dovm in clear terms that it w'ould have the final 
decision. The force of circumstances would place the responsibility 
increasingly on the Indian leaders who formed the Executive Council. 
Lord Wavell was then the Commander-in-Chief in India. Cripps 
had several discussions with him and suggested that I should also 
meet him. His feeling was that if I met Wavell and received from 
him a report on the war situation, this would have a desirable effect. 
He accordingly wrote to me to meet Wavell. I readily agreed and 
Cripps arranged an interview. ■' 

Cripps personally took Jawaharlal and juue to Wavell but after a 
formal introduction he left us and we talked with Wavell for oyer 
an hotir. Nothing, however, emerged from these discussions which 
could offer a reply to our basic question. On this occasion, Wavell 
fepoke more like a politician than a soldier and insisted that during 
Ae war, stotegic considerations must take precedence over all other 
issues. I did not deny this but pointed out that our concern was as 


to who would exercise power in the administration of India. Wavell 
could throw no light on this question. 

As a result of our insistence, it had been proposed that one of the 
members of the Executive Council would deal with problems relating 
to the war. Cripps tried to persuade us that this would ensure Indian- 
participation in the responsibility, for the conduct of the war. He 
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could not ho\N-n-cr clearly say what would be llie relation bctts-cen 
the Indian Member and the Ooinmander*in-Chicf. It u-a: mainly 
to discuss this question that he arranged for my interview with 
\\'^a\ell. When I asked Wavell if the role of the Indian Member of 
the Council would be that of a responsible Cabbet Minister, he 
could gi^ no direct reply. The conclusion I drew from my talk svith 
him u-as that the Indian Member would hase responsibility but no 
pms-cr. He would be in charge of Canteens, Commissariat and Trans- 
port, but svould liave little say abcut the fighting forca. 

Tlie position may be briefly summed up as follotvs. The Cripps 
offer stressed that after the v^-ar, Indian bdcpcndcncc \'-ou!d be 
recognized. During the war, the only change sv-as that the Executive 
Council would be entirely Indian and consist of leaders of the politi* 
cal parties Regardmg the communal problem, Cnpps said that afler 
the war tlie Provbecs would hav'C the option to decide whether to 
join the Union or not. 

I had not objected to Cripps’s basic prbciple that independence 
would be recognized afler the war. I felt, hou-ever, that unless <j5r 
Jaelo power and responsibility were given to the Council durbg the 
war, the clutnge would not be significant. Durbg my first bterview 


was quite diflerent. 

An even greater stug was the option given to the Provbces to 
stay outside the Union. ***-• ..«*i 

problem suggested by ( ■ 

liad reacted violently 

interview with Cripps, I imracdbtely realized that Gandhiji regarded 
the Cripps offer as totally unacceptable. He fell that it would only 
add to our difficulties and make a sclUement of the communal 
problem impossible. 

I discussed in detail the implications of this item with Cripps. I 
asked him to tell us what exactly he and his colleagua m the \S'ar 
Cabinet had m view. Cnpps tried to persuade me that the Indian 
political problem could not be solved tiU the communal problem 
was settled. This could be done in one of two waj'S. One was to settle 
it fonliwith. The other was to defer a decision till after llic war, 
when power would be in Indian hands. Cripps said tliat b his 
opinion it would be wrong to rabc the issue at present. It would 
only add to the difficulties. The tmly feasible thing was therefore to 
wait for the end of the war. He assured me, however, that if tlie 
Hindus and the Moslems could come to an agreement, a solution 
could be reached even now. 
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mental reservations. If not, we should reject it categorically. For me, 
the only test was the issue of Indian freedom. 

My attempt throughout the negotiations was to get the Cripps 
offer in a form which we could accept. I wanted that a convention 
should be created by which the Council would work like a de facto 
Cabinet and the Viceroy like a constitutional head. If we were 
satisfied on this one point, we could accept the offer and should 
not insist on a dejure transfer of power during the 'war. 

As I have said earlier, these negotiations continued for Uvo long 
weeks. The Working Committee met during tlie day, I met Cripps 
in the evening and reported next morning to the Working Com- 
mittee. Cripps had discussions with the Viceroy while the Working 
Committee ■was in session- 1 also later came to loiow that during this 
period, Cripps had consulted Churchill on three occasions. He 
may also have consulted other members of the War Cabinet 

Cripps kept on insisting that during the war the decisivefactor must 
be the conduct of the war. The war had now reached a stage where 
geographical considerations alone placed a heavy burden On India. 
X was therefore necessary that the Executive Council should have a 
say in the matter and even the-British War Cabinet must rely on the 
Indian Executive Council. He argued that in such a situation it was 
not necessary to insist on an expansion of tlie legal powers of the 
Council or lay it down in dear terms that it would have the final 
decision. The force of circumstances would place the responsibility 
increasingly on the Indian leaders who formed the Executive Council, 
Lord Wavell was then the Commander-in-Chief in India. Cripps 
had several discussions with him and suggested that I should al^ 
meet him. His feeling was that if I met Wavell and received fr om 
him a report on the war situation, this would have a desirable effect. 
He accordingly wrote to me to meet Wavell. I readily agreed and 
Cripps arranged an interview. 

Cripps personally took Jawaharlal and me to Waved but after a 
formal introduction he left us and we talked with Wavell for oyer 
an hour. Nothing, however, emerged from these discussions which 
could offer a reply to our basic question. On this occasion, Wavell 
Spoke more like a politician than a soldier and insisted that during 
the war, stetcgic considerations must take precedence over all other 
issues. I did not deny this but pointed out that our concern was as 
to who would exercise power in the administration of India, Wavell 
could throw no light on this question. 

As a result of our insistence, it had been proposed that one of the 
members of the Executive Council would deal with problems relating 
to the war. Cripps tried to persuade us that this would ensure Indian- 
participation in the responsibility.for the conduct of the war. He 
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could not ho^^a•er dearly say what vrould be the relation bctv,Tca 
the Indian Member and the Coimnan<!er*in>Chicf. It yv3i mainly 
to discuss this question that he ananged for my intervicsv with 
^Va^eU. WTicn 1 asked ^VaveU if the rote of the Indian Member of 
the Council should be that of a responsible Cabinet Minister, he 
could gist no direct reply. The condusion I drew from my talk with 
him ss-as that tlic Indian Member would have responsibility but no 
pov.'cr. He would be in charge of Canteens, Commissariat and Trans- 
port, but would luN'C little say abcut the fighting forces. 

The position may be briefly sununed up as follows. The Cripps 
offer stressed that after the war, Indian independence >s-ould ^ 
recognized. During the war, the only change was that the Executive 
Council would be entirely Indian and consist of leaders of the politi* 
cal parlies. Regarding the communal problem, Cripps said that after 
the war the Provinces would have the option to decide whether to 
join the Union or not. 

1 had not objected to Crippi*s basic principle that independence 
would be recognized after the war. I felt, hovsever, that unless de 
fatlo power and responsibility were given to the Council during the 
war, the change would not be significant. During my fint interview 
with him, Cripps had giveirme an assurance on ihb point and said 
that the Coundl would act like a Cabinet. In the course of discussion, 
it became clear that this was a poetic exaggeration. His real offer 
was quite different. 

An even greater snag was the option given to the Provinces to 
stay outside the Union. 

problem suggested by ( ■ ' He 

liad reacted violently a^ 
intc*.*- •.'•r' -I 
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problem impossible. 

I discussed in detail the implications of this item vrith Gn'p^- f 
asked liim to tell us what exactly he and Ws colleagues in the ar 
Cabinet had in view. Cripps tried to persuade me that the Indian 
political problem could not be »lvcd till the communal problem 
was settled. Tlxis could be done in one of wav-s. One v^as to settie 
it fortliwilh. Tlxc other was to defer a decision till after the svar, 
when posver would be m Indian hands. Cnpps sard 
opinion it \\*ould lie wrong to raise the usuc at present It vvoui 
only add to the diflicultlcs. The only feasible ihir-g ""as themfore to 
wait for tlic end of the war. He assured nse> bcv'cver, that if uic 
Hindus and the Moslems could come to aa agreement, a solution 
could be reached even now. 
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I told Cripps that the right given to the Provinces to optout meant 
opening the door to separation. Gripps tried to defend his pos .on 
by pointing out that the right was given to a Province as a whole 
and not to any particular conununity. He was convinced that once 
the right of the Provinces to opt out was recognized, no province 
would in fact, demand that right. Not to concede the right would 
on the other hand rouse suspicion and doubt. The Provinces would 
be able to look at the question objectively only when they felt that 
they had perfect freedom to decide as they chose. 

After we had discussed this issue one morning, Cripps telephoned 
to me in the evening and said that Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan was 
coming to meet him the next day. Gripps hoped that Sir Sikandar 
would prove helpful in the solution of the communal problem. 
Punjab was a Muslim majority province and if Punjab decided to 
remain with India, this would give a lead to the other Muslim 
majority provinces. I told him that I was doubtful if Sir Sikandar 
could solve the problem but since he was coming to Delhi, I would 
be glad to see him. 

Sir Sikandar came to Delhi the next day and after meeting Cripps 
he saw me. He was of the view that the Cripps offer was. the best 
possible solution of the communal problem. He was convinced that 
if the matter was put to the vote of the Punjab Assembly, its decision 
would be on national and not on communal lines. I conceded that 
if the vote was now taken, his forecast was likely to be right, but as 
to what would happen after the end of the war was more than he or 
I could say. I told him that I could not accept that he would have 
the same influence then as he had now. 

Regarding the Indian States, the Gripps offer gave to the represen- 
tatives of the States full freedom to decide their future. This included 
the power to opt out like the Provinces. I must, in fairness to Cripps, 
point out that in his discussioiK with the representatives of the States, 
he was clear and forthright. He told the Maharaja of Kashmir 
that the future of the States was with India. No prince should think 
for a moment that the British Crown would come to his help if he 
decided to opt out. The princes must therefore look to the Indian 
Government and not to the British Crown for their future. I remem- 
ber that most of the representatives of the States looked crestfallen 
after their interview with Cripps. 

The Working Committee had already approved a draft resolution 
on the proposals brought by Cripps. This was sent to him on 2 April, 
but not released to the Press till the negotiations finally broke down. 
Apart from the general question of the transfer of power to India, 
the major difficulty had arisen oyer the definition of the powers of 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Indian Member of the Executive 
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Council in charge of Defence. Gripps had suggested that the Indian 
Member uould be responsible mainly for public relations, demobi- 
lization, Post-^Var Reconstruction and amenities for the members 
of the Defence Forces. Congress i^arded these functions as totally 
insuflicicnt and made a counter-proposal that the Defence Minister 
would be in charge of all functions excepting those to be exercised 
by the Commandcr-in-Chief for the purpose of the conduct of the 
%var. Cripps made certain counter-suggestions, but these also pixnTd 
Unsatisfactory as he wanted to reserve all important functions to the 
Commandcr-in-Cluef. 

I had a further meeting with Cripps in the late afternoon of 9 


acceptable. 

Accordingly on lO Apnl 1942, I wrote to Sir Stafford that the 
approach to the Indian problems m the Draft Declaration s^-as not 
only wrong but was likely to lead to greater compheati'sns In the 
future. He >vTote an answer on 1 1 April in which he tried to argue 
that hu proposab offered the best possible solution of the Indian 
problem and iruisted that he had not dunged his position at any 
stage. He now tried to shift the bbme on to Congress and wanted 
to publish his letter. I replied on the same day refuting hts conten- 
tion and pointing out that the correspondence would convince any 
impartial obsei^Tr that the fault for tlic failure of his mission lay with 
him and not with Ckingress. The mam points m my two letters are 
given below, but interested readers may find the whole correspond- 
ence in the Appendix. 

Briefly, this is what I wrote to Sir Stafford in my two letters of 
10 and II April 1942. The Draft Declaration laid much greater 
emphasis on the future than on the iirunediate presatt, while India 
demanded changes in the present system. In spite of its objections to 
some of the proposals for the future, Congress was still willing to 
come to a settlement with the Gos'cmmcni for the sake of rutioiul 
defence. In order to rouse enthusiasm and create a mass psychology 
of rcsbtancc to the ins'adcr, it was necessary to has-c a natiorul 
gos'cmment. People must be nude to foci that they were free to 
defend their oi\Ti freedom and their os>Tt country 

My letters also pointed out that Congress had no intention of 
interfering with the technical and operational sides of war and was 
e\‘cn prepared to accept some limitatioru on the powers of the Indisn 
Defence Minuter for the duration of the war, but we could not 
foigct that the defence of the country’ was the supieme demand of 
the moment. During the war, civil admmbtration is bound to be 
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subordinated to tbe demands of defence. To reserve defence solely 
for the Viceroy or the Commander-in-Chief meant that all powers 
including those ostensibly transferred to Indian hands, would be 
denied to India. 

Another point emphasized by me was that Congress was very 
much alive to the importance of solving the communal problem. 
We recognized that in tackling the political question in India, 
communal questions were bound to arise at some stage or other 
and would have to be solved. I assured him that as soon as the main 
political problem was settled, the responsibility of finding a satis- 
factory solution to the communal and other problems would be ours. 
I was confident that we could find a satisfactory solution of the 
communal problem as soon as the political question was settled. 

• I then pointed out with regret that the first impression of the 
picture created as a result of my earlier interviews with Sir Stafford 
gradually became blurred as the discussions on material points 
proceeded from stage to stage. When I last met him on the night 
of 9 ApriLthe picture ihad completely changed and hopes of a settle- 
ment had faded out. 

Since Sir Stafford had said that he proposed to publish his letter 
to me, I wrote back that presumably he would not object if I released 
the entire correspondence as well as the resolution we had passed. 
Cripps wrote back to say that he had no objection. Accordingly 
these were released to the Press oh 1 1 April. 

The resolution ■was in the following terms: 

The Working Committee have given their full and earnest consi- 
deration to the proposals made by the British War Cabinet in regard 
to India and the elucidation thereof by Sir Stafford Cripps. These 
proposals, which have been made at the very last hour because 
of the compulsion of events, have to be considered not only in 
relation to India’s demand for independence, but more specially 
in the present grave war crisis, with a view to meeting effectively 
the perils and dangers that confront India and envelop the world. 

The Congress has repeatedly stated, ever since the commence- 
ment of the War in September 1939, that the people of India would 
line themselves with the progressive forces of the world and assume 
full responsibility to face the new problems and shoulder the new 
burdens that had arisen, and it asked for the necessary' conditions 
to enable them to do so to be created. An essential condition was 
the freedom of India, for only the realization of present freedom 
could light the flame which would illumine millions of hearts and, 
move them to action. At the last meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee after the commencement of the War in the Pacific 
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it stated that: ‘Only a free and independent India can be in a 
position to undertake the defence of the country on a national basis 
and be of help in the furtherance of the larger causes that are 
emerging from the storm of war.’ 

The British War Cabinet’s new pmposals related principally to 
tire future upon the cessation of hostilities. The Committee, while 
recognising that self-determination for the people of India Is 
accepted in principle in that tmeertain future, regr e t that th'S is 
fettered and circumscribed and certain provisioiu have been 
introduced wWch gravrly imperil the dc\"cIopmcnt of a free and 
united lution and the establishment of a democratic State. Even 
the corutitution-maldng body is so constituted that the people’s 
right to self-dctermiiution ts vitiated by the introduction of non* 
rcprescntati\*e elements. Tlie people of India have as a whole 
clearly demanded full independence and the Congress has re- 
peatedly declared that no other status except that of independence 
for the whole of India could be agreed to or could meet die essential 
requirements of the present situation. The Committee recognise 
that future independence may be implicit in the proposab but the 
accompanying provisions and restrictions art such that real 
freedom nuy well become an tllusioo. The complete ignoring of the 
ninety millions of the people of the Indian State and their treat- 
ment as commodities at the disposal of their rulers is a negation of 
both democracy and self-detenninatioo. 'While the r e pre s entation 
of an Indian State in the constitution-making body b fixed on a 
population basis, the people of the State have no \-oice in choosing 
those representatii'cs, nor arc they to be consulted at any stage, 
while deebions vitally affecting them arc being taken. Such States 
may in many vnyi become gamers to the growth of Indian free- 
dom, encla>‘e3 where foreign authority still prevaib and where 
the possibility of maintaining fordgn armed forces has been stated 
to be a likely contingency, and a perpetual menace to the freedom 
of the people of die States as i^-ell asof the rest of India. 

The acceptance beforehand of the nos'd prindple of non-acces- 
sion for a province b also a se\*crc blow to the conception of Indian 
unity and an apple of discord likely to generate growing trouble 
in the provinces, and which may well lead to further difRculties 
in the ivay of the Indian Slates mciging diemselsTS in the Indian 
Union. The Congress has been WTdd^ to Indian freedom and 
unity and any break in that unity, especially in the modem ssorld 
when people’s minds ine\Htably thmk in terms of ever larger 
federations, ss-ould be injurious to all concerned and exceedingly 
painful to contempbte. Ncs'ertheless the Committee cannot thu^ 
in terms of compcllmg the people in any tcrritofial unit to remain 
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in an. Indian Union against their declared and established will. 
While recognising this principle, the Committee feel that eve^ 
effort should be made to create conditions which would help the 
different units in developing a common and co-operative national 
life. The acceptance of the principle inevitably involves that no 
changes should be made which result in fresh problems being 
created and compulsion being exercised on other substantial 
groups within that area. Each territorial unit should have the fullest 
possible autonomy within the Union, consistently with a strong 
national State. The, proposal now made on the part of the British 
War Cabinet encourages and will lead to attempts at separation 
at the very inception of a union and thus create friction just when 
the utmost co-operation and. goodwill are most needed. This 
proposal has been presumably made to meet a communal demand, 
but it will have other consequences also and lead politically reac- 
tionary and obscurantist groups among different communities to 
create trouble and divert public attention from the vital issues 
before the country. 

Any proposal concerning the future of India must demand atten- 
tion and scrutiny, but in today’s grave crisis, it is the present that 
counts, and even proposals for the future arc important in so far as 
they affect the present. The Committee have necessarily attached 
the greatest importance to this aspect of the question, and on this 
ultimately depends what advice they should give to those who look 
to them for guidance. For the present the British War Cabinet’s 
proposals are vague and altogether incomplete, and it would 
appear that no vital changes in the present structure are contem- 
plated. It has been made clear that the Defence of India will in any 
event remain under British contrpl. At any time defence is a vital 
subject; during wartime it is all important and covers almost every 
sphere of life and administration. To take away defence from the 
sphere of responsibility at this stage is to reduce that responsibility 
to a farce and a nullity, and to make it perfectly clear that India 
is not going to be free in any way and her Government is not 
going to fiuxction as a free and independent government during the 
pendency of the War. The Committee would repeat that an 
essential and fundamental prerequisite for the assumption of 
r«ponsibility by the Indian people in the present is their realisa- 
tion as a fact that they are free and are in charge of maintaining 
and defending their freedom. What is most wanted is the enthusias- 
tic response of the people which cannot be evoked without the 
fullKt trust in them and the devolution of responsibility on them 
in the matter of defence. It is only thus that even at this grave 
eleventh hour it may be possible to galvanise the people of India 
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to rise to the height of the occasion. It is manifest that iJjc present 
Covemment of India as weli as its provincial agencies, are lacking 
in competence, and arc incapable of shouldering the burden of 
India’s defence. It is only the people oflndia, through their popular 
representatives, who may shoulder this burden worthily. Ihit tliat 
can only be done by present freedom, and full responsibility being 
cast upon them. 

The Committee, therefore, are unable to accept the proposals put 
forward on behalf of the British War Cabinet. 


I also held a Press Conference on 11 April 1912 when I met a large 
number of journalists and explained to them the reasons which liad 
led to our rejection of the Cripps offer. I need not repeat them at 
length, for they are embodied m both the Resolution and the Corres- 
pondence. I laid special stress on the point that as the discussions 
proceeded, we found that the rosy picture at first drawn by Sir 
Stafford gradually faded. This change in the atmosphere was also 
reflected in my interview with Lord WawJl. In the course of our 
talks, Sir Stafford Cnpps had repeatedly empliasizcd the technical 
dilHculties in the way of transferring defence to an Indian member. 
It was at his suggestion that v^'e had met General Wavril, l^catue 
he could explain the technical side of the question much kticr. 
Curiously enough, throughout our interview with the Commander- 
in*Chief, at-which other military officers were also present, not a >sord 
was spoken about any technical di/RcuIty 77ie entire diseusiion 
proceeded on political lines. It did not strike me for a moment tliat 
we wese intervocwing a military expert, for Lord Wavcll ipoke like 
an crqicrt politician. 

Dating the Press Conference, I also felt it necessary to clarify tlic 
piosition created by certain speculations m a section of the Press 
regarding Mahatma Gandhi’s part in the discussion. Candliiji'i 
views on the subject of participation m any war were well knrmTi 
and it would be entirely untrue to suggest tliat the Working O/rn- 
xnittee’s decisions vs-erc in any way mllucnced Iry thw views 

Gandhiji made it clear to the Working CommiUce dial we were 
perfectly free to come to our own decisions on the rnrnl of tl-'’ puy 
posals He did not want to participate cs'cn in tlic earlirr 
of the Working Committee and it was orJy because of my in'ij'er.-’ 
thai he agreed to stay on for several days. Lventually, h** fri- 
he could not stay any longer and all my persuasion fail-d to rr.'-*" e 
him. 

I also informed the Press that the Working Comm'ioi t 


was at c\*cry stage unanimous. 

I concluded by saying that it was a matter for drrp ref*^ - 



in an Indian Union against their declared and established Vfill. 
While recognising this principle, the Ckjmmittee feel that cve^ 
effort shoxild be made to create conditions which would help the 
different units in developing a common and co-operative national 
life. The acceptance of the principle inevitably involves that no 
changes should be made which result in fresh problems being 
created and compulsion being exercised on other substantial 
groups within that area. Each territorial unit should have the fullest 
^ssible autonomy within the Union, consistently with a strong 
national State. The proposal now made on the part of the British 
War Cabinet encourages and will lead to attempts at separation 
at the very inception of a union and thus create friction just when 
the utmost co-operation and- goodwill are most needed. This 
proposal has been presumably made to meet a communal demand, 
but it will have other consequences also and lead politically reac- 
tionary and obscurantist groups among different communities to 
create trouble and divert public attention from the vital issues 
before the country. 

Any proposal concerning the future of India must demand atten- 
tion and scrutiny, but in today's grave crisis, it is the present that 
counts, and even proposals for the future are important in so far as 
they affect the present. The Gonunittee have necessarily attached 
the greatest importance to this aspect of the question, and on this 
ultimately depends what advice they should give to those who look 
to them for guidance. For the present the British War Cabinet’s 
proposals arc vague and altogether incomplete, and it would 
appear that no vital changes in the present structure are contem- 
plated. It has been made clear that the Defence of India will in any 
event remain under British control. At any time defence is a -rital 
subject; during wartime it is all important and coveis almost every 
sphere of life and administration. To take away defence from the 
sphere of responsibility at this stage is to reduce that responsibility 
to a farce and a nullity, and to make it perfectly clear that India 
is not going to be free in any way and her Government is not 
going to function as a free and independent government during the 
pendency of the War. The Committee would repeat that an 
essential and fundamental prerequisite for the assumption of 
rraponsibility by the Indian people in the present is their realisa- 
tion as a fact that they arc free and are in charge of maintaining 
and defending their freedom. What is most wanted is the enthusias- 
tic response of the people which cannot be evoked without the 
uIlBt trust in them and the devolution of responsibility on them 
m the matter of defence. It is only thus that even at this grave 
eleventh hour it may be possible to galvanise the people of India 
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to rise to the height of the occasion. It is manifest that the present 
Government of India as well as its provincial agencies, are lacking 
in competence, and are incapable of shouldenng the burden of 
India’s defence. It is only the people of India, through their popular 
rcpresentatU'cs, who may shoulder this burden worthily. But that 
can only be done by present freedom, and full responsibility being 
cast upon them. 

The Committee, therefore, are unable to accept the proposals put 
forward on behalf of the British War Cabinet. 

I also held a Press Conference on II April 1942 when I met a large 
number of journalists and explained to them the reasons which liad 
led to our rejection of the Cripps offer. I need not repeat them at 
length, for they arc embodied in both the Resolution and the Corres- 
pondence. I laid special stress on the point that as the discussions 
proceeded, w’e found that the rosy picture at first drawn by Sir 
Stafford gradually faded. This change in the atmosphere was also 
reflected in my interview with Lord Wavtll. In the course of our 
talks, Sir Stafford Cripps had repeatedly emphasized the technical 
difflculttes in the way of transferring defence to an Indian member. 
It was at his suggestion that we had met General Wavrll, because 
he could explain the technical side of the question much better. 
Curiously enough, throughout our interview with the Commander- 
in-Chief, at which other military ofHccrs were also present, not a word 
was spoken about any technical difficulty. The entire discussion 
preceded on political lines. It did not strike me for a moment that 
we wrse interviewing a military expert, for Lord ^Vavcll spoke like 
an expert politician. 

During the Press Conference, I also felt it necessary to clarify the 
position created by certain spcculatioiu in a section of the Press 
regarding Mahatma Gandhi’s part in the discussion Gandhiji's 
views on the subject of participation in any war were well known 
and it would be entirely untrue to suggest that the Workmg Com- 
mittee’s decisions were in any way influenced by those views 
Gandhiji made it clear to the kVorking Committee lliat we \\Trc 
perfectly free to come to our own decisions on the merit of the pro- 
posals. He did not want to participate e\Tn in the earlier situugs 
of the Working Committee and it was only because of my insistence 
that he agreed to stay on for several days Evcntuall> , he felt that 
he could not stay any longer and all my persuasion failed to mo\e 
him. 

I also informed the Press that the Working Committee’s decision 
was at every stage unanimous. 

I concluded by saying that it was a matter for deep regret tliai the 
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goal which all of us had passionately desired ^vas not rrached, _but 
it should be placed on record that discussions were carried on in a 
friendly atmosphere. In spite of profound differences, wWch at 
times led to heated controversy, Sir Stafford^ and we had parted 
as friends and the cordiality of the talks was maintained to the last. 

So far as Congress was concerned, this w'as the way the Cripps 
Mission came to and end. It was not however the case with Ja^vaharlal 
and Rajagopalachari. Before passing on to the next phase in the 
story of India’s struggle for freedom, I would like to mahe a special 
reference to their reaction to these events. 

Jawaharlal gave an interview to the representative of the Mews 
Chronicle soon after Cripps left. The whole tone and attitude of the 
interview appeared to minimize the difference between Congress and 
the British. He tried to represent that though Congress has rejected 
the Cripps offer, India was willing to help the British. 

I also learnt that there was a proposal that Jawaharlal should 
make a broadcast from All-India ]^dio. From what I knew of his 
attitude, I was afraid that his statement might create confusion in the 
public mind. Jawaharlal had already left for Allahabad and I had 
also made arrangements for rctunung to Calcutta, I decided that 
I would stop on the way and have a further talk witli him, I did sc 
and told Jawaharlal clearly that now that the Working Committee 
had passed a resolution, he must be very careful regarding what he 
said. If he gave a statement which created the impression that 
Congress was not going to oppose the war effort, the whole effect 
of the Congras Resolution would be lost. The Congress stand was 
that India was willing to help Britain but could do so only as a free 
country. I was sure that this was also his attitude. If he said any- 
thing which created the impression that India was vrilling to sup- 
port the war effort regardless of the British attitude, the Congress 
resolution would become meaningless. I therefore requested him to 
refram from making any statement. At first he argued with me 
but in the end he saw my point of view. I was very glad when he 
declared that he would rnake no statement at all and would cancel 
the broadcast which he had promised to make. 

I rvant to make it absolutely clear that Jawaharlal’s attitude was 
not due to any doubt regarding India’s freedom. His attitude was a 
natural result of his understanding of the international situation. 
He TOS from the beginning a confirmed anti-Fascist. His visit to 
Cluna and his discussions rvith Chiang ICai-shek had strengthened 
his antipathy to Fascism. He was so impressed by China’s struggle 
against Japan that he felt that the democracies must be supported 
at any cost. In fact he felt genuine grief that India should not be 
fighting by the side of the democracies. 
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1 may also mention that Javvaharla! has alwaj-j been more mo\'cd 
by uitcmational coruideratiom than most Indians. He has loolced at 
all questions from an international rather tlian a national point of 
vicstf. I also shared hb concern for the international issues, but to 
me the question of India’s independence \%-a3 paramount. I pre- 
ferred the democracies to the Fascut pm»ers but I could not forget 
that unless the democratic principle %%-as applied to India’s case, all 
professions ofdcmocracy sounded hollow and insincere. I also remem- 
bered the course of events since the first World War. Britain had 
then declared that she vvas lighting German imperialism to protect 
the rights of the smaller nations UTicn the United States entered 
the War, President \Vilson formulated hb famous Fourteen Points 
and pleaded for the self-determination of all nations, NcN*cnhcless 
the rights of India were not respected. Nor were the Fourteen Points 
ever applied to India’s case I therefore felt tliat all tallc about the 
democratic camp was meaningless unless India's case was seriously 
considered. I made all these points jn an intcrvieiv I gavr to tlie 
JheuvCA/eriieif about a week later in Calcutta. 

During the whole of thb period, Ja\vaharlal was living under a 
terrible mental strain. He had recently returned from China where 
he had been greatly influenced by Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-sh^ It was clear to him that India’s help was essential 
if China was to resist Japan successfully. One esTning during the 
meeting of the Worlung Committee, JavaharlaJ came to me and our 
discussion convinced me that he was in Javnur of accepting iV 
CHpps offer even though there was no change in the British stand. 
He argued Uiat in view of the fastiurable assurances gistn by Cripps, 
we should not hesitate. Jaivaharbl did not say thb in so many words 
but this >1*03 the trend of all hb arguments. 

I svas greatly disturbed as a result of this talk and could not sleep 
till almost 2 o'clock in the morning. As soon as I woke, I went to 
Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru’s house where Jawaharlal was staying. 
\Vc discussed the s'urious issues for o\w an hour. I (old him that the 
trend of hb thought was against our best intermts. If real po\%xr was 
not transferred to India and only a new Executive Council vi'as 
formed, then the only thing we should receive from Cripps was a 
promise which would be valid after the war. In the cxbiing circums- 
tances, such a promise had little value. WTio knew what would be the 
end of the war ? \ Vc were prepared to participate in the war as a free 
country. The Cripps offer gave us nothing on that point. Even 
the decision to participate in the war vi-as not ours, but the Mcerov 'u 
Cripps was asking us to accept thb decision of iIicMceroy without giv- 
ing us the Opportunity of decidingforourscKes. Ifvve still accepted the 
offer, it would mean that all ofourdecuions till now Iiad been wrrng 
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I further argued that the world was bound to change after the war. 
No one who was aware of the world s political situation could doubt 
that India would become free. Hence the offer of Cripps really gave 
us nothing. If we accepted his offer, we might have cause to rue it 
in the future. In case the British went back on their word, we should 
not even have the justification for launching a fresh struggle. War 
had given India an opportunity for achieving her freedom. We must 
not lose it by depending upon a mere promise. 

Jawaharlal was greatly depressed by all that was happening. It 
was clear that he was not sure of his position. The struggle in his 
mind made him feel helpless. He remained silent for some moments, 
then said: T do not for a moment want to decide according to my 
personal inclinations. Remove all doubt from your mind on this 
point. My decision will be the same as that of my colleagues.’ 

Jawaharlal’s nature is such that when there is some tension in his 
mind, he talks even in his sleep. The day’s preoccupations come to 
him as dreams. WTien I came out, Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru told 
me that for the last two nights Jawaharlal had been talking in his 
sleep. He was carrying on a debate and was sometimes muttering and 
sometimes speaking loudly. She had heard Cripps’s name, sometimes 
references to Gandhijl and sometimes my name. This was added 
proof of how great was the strain under which his mind was working. 

The second person on whom the negotiations had a profound effect 
was Shri Rajagopalachari. He had for some time been deeply dis- 
turbed by the deteriorating communal situation in the coimtry. It 
was his view that the independence of India was held up because of 
the differences between the Congress and the League. My reading of 
the situation was that the British did not wish to take any risks during 
the period of the war and the differences among the commimities 
gave tliem a pretext for keeping the power in their hands. Rajago- 
palachari did not agree and soon after the rejection of the Cripps 
offer, he began to say openly that if only the Congress would accept 
the League’s demands, the obstacles to Indian freedom would be 
removed. Not content with expressing this view generally, he spon- 
sored a resolution in the Madras Congress Legislature Party to the 
following effect: 

The Madras Legislature Congress Party notes with deep regret 
that the attempts to establish a National Government for India to 
CTable her to face the problems arising out of the present grave 
situation have failed and that, as a result of this, Nationalist India 
h^ been placed in a dilemma. It is impossible for the people to 
think in terms of neutrality or passivity during an invasion by an 
enemy power. Neither is it practicable to organize any effective 
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defence independently and un-co-ord'mated with the defence 
measures of the Government. It is absolutely and urgently necessary 
in the best interests of the country at this hour of|||^ri! to do all that 
the Congress can possibly do to removx csxry obstacle in the way of 
the establishment of a national administration to face the present 
situation, and, therefore, as much as the Muslim League has 
insisted on the recognition of the right of separation' of certain 
areas from United India upon the ascertainment of the wishes ol 
the people of such areas as a condition precedent for a united 
national action at this moment of grave national danger, 
this party is of opinion and recommends to the All-India 
Congress Committee that to sacrifice the chances of the formation 
of a national Go\*emmcnt at tlus grave crisis for the doubtful 
advantage of maintaining a controversy over the unity of India 
is a most unwise policy and that it has become necessary to choose 
the lesser evil and acknowledge the Muslim League’s claim for 
separation; should the same be persisted in when the time comes 
for framing a constitution for India and thereby remove all doubts 
and fears in this regard and to invite the Muslim League for a 
consultation for the purpose of arriving at an agreement and 
securing the ituiallation of a National Government to meet the 
present emergency. 

Rajagopalachari had not consulted me before he sponsored this 
resolution. Nor, as far as I was aware, had he consulted any of our 


weaken the discipline of the organiration but create confusion in the 
public mind and give a handle to the imperial povscr. I accordingly 
felt that the matter should be discussed by the \Vorking Committee. 

I told Rajagopalacliari Uul the resolutions passed by the Madras 
Ivcgislature were not consistent with the declared policy of the 
Congress. As a responsible member of the U'orking Committee, he 
should have asxiidcd all association with such resolutions. If he felt 
strongly on the subject, he should haw discussed the matter with his 
colleagues in Uic \Vorking Committee before giving expression to 
his views. If the Working Committee did not agree with him it was 
open to him to resign and then propagate his views. 

Rajagopalacliari admitted that he should ha\x talked the matter 
o\Tr in the \S'orkIng Committee before Uie resolutions were moved 
in die Madras Legislature. He was however, unable to withdraw 
the two resolutions, as they rcprcsentoi his considered view. He 
addressctl a letter to me in which he expressed lus regret for publicly 
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ventilating Ws views on a highly controversial question before con- 
sultmg the Presi^it. I give the text of his letter below; 

19, Edmostone Road, 

Allahabad 

April 30, 1942. 


Dear Maulana Saheb, 

With reference to your observation on the resolutions passed on my 
motion by the Madras Congress Legislative party, I) admit that I 
should have talked the matter over with you and other colleagues of 
the Worldng Committee before moving the resolutions, knowing as 
I did their disagreement on the subject. I write this to express my 
regret; 

I have explained to you already how strongly I feel. I believe that I 
should be failing in my duty if I do not endeavour to get people to 
think and act in the direction which myconviction leads to. I feel that 
in the public interests I should move the resolutions already notified 
by Mr. Santanairi. I desire, therefore, to request you to permit me to 
resign my place in the Worldng Committee. . 

Let me tendOr my grateful thanks for the unqualified trust and 
affection bestowed on me by you and the other colleagues during all 
these many years that I have served in the committee. 

Yours sincerely, 

G. Rajagopalachari 


UNEASY INTERVAL 

The failure of the Cripps Mission led to widespread disappointment 
and anger in the country. Many Indians felt that the Churchill 
Cabinet had sent Sir Stafford only because of American and Chinese 
pressure, but that in fact Mr Churchill had no intention of recognizing 
Indian freedom. The long drawn-out negotiations with many parties 
were intended merely to prove to the world outside that Congress 
was not the true representative of India and that the disunity of 
Indians was the real reason why the Eritish could not hand over 
power to Indian hands. Since there was misunderstanding and 
confusion, evra among Congressmen, I decided to call a meeting of 
the All-India Congress Committee. This was held from 29 April to 
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2 May 1942, at Allahabad and was preceded by a meeting of the 
\Vorking Committee from 27 April to 1 May. 

In opening the procecdirxgs of the All-India Congress Committee, 
I said that a month and a half ago we had met at Wardha. At tliat 
time it was known that the Britisli Go^tmment had decided to male 
a neiiV approach to the Indian problem. It was announced that Sir 
Stafford Cripps, a member of the War Cabinet, svould proceed to 
India with fresh proposals for the settlement of the Indian problem. 
The Working Committee at Wardha decided that, as the Congress 
President, I should meet Sir Stafford on behalf of Congress. I had a 
series of interviews with Sir Stafford and told him that the draft 
declaration he had brought was disappointing. It offered nothing 
here and now and referred to an uncertain future. The proposab re- 
garding the present were not only vague but yielded nothing to popu- 
lar control. Defence was to be the sole responsibility of His Majesty’s 
Government in England. This reservation reduc^ to nullity the 
supposed transfer of power from British to Indian hands. In smr- 
time, defence eov'cred every sphere of civil administration. 

I paid a public tribute to the patriotism and loyalty of my colleagues 
and informed the Committee that all our decisions w-ere unanimous. 
I also pointed out that we had a clear idea of the lines on which the 
communal and other problems were to be solved, but we did not 
allow this to influence our attitude to the Cripps offer. We judged 
the offer by only one test: would It or ivould it not transfer power 
from British to Indian hands? I had no doubt that we wuld have 
produced a satisfactory solution of the communal problem if the ques- 
tion of the transfer of political power had fint been saibfactorilyscttled. 

I then dealt with the view expressed by some that the Cripps 
Mission, though it did not produce a settlement of the Indo-British 
problem, had succeeded in changing the attitude of the people 
towards the War. I held this view |o be absolutely wrong and mis- 


nothlng to do with the war. Only a free India could defend herself. 
Sir Stafford Cripps svas now saying that the inltiatKx in dealing with 
the Indian situation must hcnc^rth lie with the leaders of the 
Indian people and not the British Government. I declared that 
Congress had gone as far as it possibly could and would take no 
further initiative m the matter. 

I then referred to the imminent peril of invasion by Japan. I 
sliarply criticized those who believed or said that Japan wuld give 
India freedom. National self-respect demanded that v.t should not 
think in terms of a change of masters. We would resist the Japanese 
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aggression in spite of our difference with the British. I here could be 
no. welcome for Japan, whether active or passive. Had we been free, 
we would have resorted to armed resistance if any country attacked 
us. Armed resistance was denied to us but we had the weapon of 
non-violence. This was a weapon we had used for the last twenty-two 
years. No one could take it away from us. 

The All-India Congress Committee endorsed the stand of the 
Working Committee and reaffirmed the resolution on the Cripps 
Mission passed by it. It also decided that the Working Committee 
should be authorized to take such further action as might be necessary 
for continuing our struggle for Indian freedom. 

I returned to Calcutta from Allahabad and was disturbed to see the 
deterioration in the situation on all hands. The majority of the people 
were now convinced that the British would lose the war and some 
seemed to welcome a Japanese victory. There was great bitterness 
against the British which at times was so intense that they did not 
think of the consequence of a Japmese conquest of India. 

After Cripps departed, I also found a marked change in Gandhiji’s 
attitude. I have already said how much opposed he was in the begin- 
ning to any movement during the war. He had held that India 
should stand for non-violence and not deviate from it for any reason. 
That is why, in spite of my efforts, he would not consent to any mas.s 
movement, for he felt such a movement might lead to violence. In 
fact it was with the greatest difficulty that I could persuade him to 
agree to the individual Satyagraha or Civil Disobedience Movement. 
Even then he laid down so many conditions that the movement could 
be nothing more than a moral gesture. 

Gandhiji’s mind was now moving from the extreme of complete 
inactivity to that of organized mass effort. iThe process had perhaps 
begun earlier but it became clear only after Cripps. left. In June 
1 942, I went to visit him at Wardha and stayed with him for about 
five days. During my talks with him I saw that he had moved far 
away from the position he had taken at the outbreak of the war. 

I now began to sense that the Government anticipated a Japanese 
attack on India. The Government seemed to be of the view that even 
if the whole country was not invested, the Japanese would make an 
attempt to occupy Bengal. They thought that the Japanese would 
attack by sea and advance on Calcutta from Diamond Harbour. I 
came to know that Government had decided to abandon Calcutta in 
such a contingency. A secret circular had been issued, to selected 
officers instructing them about the stages at which they should leave 
Calcutta, Howrah and the 24 Parganas and the routes they should 
follow. The Government had also taken certain necessary precau- 
tionary measures. They had worked out, a plan of resistance at differ 
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ent places and ewen prepared provisional orders about the line of 
retreat in case a withdrawal became necessary. According to this, 
the first line of resistance wuld be along the river Padma, the second 
between Asansol and Ranchi and the last near Allahabad. Tlie 
Government had also decided that in case of a Japanese attack, 
something like the scorched earth policy must be followed. They had 
also prepared measures for the blcnving up of important bridges and 
the destruction of factories and*in^ustrial installations In order to 
deny them to the Japanese. Plans for the destruction of the Iron and 
Steel Factory at januhedpur had somtdiow become known and there 
was great anxiety and unrest In the whole-area. 

I reported all these developments to Gandhiji. I also told him that 
it was my con>riction that once the Japanese set foot on Indian soil, it 
would become our * — :*** ?-->.->«•* •’ — ■ — — - — ♦ 

our disposal, I fell • ■ • : * . • - ; • .*■; .. ' 

master for a new c • ‘ ‘ ‘ • , • • ■ ' 

interests if a new and virile conqueror replaced the old Government 
which in course of time had become eflete and was gradually losing 
Its grasp. I was convinced that it would be far more difBcult to oust 
a new imperialism like the Japanese. 

I had already taken some steps in anticipation of a possible Japi" 
nese attack on India. I had ask^ the Congress organization to carry 
on propaganda to build up public resistance against the Japanese 
I had divided Calcutta into a number of wurds and started to reenst 
and organize bands of volunteers pledged to oppose Japan. Itee 
voluntcen were instructed to place every poaibJe obrade n 
way of the J apanese army if it should adv’ancc. The scheme I hsd m 
view was that as soon as the Japanese army reached Ecml asi 
the British army withdrew toward Bihar, the Coegress xbnz ssm 
in and take over the control of the country. IMdi the asc cc ocr 
volunteers, we should capture power in the mterrec=: bear: me 
Japanese could establbh themselves. In this wayai^cercizveisse 
to oppose the new enemy and gain our firedem. 1= = 3 mr 

time during May and J unc 1 942 was spent in dereherrr mi =7=^ 
out this new line. 

I was surprised to find that Gacdb^ did sx ==r >c± =. He 
told me in tinqualified tenns that if the Jznc«z=^ 

India, it would come not as our xr dr =r=r r mr 

Britbh. He said that if the Bridsh k£ i==r=^ i= z=i=-= = 
the Japanese vvould haw no rezsac n I m 

accept hb reading and in et imr — ■ - . -z - tz zr-.-: 

reach agieemcnL I found that c >~ - ~= — r -g-— rr-.- 

and perhaps he Iiad Gra"^ ■’"e=r===s j ' m n 

note of dincrencc. 
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In’ the first week of July, there was a meeting of the Working 
Ciomniittee at Wardha. I reached Wardha on 5 July and Gandhiji 
spoke to me for the first time about the ‘Quit India’ Movement. 
I could not easily adjust my mind to this new idea. I felt that we 
were facing an extraordinary dilemma. Our sympathies were with 
the Allied powers but the British Government had taken up an 
attitude which made it impossible for us to co-operate with th^. 
We could side with the British only as a free country but the British 
wanted us as mere camp-followers. On the other hand, the Japanese 
had occupied Burma and were advancing towards Assam. I felt that 
we must refrain firom any word or action which could offer encourage- 
ment to the Japanese. It seemed to me that the only thing we could 
do was to wait upon the course of events and watch how the war 
situation developed. Gandhiji did not agree. He insisted that the 
time had come when Congress should raise the demand that the 
British must leave India. If the British agreed, we could then tell 
the Japanese that they should not advance any further. If in spite 
of this they advanced, it would be an attack on India and not on 
the British. If such a situation developed we must oppose Japan with, 
all our nught. 

I have already said that I had been in favour ot organized opposi- 
tion to the British at the outbreak of the war. Gandhiji had not then 
agreed with me. Now that he had changed, I found myself in a 
peculiar position. I could not believe that with the enemy on the 
Indian frontier, the British would tolerate an organized movement 
of resistance. Gandhiji seemed to have a strange belief that they 
would. He held that the British would allow him to develop his 
movement in his own way. When I pressed him to tell us what 
exactly would be the programme of resistance, he had no clear idea. 
The 'only thing he mentioned during our discussions was that unlike 
previous occasions, this time the people would not court imprison- 
ment voluntarily. They should resist arrest and submit to Govern- 
ment only if physically forced to do so. 

I was sceptic^ of the Japanese attitude and held that we could not 
place any trust in Japanese professions. It seemed to me most unlikely 
that they would stop their victorious march when they saw the British 
withdraw. To me it seemed that instead of stopping them, such a 
step might enrourage them in their march to India. Would they not 
regard the British withdrawal as the most favourable opportunity 
for occupying India? I could not give categorical answers to these 
questions ^d I therefore hesitated to adopt Gandhiji’s line. 

Gandhiji held that the British would regard his move for an organi- 
zed mass movement as a warning and not take any precipitate action. 
He would therefore have time to work out the details of the move- 
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inent and develop its tempo according to his plans. I was convinced 
that this vi’ould not be the case. The Gm’ctnmcnt would not wait but 
arrest Gandhiji and other Gjngress leaders as soon as Congress passed 
any resolution for launching a mass movemenL In the absence of 
the leaders, the country would be paralysed and the people so deject- 
ed tliat they would be unable to take action against the Japanese if 
they should atUck India. The people were now responding to the 
Congress call because of their laith in Gandhiji but when he and lus 
colleagues were in jail, they would not know what to do. After a 
great deal of thought, I came to the conclusion that something must 
be done to keep up the people’s spirit. If Gandhiji was allowed to 
develop the movement in his own way, it would naturally proceed 
along non-violent lines. If, however, we were all arrested, the people 
must not be allowed to fall into a state of inertia but be encouraged 
to carry on the movement as best as they could without bothering 
too much about violence or non-violence. 

When the Working Comnuttcebegan its discussions, I elaborated 
these points in detail. Among members of the Working Committee 
only Jawaharlal supported me and then only up to a point. The 
other members would not oppose Gandhiji even when they were not 
' ftilly convinced. This was not a new ecpcriencc for me. Apart from 
Jawaharlal, who ohen a g reed with me, the other members were 
generally content to follow Gandhiji’s lead. Sardar Patel, Dr 
Rajendra Prasad and Acharya Kripalani had no clear idea about 
the war. They rarely tried to judge things on their own, and in any 
case they were accxutomed to subordinate their judgment to GandUJi. 
As such, discussion with them was almost useless. After all our 
discussions, the only thing they could say v^as that wc must have 
faith in Gandhiji. They held tlut if wc trusted him he would find 
some way out. They cited the e^eamplc of the Salt Satyagraha 
Movement in 1930, When ihb liad bc^n, nobody knew what was 
going to happen. The Government themselves were contemptuous 
of the move and had openly ridiculed it. In the end however, the Salt 
Saty'agralia Movement had proved a great success and compelled the 
British to come to terms. Sardar Patel and his colleagues held that 
this time also Gandhiji would have the same success. I confess that 
tliis Lind of reasoning did not satisfy me. 

Gandhiji’s idea seemed to be that since the svar was on the Indian 
fronUcr, the British would come to terms with the Congress as soon 
as the movement was bunched. Even if this did not take place, 
he believed that the British would hesitate to take any drastic steps 
with the Japanese knocking at India’s doors. He thought that this 
would giv'e the Congress the time and the opportunity to organize an 
efiective movement. My own reading s^as completely different 
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I was convinced that in this critical stage of the war, the Govemmerft 
would not tolerate any mass movement It was a question of life 
and death for the British. They would therefore act swiftly and 
drastically. I clearly saw that as soon as we decided on a movement, 
the Government would arrest all Congress leaders and then nobody 
could say what would happen. 

I had a strong conviction that a non-violent movement could not 
be launched or carried out in the existing circumstances. A move- 
ment could remain'non-violent only if the leaders were present and 
able to guide it at every step and I was convinced that the leaders- 
would be aiTCSted at the firtt suggestion of a movement. If, of course, 
the Congress decided to abjure non-violence, there was scope for a 
movement. Even a leadcrlcss people coiild disrupt communications, 
bum stores and (depots and in a hundred ways sabotage the war 
effort. I also recognized that such a general upheaval might lead to 
a deadlock and force the British to come to terms. It would, however, 
be a great risk but I held that if the risk was to be taken, it should be 
done vnth open eyes. On the other hand, I could not for a moment 
see how the non-violent movement of Gandhiji’s conception could 
be launched or maintained in- war conditions. 

Our discussions started on 5 July and continued for several days. 
I had on earlier occasions also differed from Gandhiji on some 
points but never before had our difference been s'o complete. Things 
reached a climax when he sent me a letter to the effect that my stand 
was so different from his that we could not work together. If Congress 
wanted Gandhiji to lead the movement, I must resign from the Presi- 
dentship and also withdraw from the Working Committee. Jarvahar- 
lal must do the same. I immediately sent for Jawaharlal and showed 
him Gandhiji’s letter. Sardar Patel had also dropped in and he was 
shocked when he read the letter. He immediately went to Gandhiji 
and protested strongly against his action. Patel pointed out that if 
I reigned from the Presidentship and both Jawaharlal and I left 
the Working Committee, the .-cpercussions on the country would be 
disastrous. Not only would the people be confused, but Congress 
would be shaken to its very foundation. 

Gandliiji had sent me this letter early on the morning of 7 July. 
At about midday he sent for me. He made a long speech Whose 
substance was that he had written in the morning in haste. He had 
now thought further over the matter and wanted to withdraw 
his letter. I. could not but yield to his persuasion. When the Working 
Committee met at fcee in the afternoon, the first thing Gandliiji 
said was that the penitent sinner has come back to the Maulana! 

We began to discuss in greater detail the various elements of the 
proposed movement. Gandhiji made it clear that like other move- 
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mcnts, this would also be on the basis of non-violence. All methods 
short of violence would however be permissible. During the dis- 
eussions, Jawaharlal said that what Gandhiji had in view was in iket 
an open rebellion even if the rcbellioa was non-^oIent. Gandlujt 


Events happening from day to day, and the ejgaericncc that the 
people of India are passing through, confirm the opinion of Con. 
gressmen that British rule in India must end immediately, not 


affecting the fortunes of the war that is desolating humaiuty. The 


sion of one nation over another. 


would be transferred to popular representatives, so as to enable 
the nation to make its fullest contribution towards the realuation 
of human freedom throughout the world, which is in danger of 
being emshed. It has abo hoped that negatively nothing would be 
done which was calculated to tighten Britain’s stranglehold on 
India. 


the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps, Congress representative 
triftj their utmost to achieve a minimum, consistent with the 
national demand, but to no avail. TJns Ihistration has resulted in a 
rapid and widespread increase of ill-will against Britain and 
growing satisfaction at the success of Japanese arms. The Working 
Committee view this development with grave apprehension as 
this, unless checked, will inevitably lead to a passive acceptance^ 
ag^ion. The Committee hold that all aggression must J* 
resisted, for any submission to it must mean the degradation ol^ 
Indian people and the rontinuatltm of their subjection- 
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Congress is anxious to avoid the experience of Malaya, Singapore, 
and Burma and desires to build resistaiVce to any aggression on or 

invasion ofindia by thejapanese or any foreign power. 

The Congress would change the present ill-will against Britain in- 
to goodwill and make India a willing p^tner in a joint enterprise of 
securing freedom of the nation and peoples of the world and in the 
trials and tribulations which accompany it. This is only possible if 
India feels the glow of freedom. 

The Congress representatives have tried their utmost to bring 
about a solution of the communid tangle. But -this has been made 
impossible by the presence of the foreign power whose long record 
jias been to pursue relentlessly the policy of divide and rule. Only 
after the ending of foreign domination and intervention, can the 
present linreality give place to reality, and the people of India, 
belonging to aU groups and parties, face India’s problems and solve 
them on a mutually agreed basis. The present political parties, 
formed chiefly with a view to attract the attention of and influence 
the British power, will then probably cease to function. For the first 
time in India’s history, realization will come home that princes, 
jagirdarSj zamindars and propertied and monied classes, derive 
their wealth and property from the workers in the fields and factories 
and elsewhere, to whom essentially power and authority must be- 
long. On the withdrawal of British rule in India, responsible men 
and women of the country will come together to form provisional 
Government, representative of all important sections of the people 
of India which will later evolve a scheme whereby a Constituent 
Assembly can be convened in order to prepare a constitution for 
the Government of India acceptable to all sections of the people. 
Representatives of free India and representatives of Great Britain ■ 
will confer together for the adjustrnent of future relations and co- 
operation of the two coimtries as allies in the common task of 
meeting aggression. It is the earnest desire of the Congress to enable 
India to. resist aggression effectively with the peonle’s united will 
and strength behind it. 

In making the proposal for the withdrawal of British rule from 
India, the Congr^ had no desire, whatsoever to embarrass Great 
Britain or the Allied Powers in their prosecution of the war, in any 
way to encourage aggression on India or increased pressure on 
China by thejapanese or any other Power associated with the Axis 
Group. Nor. does the Congress intend to jeopardise the defensive 
capacity of the Allied Powers. The Congress is therefore agreeable 
to the statiomng of the armed forces of the Allies in India, should 
they so desire, in order to ward off and resist Japanese or other 
aggression, and to protect and help China. 
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The proposal of withdra^vaI of the British Power from India was 
never intended to mean the physical withd^a^val of all Britishen 
from India, and certainly not oftho^ who syould mate India their 
home and live there as citiacns and as equals. The ^Vorking Com- 
mittee refer them to the All-India Congress Committee for final 
decision. For this purpose the A.I.C.C. will meet in Bombay on 
7 August 1942. 


QUIT INDIA 

When the resolution of the Working Gommittee was published, 
it created an electric atmosphere in the country. People did not 
pause to consider what were the implications, but felt that at last 
Congress was launching a mass movement to make the British quit 
India. In fact, very soon the resolution came to be described as the 
'Qijit India’ resolution by both the p>eoplc and the Government 
The Classes, like some of the members of the Working Committee, 
had an implicit faith in Gandhiji’s leadership and felt that he had 
some move in hb mind which would paralyse the Government and 
force it to come to terms. I may here confess that there were also 
pieoplc who thought that Gandhiji would bnng freedom for India 
by some magic or superhuman method and did not therefore thinlf 
it necessary to make any spiecial personal effort. 

Afrer passing the resolution, die Working Committee decided that 
it would wait for Govemraent reaction. If the Government acepeted 
the demand or at least showed a conciliatory attitude there would 
be scope for further dbeussions. If, on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment rejected the demand, a stru^le ivould be launched under 
Gandhiji’s leadership. I had little doubt in my mind that the Govern- 
ment would refuse to negotiate under duress. My anticipation was 
justified by the course of events. 

A very large concoune of the foreign Press had come to Wardha 
as they were anxious to know what the Working Committee would 
decide. On 15 July, Gandhiji held a Press Conference. In reply to 
a question, he said that if the movement were hunched, it would 
be a non-violent revolution agaiiwt Britbh power. 

After the resolution was passcd,Mahadcv Desai (who was Gandhiji’s 
Secretary) told Miss Slade that she should go and meet the Viceroy 
and cxplairr to him the purpwrt of the resolution. Miss Slade ivas the 
daughter of a British admiral but had adopted the Indian way of 
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life under Gandhiji’s influence. Popularly known as Mira Ben, she 
yras one of his staunchest disciples and had lived for many y^rs in 
his Ashram. It was suggested that she should also try to give an 
account of the nature of the proposed movement and how it would 
work. Miss Slade left Wardha to meet the Viceroy and requested 
an interview. The Prirate Secretary to the Viceroy replied chat since 
Gandhiji had declared that he was thinking in terms of rebellion, the 
Viceroy was not prepared to grant her an interview. He made it 
clear .that the Government would not tolerate any rebellion during 
the Var, whether it was violent or non-violent. Nor was the Govern- 
ment prepared to meet or discuss with any representative of an or- 
ganization which spoke in such terms. Mira Ben then met tlie Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy and had a long talk with him. I was at the 
time in Delhi and she reported her conversation to me. She then 
went back to Wardha and described the interview to Gandhiji. 

Soon after this, Mahadev Desai issued a statement that there 
appeared to be some misunderstanding about Gandhiji’s intentions. 
He said that it was not correct to say that Gandhiji had decided to 
launch an open non-violent rebellion against the British. I confess 
that Mahadev Desai’s statement somewhat surprised me. The fact 
is that after Jawaharlat coined the phrase, Gandhiji had talked of 
non-violent revolution. He may have given some special meaning 
to it in his own mind, but to the general public his statement meant 
that Congress was now resolved to force the British Government to 
give up their power by adopting all methods short of violent insurrec- 
tion. I have already said that I had anticipated the likely British 
reaction and was not therefore surprised by the Viceroy’s refusal to 
meet Gandhiji or his representative. As already decided by the 
A.I.G.G., a meeting of the A.I.G.C. was called at Bombay on 7 August 
1942 to consider the situation further. 

From 14 July to 5 Aug^t, my time was taken up in a series of 
meetings with Gongress leaders from different parts of the country. 
I wanted to impress on them that if the Government accepted our 
demand or at least allowed us to functioiv, the movement must 
develop strictly according to Gandhiji’s instructions. If, however, the 
Government arrested Gandhiji and other Congress leaders, the 
people would be free to adopt any method, violent or non-violent, 
to oppose the violence of the Government in every possible way. So 
long as the leaders were free and able to function, they were respon- 
sible for the course of events, but if the Government arrested them, 
Government must take the responsibility for the consequences. 
Naturally, these instructions were secret and never made public. The 
picture as it presented iUelf to mewas that Bengal, Bihar, the United 
Provinca, the Central Provinces, Bombay and Delhi were fully 
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prepared and the movement would be strong in these Provinces. 
Assam %vas then the centre of the British war effort and wa^^ full* of 
army ofliccrs and men. As such, no direct action was possible there. 
Asmm could, ho^vever, be reached only through Bengal and Bihar 
svhich gave an added importance to the programme in these two 
Provinces. Regarding the other Provinces, I did my best to create 
a proper atmosphere but I must confess that the picture was not very 
clear to me. 

The refusal of the Viceroy even to receive Mira Ben made Gandhiji 
realize that the Go\*cmmcnt would not easily yield. The confidence 
he had in this regard ^vas shaken but he still dung to the belief that 
Government would not take any drastic action. He thought that he 
w-ould have enough time after the A.I.C.C. meeting to prepare a 
programme of work and gradually build up the tempo of the move- 
ment I could not share his optimism. On 28 July, I wrote a detailed 
letter to him in which I said that the Gowmment %vas fully prepared 
and svould take immediate action after the Bombay meeting of the 
A.I.C.C. Gandhiji replied that I should not draw any hasty condu- 
sions. He abo was studying the situation and he still bdieved that a 
way out might be found. 

On 3 August, I left Calcutta for Bombay. I was not absolutely 
sure but I had a premonition that I was leaving Calcutta for a long 
time I had also received some reports that the Government had 
completed its plans and proposed to arrest all the leaders immediately 
after the resolution was passed. 

The Working Committee met on 5 August and prepared a draft 
resolution which was placed before the A.I.C.C on the 7th. In my 
opening remarks, I gave a brief survey of the developments since the 
last meeting of the Committee. I also explained at some length the 
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hung in the balance. India had sought to co-operate >vith the demo- 
cracies but the British Government made it impossible to offer 
honourable co-operation. Faced with the imminence of Japanese 
invasion, the nation was seeking to gain strength to resist the aggres- 
sor. The British could, if they wished, withdraw Irom India as they 
had withdravm from Singapore, Malaya and Burma Indians could 
not withdraw as it was their own homeland and must therefore 
develop the strength to shake off the British cham and witlutand 
any attack by any new aggressor 

Except a handful of communists who opposed the move, all me& 
bers of the A.I.C C. welcomed the resolution drafted by the Working 
Committee. Gandhiji abo addressed the meeting, and after two dzjv 
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discussionSj a resolution endorsing the stand of the Working Coniniit- 
tee was passed with an overwhelming majority late on the evening of 
8 August. The text of the resolution will be found in the Appendix, 

During my snsits to Bombay I generally stayed with the late Bhula 
bhai Desai. I did so on this occasion as well. He was then ill and 
had been unwell for some time. I was therefore a little surprised 
when on my return after the meeting of the A,I.C.G., I found he was 
waiting for me. It was very late and I was tired and thought that he 
must have retired. I gently admonished him for staying up so late, 
but he told me that Mohammed Taher, one of my relations, who had 
his business in Bombay, had called for me and waited a long time. 
When I did not return, he had left a message with Bhulabhai Desai. 
Mohammad Taher had a friend in the Bombay Police and had learnt 
from him that all the Congress leaders would be arrested early next 
morning. Taher’s friend also told him that he did not know it for 
certain but it was reported that we would all be transported out of 
India, perhaps to South Africa. 

I had heard similar rumours in Calcutta belfore I left. Later I came 
to know that the rumour was not without foundation. When the 
Government decided that we should all be arrested, they also thought 
that it would not be politic to keep us in the country. In fact, ap- 
proaches had been made to the Government of South Africa, There 
must have been some last-minute hitch, for later the decision was 
changed. We soon found out that the Government had planned that 
Gandhiji should be detained at Poona while the rest of us should be 
imprisoned in the Ahmednagar Fort Jail. 

• Bhulabhai was greatly disturbed by this news and that is why he 
was waiting for me. I was very tired and in no mood to listen to such 
rumours. I told Bhulabhai that if the news was true, I had only a 
few hours of freedom. It was better that I should have my dinner 
quickly and go to sleep so that I could face the morning better. I 
would rather sleep than spend my few hours of freedom in speculat- 
ing about rumours. Bhulabhai agreed and soon I lay down to sleep. 

I have always been in the habit of waking very early. This morning 
also I got up at 4 a.m. I was however still very tired and had a feeling 
of heaviness in my head. I took two aspirins and a cup of tea and 
settled down to work It had been decided that we should send a 
copy of the resolution we had passed along with a covering letter to 
Resident Roosevelt. We felt that this was the least we could do in 
view of the interest he had been taking in the question of Indian 
freedom. I began to draft a letter to President Roosevelt but could 
not &i h it. Perhaps because I was tired or perhaps because of the 
aspirin, I again felt drowsy and lay down to sleep. 

I do not think I could have slept for more than fifteen minutes • 
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when I fcJt someone touch my feet I opened my cj'cs and found 
phirubhai Desai, son of Bhulabhai, standing with a sheet of paper 
in his hand. I knew what it was even before Dhirubhai told me that 
the Deputy Commissioner of Police, Bombay had brought this 
warrant for my arrest. He also told me that thel>eputy Commissioner 
was waiting in the verandah. I told Dhirubhai to infonn the Deputy 
Commissioner that I would take a little time to get ready. 

I had my bath and then dressed. I also gave the necessary in- 
structions to my Private Secretary, Mohammad Ajmal Khan, who 
had by now joined me. I then came out on the verandah. Bhulabhai 
and his daughter-in-law were talking with the Deputy Commissioner. 
I smiled at Bhulabhai and said that the information his friend 
brought last evening had proved correct I then turned to the Deputy 
Commissioner and said 'I am ready.’ It %vas then 5 a.m. 

I got into the Deputy Commissioner’s car. A second car picked 
up my belongings and followed us. We drove straight to the Victoria 
Temunus. It was time for the local trains but the station was com- 
pletely empty. Perhaps all trains and passengers had been tempora- 
rily stopped. As soon as I got down from the car, I saw Asoka Mehta. 
He also had been arrested and brought to the Victoria Terminus. 
I realized that the Government had arrested not only the members 
of the Working Committee but also local leaden of the Congress in 
Bombay. I assumed that this was being done throughout India. There 
was a train waiting on the platform to which I was brought. An 
engine was then attaching a dining car to the train. It was a corridor 
train which usually ran on the Bombay-Poona line. I was taken to a 
compartment where I sat down by the window. 

Almost immediately Jawaharlid, Asaf Ali and Dr Syed Mahmud 
appeared on the scene. Jawaharlal told me that Candhiji had also 
bem brought to the station and put in another rompartment. A 
European Military Officer came up to us and asked if we ivanted tea. 
I bad already had my cup but ordered some more. 

At this stage a second Military Officer appeared and began to count 
us. Something was obviously puzzling him, for he counted us several 
times. As he came up to our compartment, he said aloud “Thirty’. 
When this had happened twice or thri«, I responded equally loudly 
and said *nurty-two’. This seemed to confuse him further and he 
started to count once again. Soon, however, the guard blew his 
whilstle and the train started to move. I noticed Mrs Asaf Ah 
standing on the platform. She had come to sec her husband off. M 
the tram started to move, she looked at me, and said, ‘Please don t 
worry about me, I shall find something to do and shall not remain 
idle.’ Later events showed that she had meant what she said. 

I have already said that ours was a corridor train, Mrs Naidu row 
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came to our compartment and said that Gandhiji wanted to meet 
us. We -walked down the eorridor to his compartment which was 
some distance away. Gandhiji was looking very depressed. I have 
never seen him looking so dejected. I understood that he had not 
expected this sudden arrest. His reading of the situation had been 
that the Government would take no drastic action. I had of course 
warned him again and again that he was taking too optimistic a view 
but obviously he had placed greater faith in his own judgment. 
Now that his calculations had proved wrong, he was uncertain as to 
what he should do. 

After we had talked for a minute or two, Gandhiji said, ‘As soon 
as you reach your destination, you should inform the Government 
that you ivish to continue to fimction as Congress President. You 
should ask for your Private Secretary and other necessary facilities 
for the purpose. When you were arrested last time and detained in 
Naini Jail, the Government had provided you with these facilities. 
You should ask for the same facilities again, and if necessary make 
an issue of it’ 

I could not agree with Gandhiji. I told him that the situation now 
was completely different. We had chosen our path with open eyes 
and must take the consequences. I could imderstand if he wanted 
me to fight on the issues which had been adopted by Congress, but 
did not see how I could fight on a minor issue like the extension of 
certain personal facilities to me. I did hot think that I would be 
justified in asking that my Private Secretary should be allowed to be 
rvith me so that I might carry on Congress work. This was hardly 
an issue on which I could fight in the present situation. 

While we were talking the Police Commissioner of Bombay, who 
also was in the train with us, came up. He asked us to return to our 
orvn compartment. He told me that only Mrs Naidu could stay 
with Gandhiji. Jawaharlal and I then returned to our compartment. 
The train was now moving fast towards Kalyan. It did not stop 
there but took the route for Poona. I thought that perhaps we would 
be detained there, and my belief became stronger when the train 
stopped. 

It seemed that the news of our arrest had somehow reached Poona. 
The platform was full of police and no member of the public was 
allowed on it. There was however a large crowd on the overbridge. 
As the train steamed in, they started to shout ‘Mahatma Gandhi 
ki Jai’. No sooner was this slogan raised than the Commissioner 
ordered the police to make a lathi charge on the people. The Com- 
missioner said that he had received Government ordem that no 
demonstrations or slogans would be permitted. 

Jawaharlal -was sitting by the window. As soon as he saw that the 
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police WTC making a lathi ch:^, he jumped out of the compart- 
ment and rushed forward crying, ‘You have no right to make a 
lathi chaige.’ The Police Gommissioiur ran. after him and tried 
to bring Jawaharial back into his compartment. Jawaharlal would 
not however listen to him and spoke angrily. By this lime, anotlicr 
member of the Working Committee. Shankar Rao Deo, had abo 
come out on the platfomi. Four policemen surrounded him and 
asked him to return to the train. When he refused to do so, they 
lifted him up bodily and carried him back. I called out toJa>\'aliarlal 
that he should return. Jawaharlal looked angry but carried out 
my request. The Police Commissioner came up to me and said two 
or three times, *I am very sorry sir, but these are my orders and I 
must carry them out.* 

From my window I saw that Mrs Naidu and Gandhijt ssere taken 
out of the train. We later Icamt that thev were detained in the Aga 
Khan’s house, popularly known as the Aga Khan Palace. Anotlier 
arrested man from Bombay wlio had also got down wanted to go 
out on the platform, but (he police prevented him. He would not 
desist till the police physically stopped him. I believe he tvas tr>*ing 
to act according to Gandhiji’s instructions. It will be remembered 
that Gandhtji had said that on the occasion of the present mos'Cment, 
nobody should court arrest voluntarily. It was only when ph>'sica] 


empty except for a handful of police officers and a single army officer. 
Wc were asked to get down and were put in \vaiting can. Tlicy 
started immediately and did not stop till we arrived at the gate 
within the Fort. An army officer ^vas standing there The Commis- 
sioner of Police brought out a list and Iiandcd it to Jum. The anuy 
officer called out our names one by one and asked us to enter. The 
Police Commissioner was in fact lianding us over to tlie military 
authorities. From now on wc were imder miliury control. 


AHMEDNAGAR FORT JAIL 

Nine other members of the Woridng Committee were brought^ 
Ahmednagar with me viz., Jawaharlal, Sardar patcl, Asaf 
Shankar Rao Deo, Govind Ballabh Pant, Dr Pattablii SiUraea)?'** 
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Dr Sycd Mahmud, Acharya Kripalani and Dr. Profulla Ghosn, 
Rajen B.abu -w^as also a member of the Working Committee Imt as 
he did not attend the meeting at Bombay he was arrested in Patna 

and detained there. , 

We were taken inside the Fort and brought to a building which 
looked like a military barrack. There was an open courtyard about 
200 feet long surrounded with rooms. We learnt later that foreign 
prisoners had been kept here during the First World War. A jailor 
from Poona was transferred who checked our luggage as it was 
brought in. I had a small portable radio which I always carried 
with me. My other belongings were sent in but the radio was taken 
into custody and I did not sec it again till my release. 

Dinner was served to us soon after on iron platters. We did not 
like them and I told the jailor that we were accustomed to eat from 
china plates. The jailor apologized and said that he could not supply 
us with a dinner-set then but it would be obtained next day. A 
convict from Poona had been brought to serve us as our cook. He 
could not prepare food according to our taste. He was soon changed 
but the new cook was no better. 

The place of our detention was kept a secret. This seemed to me 
foolish, for it was obwous that the facts could not be concealed 
for long. The Government action did not however surprise me. 
Perhaps all Governments act foolishly on such occasions. After two 
or three days, the Inspector-General of Prisons, Bombay came to 
visit us. He told us that Govermnent orders were that we could 
not write even to our relations nor receive letters from them. Nor 
should we be supplied with any newspapers. He was very apologetic 
and said that these were strict orders which he had to carry out. 
He would, however, be glad to meet any other request that we might 
make.- 

I was not well when I left Calcutta for Bombay on 3 August. 
I was suffering from influenza even during the meeting of the A.I.C.G. 
and this fact was known to the Government. Tlte Inspector-General 
uns a physician and wanted to examine me. I did not however agree. 

We were completely cut off from the world and did not know what 
was happening outside. We felt that we must draw out a progranunc 
of activities in order to maintain our health and spirits. As I have 
said, the rooms were arranged round a quadrangle. I occupied the 
first room in one line. The next was occupied by Jawaharlal and 
the third by Asaf Ali and Dr Sycd Mahmud. The last room of this 
line was our dining-room. Wc used to meet for breakfast at eight 
m the morning and for our midday meal at eleven. Afterwards we 
met in my room and discussed various topics for a couple of hours. 
Then wc had a little rest and met again for tea at four. Alter tea we 
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took some exercise in the qtiadrangfe. Dinner was served at eight 
and we used to carry on our discussions till ten. Then wc retired 
to our rooms. 

The quadrangle was quite bare when wc came. Jawaharlal pro- 
posed that we should prepare a flowr garden as this would keep 
us occupied and also beautify the place. AVc welcomed the idea 
and ask^ the Superintendent to write to Poona for 5 ff d s , We then 
prepared the ground for flovt-cr beds. Jawaharlal look the leading 
role in this. IVe planted some thirty or forty kinds of seeds, watered 
them every day and cleaned the beds. As the plants began to sprout, 
we watch^ their growth with fascinated interest. ^Vhen the flowers 
started to bloom, the compound became a place of beauty and joy. 

After we had been in the jail for about five days, an officer appear^ 
who, wc learnt, had been appointed Superintendent of the Jail to look 
after us. He stayed in the town, came every morning at 8 a.m. and 
left in the evening. W'e did not know hts name and thought wc must 
find a name for him. I remembered that when Chand Bibi was 
detained in tlus very jail, she had an Abyssinian jailor called Chceta 
Khan. I suggested that we should give the same name to our 
Superintendent My colleagues readily agreed. The name became 
so popular that very soon everybody started calling him Cheela 
Khan. I was surprised when three or four da>-s later the jailor came 
and told us that Cheeta Khan had leA early that day. 

Chceta Khan, as I shall call him, had in Port Blair when the 
Japanese attacked and occupied the Andaman Islands. 

On 25 August, I wrote a letter to the Viceroy. 1 said that 1 did 
not complain that the Government thought it necessary to arrest 
my colleagues and me. I had, how'cvcr, a complaint about the 
treatment meted to us. Even convicted criminals are allowed to 
correspond with their near relations. In our case this right had been 
denied I wrote that I would wait for tv\^ svecis and if sve had no 
satuiactory reply from the Government, my coUcagua and I would 
decide what should be our course of action. 

On 10 September, Cheeta Khan came and said that he had 
received orders that we could correspond once a week srilh our 
relations. Wc svere also to be supplied srith one newspaper a day. 
A copy of the Ttmej of India svas placed on my table and from now 
on wc received it regularly. That night I read the paper for a lot^ 
time. We had been without any new3 for over a month. Now at last 
wc came to know of the 01*6013 in the country after our arrest and 
about the progress of the w*3r. 

Next day I asked Cheeta Khan to send me the back numbers of 
the newspaper. Now that Government had agreed to supply us 
with newspapers regularly, thwc coukl be no objection to my pro- 
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Dr Sycd Mahmud, Acharya Kripalani and Dr. Profulla Ghosh. 
Rajcn Babu whs al^ a member of the Working Committee but as 
he did not attend the meeting at Bombay he was arrested in Patna 

and detained there. , 

We were .taken inside the Fort and brought to a building which 
looked like a military barrack. There was an open courtyard about 
200 feet long surrounded with rooms. We learnt later that foreign 
prisoners had been kept here during the First World War. A jailor 
from Poona was transferred who checked our luggage as it was 
brought in. I had a small portable radio which I always carried 
with me. My other belongings were sent in but the radio was taken 
into custody and I did not see it again till my release. 

Dinner was served to us soon after on iron platters. We did not 
like them and I told the jailor that we were accustomed to eat from 
china plates. The jailor apologized and said that he could not supply 
us with a dinner-set then but it would be obtained next day. A 
convict from Poona had been brought to serve us as our cook. He 
could not prepare food according to our taste. He was soon changed 
but the new cook was no better. 

The place of our detention was kept a secret. This seemed to me 
foolish, for it was obvious that the facts could not be concealed 
for long. The Government action did not however surprise me. 
Perhaps all Governments act foolishly on such occasions. After two 
or three days, the Inspector-General of Prisons, Bombay came to 
visit us. He told us that Government orders were that we could 
not write even to our relations nor receive letters from them. Nor 
should we be supplied with any newspapers. He was very apologetic 
and said that these were strict orders which he had to carry out. 
He would, however, be glad to meet any other request that we might 
make. 

I was not well when I left Calcutta for Bombay on 3 August. 
I was suffering from influenza even during the meeting of the A.I.G.C. 
and this fact was known to the Government. The Inspector-General 
was a physician and wanted to examine me. I did not however agree. 

We were completely cut off from the world and did not know what 
was happening outside. We felt that we must draw out a programme 
of activities in order to maintain our health and spirits. As I have 
said, the rooms were arranged round a quadrangle. I occupied the 
first room in one line. Tlie next was occupied by Jawaharlal and 
the third by Asaf Ali and Dr Sycd Mahmud. The last room of this 
line was our dining-room. We used to meet for breakfast at eight 
m the morning and for our midday meal at eleven. Afterwards we 
met m my room and discussed various topics for a couple of hours. 
Then we had a little rest and met again for tea at four. Alter tea we 
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took some exercise in the quadrangle. Dinner was served at eight 
and we used to cany on our discussions till ten. Then we retired 
to our rooms. 

The quadrangle was quite bare when we came. Jawaharlal pro- 
posed that we should prepare a flower garden as this would keep 
us occupied and also beautify the place. ^Ve welcomed the idea 
and asked the Superintendent to write to Poona for seeds. We then 
prepared the ground for flower beds. Jawaharlal took the leading 
role in this. ^Ve planted some tWrty or forty kinds of seeds, watered 
them every day and cleaned the beds. As the plants began to sprout, 
we watched their growth with fascinated interest. When the flowers 
started to bloom, the compoufid became a place of beauty and joy. 

After we had been in the jail for about five days, an officer appear^ 
who, we leamt, had been appointed Superintendent of the Jail to look 
after m. He stayed in the town, came every morning at 8 a m. and 
left in the evening. Wc did not know his name and thought we must 
find a name for him. I remembered that when Chand Bibi was 
detained in this very jail, she had an Abyssinian jailor called Cheeta 
Khan. I suggested that we should give the same name to our 
Superintendent. My colleagues readily agreed. The name became 
so popular that very soon everybody started calling him Cheeta 
Khan. I was surprised when three or four days later the jailor came 
and told us that Cheeta Khan had left early that day. 

Cheeta Khan, as I shall call him, had b^n in Port BUir when the 
Japanese attacked and occupied the Andaman Islands. 

On 25 August, I wrote a letter to the Viceroy. I said that I did 
not complain that the Government thought it necessary to arrest 
my colleagues and me. I had, howrever, a complamt about the 
treatment meted to us. Even convicted criminals are allowed to 
correspond with their near relations. In our case this right had been 
denied. I wrote that I would wait for tsvo sveeks and if we had no 
satisfactory reply from the Government, my colleagues and I would 
decide what should be our course of action. 

On 10 September, Cheeta Khan came and said that he had 
received orden that sve could correspond once a week svith our 
relations. ^Vc were also to be supplied rvith one newspaper a day. 
A copy of the Times of Indus was placed on my table and from now 
on wc received it regularly. That night I read the paper for a long 
time. Wc had been without any news for over a month. Now at last 
we came to knosv of the events in the country after our arrest and 
about the progress of the svar. 

Next day I asked Cheeta Khan to send me the back numbers of 
the newspaper. Now that Government had agreed to supply us 
vdth newspapen regularly, there could be no objection to my pro- 
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posal. Ckeeta Khan agreed with me and after two or three days 
Tent me a complete file of the Times of India from the date of my 

arrest. r , • 

As I read .the reports, I realized that my reading of the situation 

that there would be disturbances in the country after our arrest 
had proved correct. Bengal, Bihar, U.P. and Bombay had taken the 
lead in the struggle against the Government. Communications had 
been disrupted and factories closed do\vn. Police stations were 
raided and burnt. Railway stations had been attacked and in some 
cases destroyed. Military lorries liad also been burnt in large num- 
bers. Factories had closed down and production of war materials 
suspended or reduced. In a word, the country had reacted violently 
to the leonine violence of the Government. The movement was not 
' confined to non-violent resistance. This was what I had anticipated 
and to some extent even advised and discussed with our workers. 

The remaining months of 1942, passed without any major incident. 

Early in 1943, there was again a change in the atmosphere. In 
February we read in the newspapers that Gandhiji had written to 
the Viceroy that he would undertake a fast for twenty-one days. He 
described it as a fast for self-purification. I was convinced that 
Gandhiji was prompted to take this step for two main reasons. As 
I have said earlier, he had not expected that Government would 
arrest the Congress leaders so suddenly. He had also hoped that 
he would get time to dc'/clop the movement on non-violent lines 
according to his own ideas. Both his hopes had been shattered. He 
acepeted the responsibility for what had happened and as was 
usual with hiiB, he was planning to undergo the fast as an expiation 
for the situation. I could not sec any sense in his fast on any other 
hypothesis. 

The Government however looked at his action from an entirely 
different point of view. They thought that he could not at his age 
and in the existing state of his health stand a fast for twenty-one 
days. To undertake the last was in their view to Court certain death. 
The Government thought that this was Gandhiji’s intention and he 
wanted the Government to be held responsible for his death. Later 
we learnt that the Government made all necessary arrangements on 
this basis. Convinced that he would not survdve the fast, they even 
brought sandalwood for his cremation. Their reaction %vas that if 
Gandhiji wanted to place the responsibility of his death on the 
Government, Government would not change their policy on that 
account. His last rites would be performed within the Aga KJtan 
Palace where he was held and liis ashes delivered to his sons. 

Dr B. G. Roy ^vrote to the Government that he wanted to act 
as Gandhiji’s physician during the period of his fast. To this the 
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posal. Cheeta Khan agreed with me and after two or three days 
sent me a complete file of the Times of India fi-om the date of my 
arrest. 

As I read the reports, I realized that my reading of the situation 
that there would be disturbances in the country after our arrest 
had proved correct. Bengal, Bihar, U.P. and Bombay had taken the 
lead in the struggle against the Government. Communications had 
been disrupted and factories closed down. Police statio^ were 
raided and burnt. Railway stations had been attacked and in some 
cases destroyed. Military lorries had also been burnt in large num- 
bers. Factories had closed down and production of war materials 
suspended or reduced. In a word, the country had reacted violently 
to the leonine violence of the Government. The movement was not 
• confined to non-violent resistance. This was what I had anticipated 
and to some, extent even advised and discussed with our workers. 

The remaining months of 1942, passed without any major incident. 

Early in 1943, there was again a change in the atmosphere. In 
February we read in the newspapers that Gandhiji had written to 
the Viceroy that he would undertake a fast for twenty-one days. He 
described it as a fast for self-purification. I was convinced that 
Gandhiji was prompted to take this step for two main reasons. As 
I have said earlier, he had not expected that Government would 
arrest the Congress leaders so suddenly. He had also hoped that 
he would get time to develop the movement on non-violent lines 
according to his own ideas. Both his hopes had been shattered. He 
acepeted the responsibility for what had happened and as was 
usual with him, he was planning to rmdergo the fast as an expiation 
for the situation. I could not see any sense in his fast on my other 
hypothesis. 

The Government however looked at his action from an entirely 
different point of view. They thought that he could not at hh age 
and in the e.xisting state of his health stand a fast for twenty-one 
days. To undertake the last was in their view to court certain death. 
The Government thought that this %vas Gandhiji’s intention and he 
wanted the Government to be held responsible for his death.' Later 
we learnt that the Government made all necessary arrangements on 
this basis. Convinced that he would not survive the fast, they even 
brought sandalwood for his cremation. Their reaction was that if 
Gandhiji wanted to place the responsibility of his death on the 
Government, Government ^vould not change their policy on that 
account. His last rites would be performed within the Aga Klmn 
Palace where he was held and his ashes delivered to his sons. 

Dr B. G. Roy wrote to the Government that he wanted to act 
as Gandhiji’s physician during the period of his fast. To this the 
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Gandhiji addressed Mr Jinnah as Qaid'i-Aaam. Hus letter was 
soon after published in the press. When Indian Muslims saw that 
Gandluji also addressed Mr Jinnah as Qaid-i-Azam, they ly t that 
he must really be so. When in July 1944, I read the report that 
Gandhiji was corresponding with Afr Jinnah and going to Bombay 
to meet him, I told my colleagues that Gandh'ji was mahing a 
great mistake. His action would not help to solve, but on the contrary 
aggravate the Indian political situation, l^ter es'ents pros’cd that 


ill- 

ha > 

towards the war. Gandhiji at that time had raygn the -stand that 
political independence of India was no doubt important but adher> 
cnce to non-\^olence was e%m more important His declared policy 
was that if the only way of achieving Indian independence was to 
participate in the war, he for one would not adopt it Now he said 
that Congress would cooperate with the British if India was declared 
Iree. This was a complete reversal of his earlier >'iews and caused 
gusunderstandmg in India and abroad. The Indians were confused, 
while the impression created tn Britain was still more unhappy. 
Many Englishmen thought that Gandhiji had reirained li^ 
helping the British when the issue of war svas in doubt In this, 
howoer, they were wrong, ibr the issue of the war had no xnBueoce 
on Gandhiji’s views. They therelbre mteipreted his present ofier of 
support as an attempt to gain British sympathy now that the \ictofy 
of the Allies was assured. In consequence they did not pay the 
attentton to his offer which he had expected. Besides, the British were 
no ion^ so much in need of Indian support as they had been in the 
earlier days of the war. This also contributed to their mdiffercnce 
to Gandhjji’s move. 

Now when I am writing in 1957 and looking at cvoit* ui retrospect, 
I cannot reiiam from saying that there was an astonishing tians- 
foTToation in the attitude of some of his closest followers on the 
question of violence versus non-violence. Sardar patcl. Dr Rajendra 
Prasad, Acharya Kripalaiu and Dr ProfuHa Ghosh had wanted 
to resign from the Workmg Committee vvhen the Congress pa s sed a 
resolution that it v\ould support the war effort if the Britisli declared 
India free. They then wrote to roe tliat ibr them non-violence was 
a creed and even more important than Indun independence. When, 
however, India did become free in 1947 not one of them said tJiat 
die Indian army should be disbanded. On the contrary, they insisted 
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that the Indian anny should be partitioned and brought under 
the immediate control of the Government of India. This was 
contrary to the proposal made by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
The Gommander-in-Chief had suggested that for three years 
there should be a joint army and a joint command but they would 
not agree. If non-violence was really their creed, how was it possible 
for them to take responsibility in a Government which spent over 
a hundred crores a year on the army? In fact, some of thern wanted 
to increase and not' diminish the expenditure on armed forces and 
today the expenditure is some two hundred crores. 

I have always had the feeling that these colleagues and friends 
did not exercise their own minds on most political issues. They were 
out-and-out followers of Gandhiji. 'Whenever a question arose they 
waited to see how he would react. I was not and I am not behind any 
of them in my regard and admiration for Gandhiji but I could not 
for a moment accept the position that we should follow hmi blindly. 
It is strange that the issue on which these friends wanted to -resign 
from the Working Committee in 1940 completely escaped their 
notice after India became free. They cannot for a moment think 
of nmning the Government of India \vithout an army and a large 
defence establishment. Nor have they ruled out war as an instrument 
of policy. Jawaharlal was the only naember of the Working Com- 
mittee who fully shared my views. I believe that the logic of events 
has supported his stand and mine. 

In June 1944, we read reports about ‘D’ Day. This was the tunung 
point of the war. The Allied victory was now certain and in sight. 
The world also realized that the greatest personality thrown up 
during the war was President Roosevelt. It seemed that his pictmxs 
of the future was being steadily justified. In both Africa and Asia, the 
Allied forces had triumphed and were now marching on Hider’s 
European citadel. This was no surprise to me. I had long held that 
as in World War I, this time alro Germany had committed the 
blunder of fighting on two fronts. In fact the day Hitler decided to 
attack the U.S.S.R., he sowed the seed of his downfeU. There \vas now 
no escape from ruin for him or his people. 

An unexpected incident took place in our camp about this time. 
Cheeta Khan came one day and said that he had received orders 
for Dr Syed iMahmud’s release. We were all surprised for we could 
not understand why he was singled out for such treatment. 

Some months ago, there had been the risk of a cholera epidemic in 
Ahmednagar. Cheeta Khan advised us to be inoculated against 
the disease. Five of us — Jawaharlal, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Asaf 
Ali, Dr Syed Mahmud and I — acted according to his advice. Four 
others Sardar Patel, Acharya Kripalani, Shanimr Rao Deo and 
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Dr ProfuUa Ghose— refused on grounds of coasdcncc. I had a touch 
of fever as a reaction but it seemed Dr hfehmud had an alleigy to the 
inoculation. He had unusually lugh and penistent fever for alrrin^ t 
a fortnight. We were all \vomcd about him and Jawaharlal with his 
customary fiiendliness acted as bis nurse and mentor. Finally the 
fever left him but he continued to bleed fiom his gums. He waj 
tmder C3iccta Khan’s treatment and had almost recovered when 
the order for his release come. His Ubess could not therefore be 
sufficient ground for his release. We thought that perhaps it meant 
a change in Government’s policy. They were now prepared to act 
more lenlenUy and had released Dr Syed Mahmud on the grounds 
of health. I later came to Jmow the real reason, hut after the lapse 
of so many years, I do not think it necessary to go into the details 
of this unhappy incidenL 

Though we did not know it for certain, we felt that the days of our 
imprisonment were also drawing to a close. Some time in the latter 
haffi of 1944, the Government of India came to the conclusion that 
it was no longer necessary to detain us in Ahmcdnagar. We had been 
taken there for several reasoc * 
detention there would remaii 
we were kept in a Civil jail, „ ... ... 

with the world outade. Detention under mih'taiy control would 
prevent this. In Ahmednagar camp jail, there were only European 
army men and they would surely prevent any communicadon with 
the outside world. We had evidence of the Government’s amdety to 


completely blocked before we were brought there. Ihe plaster was 
so new that it was still damp when we arrived. During our years’ 
detention In Ahmednagar we hardly ever saw an Indian from out* 
side. Once or twice some smaff repain had to be under taken to the 
buildings. Even for this no Indian labour was used. We were thus 
completely cut off from the world. 

The Government had succeeded in preventing any contacts wiffi 
the outside world but their fint objective had iailed. The public 
knew within a week of our arrival that we were all held in Ahm^- 
nagar Fort jail. By now the need for secrecy had also gone. British 
victory was now in sight, 'Ihc Government of India therefore felt 
that it was no longer necessary to keep us in this mihtary prison 
and we could safely be transferred to the Civil jails in our own 
provinces. 

Sardar Patel and Shankar Rao Deo ^vcre the first to mo« ^d 
Went to Poona jail. Asaf AM was sent to Batala where pohtical 
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prisoners from Delhi were generally held. Jawaharlal was taken first 
to Naini near Allahabad and then to Almora. As he ^as lea^g, 
Jawaharlal said that perhaps the time of our release was approaching. 
He requested me that I should not call a meeting of the Working 
Committee or the A.I.G.C. immediately bn rele^e. He said he 
wanted a little time for rest and recreation, and also in order to finish 
a book on India which he was writing. 

I told Jawaharlal that this was also what I would like to do. I 
too wanted a little time for rest and recuperation. I did not then 
know that we should-^ free in circumstances which would demand 
immediate and hectic^political action and that no question of rest 
would arise for perhaps the remainder of our lives. 

When the time for my transfer came, Cheeta Khan said that 
smee I was not well, Calcutta with its damp climate would not be a 
suitable place for me. He hinted that I should be sent to a drier 
place within Bengal. One afternoon he asked me to get ready. After 
my things had been placed in the car, he drove me, not to the 
Aiunednagar Station, but to a village station several miles away. The 
reason was that if I travelled from Ahmednagar, the fact would 
immediately be known. The Government did not want any publicity 
about my movements. 

Most of the time I spent in the Ahmednagar jail was passed under 
conditions of great mental strain. This had a very adverse effect 
on my health, When I was arrested, my weight was 170 lbs. When 
I was transferred from Ahmednagar I was reduced to 130 lbs. I had 
no appetite and could hardly eat. 

A G.I.D. Inspector from ^ngal had come with four constables to 
escort me. When we reached the station, Cheeta Khan handed me 
over to their charge. We travelled from Ahmednagar to Asansol via 
Kalyam. At Asansol, I was taken to the retiring room, where special 
arrangements had been made for me. In spite of Gfovemment’s 
attempt to keep the whole matter secret, the Press had somehow got 
hold of the news. I found in Asansol some Press reporters fiom 
Calcutta and some friends from Allahabad. A crowd of local people 
had ako collected. 

The Superintendent of Police, Asansol received me at the station 
and made a personal appeal. He said that if I wanted to meet the 
public, he could not stop me but if I did so, the Government would 
come down heavily on him. He would therefore be very grateful if 
I agreed to go upstairs to a room and avoided the public. I assured 
hm that I did not want to harm him or make him the subject of 
the (fovemment’s displeasure. Accordingly I went with him to an 
upstairs room. 

The Superintendent of Pnlir». was a connexion of the Nawab of 
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Dacca. Both he and his u-ife attended me and his wife insisted that 
I should sign an autograph book. Tlicy did o'crything to me 
cooiibrtable. 

I now Icaint that I was being taken to Bankura. The train c^me 
to the platfonn at about 4 p.m. and soon after I was brought to my 
compartment By no;v a huge crowd had collected on the platform. 
Apart from the local people, many had come from Calcutta, Allaha- 
bad and Lucknow, "^e Superintendent of Police and lus Inspector 
seemed to be very anxious that I should not meet an>body. The sun 
was \Try hot and they had brought an umbrella for me. The Inspector 
held it but in his anxiety to bide me from the crowd, he brought it 
down louver and lower till it rested almmt on my head. His object uas 
that the people should not see my face- He thought that in this %vay 
they could take me to the compartment without attracting dotice. 

I had no special desire to meet anyone, but when I saiv' that people 
liad come from Calcutta, Allahabad and Lucknoiv only to see me, 
I thought it was very unfoir that they should not get evxn a glimpse. 
I ther^ore took the umbrella from the Inspector and closed it The 
’ !• 

se 

and tlie Inspector are getting more and more worried every moment 
and I do not want them to get a headache on this hot day.’ 

AAer waving to the people, I got, into my compartment but the 
crowd surged all round. Apart the people on the platform, 
quite a lai^ number crossed the line and came to my compartment 
from the other side. Soon the tram left and by seven v*-c reached 
Bankura. The Superintendent of Police, Bankura and other ofBccn 
received me and escorted me to a two-store)-ed bungalow outside 
the town. 

It was the beginning of April and the da)^ wenj getting warm. 
When, however, I sat on the verandah of the first floor, I felt the 


they were of little use. The Collector used to visit me once a %»cek. 
One day he said that he had already Wiittcn to the Government that 
1 could not stay in Bankura any longer. He vvas wailing for a reply 
and would sent me to a cooler place as soon as this was received. 

A good cook is always difficult to find. In Bankura also there was 
some difficulty in the t^inniog, but soon a good cook was ragag^. 
I liked his v\-ork so much that aitcr my release, I brought him with 
me to Calcutta. 

I have already mentioned that when I entered .Ahmednagar Fort, 
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mv radio set was taken away from me. After a few days, Gheeta 
TCfian had asked me if he could use it. I gladly gave him permi^ion, 
but I did not see that radio again till I left Ahmednagar. When I 
was bemg transferred to Bengal, the radio set was placed among my 
luggage. When I tried to use it, I found it liad gone out of order. 
The District Magistrate of Bankura supplied me with another set 
and after so long a time I could hear directly the news from other 


countries. , a r 

Towards the end of April, I learnt from Press reports that Asat 

All was very seriously ill in Batala jail. He was imconscious for a 
long period and there was apprehension for his life. Government 
decided to release him and return him to Delhi. 

In May 1945, Lord Wavell went to London to have further dis- 
cussions on the Indian political situation. Towards- the end of May, 
he returned to India. One evening in June, I was listening to the 
Delhi broadcast when I heard that the Viceroy had declared that 
in accordance with earlier British assurances, fresh steps would be 
taken to solve the Indian political problem. A conference would be 
held at Simla to which leaders of the Congress, the Muslim League 
and other political parties were to be invited. The President and 
Members of the Working Comnuttce would be released so that Con- 
gress could participate in that conference. 

The next day I heard that orders had been passed for my and 
my colleagues’ release. I heard this, news at about 9 p.m. The Dis- 
trict Magistrate also heard the broadcast and sent me a message at 
10 p.m. that although he had heard the news, he had not received 
any official order. He would inform me as soon as this weis received. 
Accordingly at midnight, the jailor came and informed me that 
orders of release had come. No action could be taken at this late hour 


and the District Magistrate came to see me early next morning. He 
read out the order of release £md informed me that the Calcutta Ex- 
press left Bankura at 5 p.m. A first class coupe was being reserved 
for me on this train. 


Within a few hours, Press correspondents from Calcutta arrived 
to meet me. Local people also came in their thousands. At 3.30 
that afternoon the local Congress Committee organized a meeting 
which I attended and addressed briefly. I left for Calcutta by the 
Express and reached Howrah next morning. 

The platform and station at Howrah were a welter of humanity. 
It was with- the gpreatest difficulty that I could get out of my com- 
partrnent and enter my car. The President of the Bengal Congress, 
Mrs Labmya Prabha Datta and several other local leaders were in 
the car with me. Just as we were about to move, I noticed that there 
was a band playing in front of my car. I asked Mrs Datta why they 
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had brought a band. She replied that it was to celebrate iny iclc.i!.e. 
I did not like this and told her that this was no occasion for festivities. 
It is true that I was released, but thousands of my friends and col- 
leagues were still in jail. 

The band was stopped and removed at my request. As the car was 
crossing the Howrah bridge, my mind moved back to days of the past. 
1 remembered the day when t^et years ago I started for bomljay to 
attend the mcctmgs of the Working Committee and the A.I.C.C. 
My wife had come up to the gate of my house to bid me faretycll. I 
was now returning sdicr three years but she was in her grave and 
my home was empty. I remembered the lines of Wordsworth: 

‘But she’s in her grave and oh 
The difference to me.’ 

I told my companions to turn the car, for I wished to visit her 
grave before I went home. My car was full of garlands, I took one 
and placed it on her grave and silently read the Fateha. 


THE SIMLA CONFERENCE 

From the very beginning of the war, American public opinion 
had recognized that India's full co-operation m the war effort 
would not be available without a solution of the Indian political 
problem. They therefore pressed the Bntish Government to grant 
India her freedom. After the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour, the 
U.Sj\. became directly involved in the war President Roosevelt 
repeatedly raised the issue with Churchill, and perhaps the British 
felt that something must be done to meet American demands. When 
the Cripps Mission came, the Overseas Service of the B.B.C. broad- 


a letter from him. In his letter, the President had expressed tlje 
that India would accept the Cripps ofler and /5in the war on the 
of the democracies. The Cripps hCsssoo, ho'^ever, failed and 
situation remained as before. 

When we were arrested in Augi^ 1942, this created an 
able reaction against the British in CJhina and the LhSA. "'J' 
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strong disapproval of the British action. In Washington, the Senate 
and the House of Representatives discussed the matter and very 
strong speeches were made. 

As the war situation improved in Europe, the Americans renewed 
their pressure for the solution of the Indian political problem. This 
may liavc been one reason why Xiord Wavell went to London in May 
1945 to discuss with the Secretary of State the next step in Indid. 
It %vas then decided to convene a Round Table Conference. The 
war in Europe was practically over in April, but the war in Asia 
showed no sign of an early termination. Japan was still in possession 
of vast territories and her homeland was practically untouched. The 
greater weight of American arms had till now been used in the 
European theatre of war with the result that there was as yet hardly 
any sign of Japanese defeat. For the United States, the defeat of 
Japan was however even more important than the defeat of Germany. 
That is why President Roosevelt made Marshal Stalin promise that 
Russia would attack Japan when war came to an end in Europe. The 
Americans also realized that a Japanese defeat would become much 
easier if the full support of India could be secured. Japan was in 
occupation of Burma, Singapore and Indonesia. In all these areas, 
India could offer the greatest help. Though Hitler had been crushed 
in Europe, Indian co-operation was necessary for the early defeat 
of Japan. Thb was one main reason why American pressure for 
securing Indian support was so persistent. 

Calcutta was at this time one of the biggest centres of the American 
army in the East. As such, it was full of American Press correspondents 
and army officers. They were anxious to meet me after my release and 
I received some of them the day after I reached Calcutta. Without 
beating about the bush, they came straight to the point. They asked 
me what would be the Congress reaction to the offer brought by the 
Viceroy. I replied that I was not in a position to give a definite reply 
till I knew the details of the offer. So long as India was under the 
political domination of the British, it was self-evident that she could 
not feel any enthusiasm for the war. How could a man who was bound 
hand and foot feel enthusiasm to fight the enemy of those who tied 
him? 

They countered by asking whether the independence of India had 
not been guaranteed by the Adantic Charter, 

1 retorted that I had not seen the Charter and did not know where 
and what it was. 

_ I added that they must be referring to the well-known statement 
^ued by President Roosevelt after his discussions with Mr Churchill. 
The President had said that after the war, all nations would be given 
the opportunity to decide their future according to the principle of 
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sclMetcniunation. When Mr ChurchtU was asked in Parliament 
whether the futtirc of India would be decided on the basis of this 
statement, he had cmphadcally and categorically said ‘No*. He had 
declared not once but three times that never would the so-called 
Charter be applied to India and made it clear that the President’s 
statement had no application to India. When Mr Roosevelt's atten- 
tion was drawn to Mr Churchill’s reply, the President admitted that 
their discussion had been oral and that there was no formal record. 
1 1 would therefore he wrong to call it a Charter. 

The American correspondents were not unaware of these facts. 
They thcrclbre only smiled when I asked them where and what was 
the Charter. There was one woman among the correspondents. She 
asked me if my rhetorical question about the existence of the Charter 
referred to the President’s adoussion that there was no wiitten 
record of his understanding with Mr Churchill. 

I said, ‘Of course this is what I have in mind.’ 

The last question the correspondents asked was whether I would 
support conscription for India if the Wavell offer was accepted by 
the Congress. 

1 replied that if India was assured of her freedom she would join 
the war voluntarily. Our first duty then would be to mobilize total 
national effort and we would support conscription. 

I reminded the correspondents of a statement I had made as early 
as 1940 as the President of the Indian National Congress 1 had de- 
clared that if India’s political problem was solved, she would not only 
join the war of her own free will but would also adopt conscription 
and send every able-bodied young man to the war front I had then 
also sjud that our offer was not merely to live but also to die for demo- 
cracy. It was a pity, I added, that the Bntish did not give us even the 
opportunity of dying with honour and my offer was not accepted 

On H June 1945, Mr L. S. Amcry, Secretary of State for India 
made a statement in the House of Commons m which he declared 
that full scope would be given to India to decide about the war as 
a free nation. Asked further whether the leaders of the Indian 
National Congress would be allowed to run the Government, Mr 
Amcry said that he was asking the representatives of the Congress 
and the Muslim League to form the Government The Congres 
would thus have full freedom to choose any representatives 
liked, including Maulana Azad and Pandit Nehru 

This statement created the general impression in India tist ^ 
last the Indian political problem was about to be solved. Thsp===^ 
felt that there was no reason now why Congress should 
the offer. I started receiving huiulrcds of telegrams an; 
every day pressing me that Congress should acc^t the 
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I saw this atmosphere in the country I sent a brief statement to the 
Press 1 pointed out that Congress had never avoided responsibiJity . 
but always welcomed it. If India were offered the opportunity of 
guiding her own political and administrative destiny, I would make 
every effort to see that the challenge was accepted. I declared m 
categorical terms that our approach was constructive and not 

destructive. , ,,. , . • 

A day after my release, I received in Calcutta the v iceroy s invita- 
tion to the Round Table Conference which was to be held at Siirfa 
on 25 June. I replied that I had called a meeting of the Working 
Committee to meet at Bombay on 21 June. The Working Committee 
would consider his letter and nominate its representatives. I also 
wrote to him that I would like to meet him before the Conference 
and asked if he had any objection to the release of the correspondence 
I had carried with him from the Ahmednagar Fort Jail. 

My health was very poor at this time. I had lost more than forty 
pounds and could har^y cat. I was also suffering from all-round 
general weakness and felt completely exhausted. Doctors, advised 
me that I should ask the Viceroy to postpone the Conference for at 
least two weeks. This would give me an opportunity for treatment 
and recuperation. I did not however consider it proper that I should 
ask for the postponement of such a momentous meeting on grounds 
of personal health. 

I asked Humayun Kabir, a leading member of the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council, to act as my Secretary during the Simla Conference. 
Thiis began an association which has continued to this day. I sent 
him ahead to Bombay with a message for Jawaharlal. I asked 
Jawaharlal that he and I should meet first and decide on our line of 
action before the formal meeting of the Working Committee. 
Jawaharlal agreed with my suggestion and said that this was the 
course of action he himself had in mind. 

I reached Bombay on 21 June. As usual I stayed with Bhulabhai 
Desai. It was the same room from which I was arrested on the morn- 
ing of 9 August 1942. When I sat on the verandah and talked to 
friends I could hardly believe that three years had passed. I felt as 
if it was only yesterday that I was talking to friends and that the 
incidents since 9 August had never taken place. The familiar 
surroundings and old friends were the same. The same Arabian Sea 
stretched before me to the far horizon. 

Gandhiji was staying in Birla House according to his usual custom 
and the meeting of the Working Committee was held there. I reported 
to the Committee the invitation I had received to attend the Simlg 
Conference. The Committee considered the letter and decided that 
I should be authorized to represent the Congress at the Round Table. 
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This was conveyed ta Viceroy who maJe arrjn^fjjirnii inr 
our journey from Bombay. He placed at my dbpoMl an uciuplaiic 
which flew me to Ambala. From tlierc I drove up (o .S/tiila, I m.jy 
add that before I left Bombay, I received from the Viceroy « i< jily 
to my letter from Calcutta. He gladly agreed to meet me hflijic 
the Conference, but regarding the release of the corrc*pomlro« « Jin 
said that since I was coming to Simla lie would like to iltc 

matter with me when we met 

It was a very hot day and when I arrived at Dcliij I wat al/<4ily 
exhausted. The drive from Ambala to Kalka proval cvrii iiu,ic 
trjing. AH along the way 1 had to meet immense crowtU, 'liny 
surrounded the car, got up on the tunning lx>drd$ and evrn eJi/iil^/f 
on the roof. It was with the greatest diilkuliy dial we couM nvAc nl 
all. It was as if the people had gone mad ami (hey ma/le way 
the car only when we appealed agam and again tiiai tiify t\v/>M h/4 
delay us but let us go. Finally at about 10 p.m., I icdtiitA 'iitUtU, 
1 droro to the Savoy Hotel where fcomi had Ixen rejcrvol U/< tr-r,, 
I did not howcs'cr stay in the Savoy Hotd 1'4 iof/g, l/tni 
Wavell saw the state of my health he {tit that a was iM 
proper place for me. He therdbrt placed at my iay/tdJ ua U 
bouses attached to the Vi ee r qga l £state a.vd arranged lUH 
from the Viceregal estabiithmest ioe-rJd iry/e afw £t*e. t 
by this courteous gotorc and I 2 sa> add that I alita/S Iz/i'i 

Wavell a ofinnatcrefrostneat aad vjeaiei/sriX^ju 

The TT'rt fning I met tie as vss il' 

me courteously described fcrii^y the t<e 

on behalf of the Erithh G7vt=«=2t- H? raid t£ja tri 
constitatixial changes would hr v.^ {-x lb? 

war, but the Viceroy’s Frrgeri-e Ooucci would vc 


InttiaT^ -artfl tc would C^eSSTJZZ 5^ 

Vic eroy would alwa)? act ctf tbr 
to me to trust the Covcrsscu^ i was 

problca cf India must J>5 scr*^ 

out thaf :ie var was ^^jccacihu? s:: o= 
Italia’s ad'«'z£tag? to texxfi see 

in brin^rg the war » * «cstou: 
hfialia league acd taid ^ '«stf 
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League had any such ideas, they were completely in the wrong. 
He assured me that the Government was and would remain neutral. 

I then raised the question of my correspondence with him from 
Ahmednagar Fort Jail and expressed the hope that he would have no 
objection to its publication. 

The Viceroy said that he would not object if I was really keen but 
to him it seemed that publication just now would be unfortunate. 
He pointed out that we were now meeting in an, effort to solve the 
Indian problem in a new spirit and desired that people should 
forget the bitterness of the past If old memories were revived at 
such a time, the atmosphere would change and instead of an attitude 
of friendship and amity, there would be a spirit of distrust and anger. 
He appealed to me that I should not press for the publication of the 
correspondence and said that he would appreciate it very much if 
I accepted his suggestion. > 

I saw that the Viceroy was sincere and genuinely desired a change 
in the atmosphere. I told him that I shared his desire that we should 
create a new atmosphere and discuss our problem in a new spirit of 
friendship. I would do nothing which would prejudice such a deve- 
lopment and therefore agreed to his suggestion. 

The Viceroy repeated twice that he was gratefiil to me for this 
gesture. 

The Viceroy then described to me the details of his proposal. 
My first reaction was that it was not different in,substance from 
the Cripps offer. There was however one materiaJ difference in the 
circumstances. The Cripps offer was made when the British were 
in dire need of Indian co-operation. Today the war was over in 
Europe and the Allies had triumphed over Hider. In spite of this, 
the British Government hkd repeated their eailier offer in an attempt 
to create a new political atmosphere in India. 

I told the Viceroy tiiat the Indian National Congress had autho- 
rized me to act on its behalf but all the same I would like to consult 
my colleagues before I gave a definite reply. I had therefore called 
the Working Committee to meet in Simla to consider the proposal. 
I would in this way be able to place the decision of the Congress 
before the Conference. I assured Lord Wavell that my endeavour 
would be to find a solution and not create difficulties. 

I was impressed by the frankness and sincerity of the Viceroy as 
he described the proposals to me. I saw that his attitude was not 
that of a politician but of a soldier. He spoke frankly and directly 
and came to the- point without any attempt at beating about the 
bmh. It struck me that his approach was very different from that of 
Sir Stafford Cripps. Cripps had tried to present his proposals in as 
favourable a light as possible. He highlighted the strong points 
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and tried to slur o\cr the difficulties. Lord Wavell niade no attempt 
at embellishment and he ceruinly was not trying to nuke an impres- 
sion. He put it quite bluntly that tlic war was still on and that Japan 
was a formidable enemy. In such a situation the Britisli Government 
were not prepared to talc any far-reaching steps. Such dev elopments 
must wait till the end of the war, bat he felt tliat tlic foundation for 
far-reaching changes could now be laid. The Executive Council 
would be exclusively Indian. The top administration of the country 
would thus come into Indian hands. Once this happened, a com- 
pletely new situation would develop and furtlicr progress after the 
war would be assured. 


. r V..WW 

ment. Congress leaders were gentlemen. Tlus remark of the Viceroy 
spread all over Simla and created a stir in both official and non- 
offidal circles. Many who till then had been cold to the Congress 
and hardly recognized my existence suddenly developed warm 
feelings Ibr us. They brought me many presents and tried to impress 
on me that in their heart of hearts they had always admired the 
Congress and sided with it. 

On the 24th aAemoon, the Working Committee met in the bouse 
of Sardar Hamam Singh where Gandhiji was staying. I gave a brief 
report of my interview with the Viceroy and expressed the opinion 
that though this offer was not different from that of Cnpps, we ^ould 
accept it. In support of my position, I referred to the changed cir- 
cumstances. The wai in Europe was now over and even Japan could 
not last very long Once the war was over, the British would have no 
special reason to seek our co-opcratioo. It was therefore not desirable 
for us to reject Lord Wav ell’s offer. Wc should participate m the Con- 
ference witli a view to accepting if the terms were at all suitable. 

There was a Jong discussion but m the end the Working Committee 
decided that we should stress the following points at Uic Con- 
ference: 


^1) We must have a clear statement about the relation of the 
Executive Council to the Viceroy. If the Council arrived at a 
unanimous conclusion, would its decision be binding on the 
Viceroy or would the Viceroy have a veto even in such cases i 
(2) The position of the army must be defined. There vvas at the 
time a wall dividing the anny and the people. Tlus must pc 
changed so that Indian leaders had an opportunity of coming ^ 
into touch with the army. 
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(3) The British Government had pushed India into the war 
without consulting Indian opinion. The Congress had refused to 
accept this position. If there was a settlement and a new Executive 
Council formed, if must have the right to refer the question of 
India’s further participation in the war to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. India wovdd participate in the war against Japan not 
as a result of a British decision but by a vote of her own represen- 
tatives. 

Gandhiji, who was present throughout the meeting of the Working 
Committee, was a party to this decision. He did not on this occasion 
bring up the point that participation in the war meant that Confess 
was giving up non-violence. In other words, he did not for a moment 
raise the question of violence or non-violence. Those members of the 
Working Committee, who had earlier resigned on this issue, remained 
equally silent. 

In accordance with the Viceroy’s declaration, the ConfMcnce 
was attended by the Presidents of the Indian National Congress 
and the Muslim League as well as representatives of the Scheduled 
Castes and the Sikhs. The leader of the Congress Party and the 
Deputy Leader of the Muslim League in the Central Assembly, the 
leaders of the Congress Party and the Muslim League in the Council 
of State, and the leaders of the Nationalist Party and the Euro- 
pean Group in the Assembly were also invited. Tlte other partici- 
pants were tliose who then held office as Premiers in a Provincial 
Government or had recently held that office. The Hindu Maha- 
sabha tried to get an invitation but the Viceroy did not accept its 
claim. 

We were asked to come a little before the actual time of the 
Conference. The Viceroy received us on the lawns of the Viceregal 
Lodge, where we were formally introduced to him. I was very weak 
at the time and found it difficult to remain standing for more than a 
few nunutes. I mentioned this to Sir Evan Jenkins, the Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy, who took me to a comer where a sofa was 
placed. After I had been sitting there a few minutes, he came back 
with a lady who was introduced to me as a proficient Arabic scholar. 
Perhaps he thought that I was sitting alone and should have company. 
And \vhat better company could I have than an orientalist? I tried 
to speak to hei in Arabic but found that the poor lady’s knowledge 
of Arabic did not extend beyond Nam (Yes) and La (No). I then 
asked her in English why the Private Secretary thought her to be a 
fluent iVrabic speaker. She said that she had been in Baghdad for 
some months and at the dinner party last night, she had told some of 
the invitees that the Arab used the expression ‘Ajib, Ajib’ whenever 
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he was surprised. She laughingly added that this had obviously im- 
pressed the guests and given them the impression that she- was an 
Arabic scholar 

After a few minutes Lord Wavell came up and said that it was 
time to go to the Conference room. TTic seats were arranged with the 
Viceroy in the centre. The Congress as the principal opposition 
party sat to the left of the Viceroy. The League was on his right/ 
perhaps an unconscious admission that it was a supporter of the 
Government. 

Lord WavcU made a brief opening speech after which I placed 
before the Conference the point of view of the Congress VVorldng 
Committee. The Viceroy’s reply on all the three points raised by me 
was favourable. The discussion continued ^the whole day with only 
a break for lunch. 

The Conference was private and dm Press was not invited. After 
the first sitting, I told Lord Wavell that there would be wild specula- 
tion about our discussions unless something was officially given to 
the Press. It would therefore be dcarable to issue a Press release but 
it must be something on which the parties could agree. He said that 
after every sitting, an official statement would be prepared and 
approved by the Conference before release. Accordingly I received 
a draft that evening and sent it back with one or two minor amena- 
ments. Tliese were incorporated before the statement was issued to the 
Press. The same procedure was followed throughout the Conference. 

Soon after the Conference began, the differences bctivecn the 
Congress and the Muslim League came out into the open. By the 
second day, the Conference had agreed on certam mam principles 
hke representation for nunon'ties, whole-hearted support of the uar 
effort and continuance of the recoiutituted Executive Council under 
the Government of India Act till the end of the war Differences 
however arose about the composition of the Executive Council. 
Mr Jinnah’s demand was that Cwgress could nominate all the Hindu 
members but all the Muslim members must be nommecs of the 
League. I pointed out that Congress could never accept sucli a de- 
mand. It had approached all political problems from a national 
point of view and recognized no distinction bcl"ccn Hindus and 
Muslims on political issues It could not m any circumstances agree 
to be an organization of Hindus alone. I therefore insisted that the 
Congress should have the freedom to nommate any Indian it liked 
regardless of whether he tvas a Hindu, a Muslim, a Christian, a 
Parsec, or a Sikh. Congress should parUapate on the basis of Indian 
nationhood or not participate at alL So far as the Muslim League 
was concerned, it was for the League to decide "ho should be its 
nominees. 
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The Conference reassembled on the morning of 26 Jime but 
dispersed before lunch so that the delegates could confer ^ong 
themselves. Mr Jinnah had expressed a wish to have an informal 
discussion wth the Congress. I nominated for the purpose Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant, who, I thought, would be the right person to 
negotiate with Mr Jinnah. Their discussions continued for several 
days but in the end proved abortive. Khizir Hayat Khan, who was 
attending the Conference as the Premier of the Punjab, met me 
several times during tWs period. I was glad to find that he had taken 
up a very reasonable attitude on all nuestions and was helpful and 
co-operauve in solving problems as they arose. 

The Conference marks a breakwater in Indian political 

lustory. This was the first time that negotiations failed, not on the 
basic political issue between India and Britain, but on the communal 
issue dividing different Indian groups. A retrospect into the lustory 
of the Muslim League is necessary in order to understand this change. 
Three phases can be clearly distinguished in the attitude of the 
Muslim League towards political problems. 

The Muslim League was established in 1906 in Dacca after the 
session of the Muslim Educational Conference during Christmas. 
It owed its origm to the efforts of Nawab Mushtaq Husain. I was 
present at the session and remember the two reasons advanced for the 
establishment of the League. It was said that one would be to streng- 
then and develop a feeling of loyalty to the British Government 
among the Musalmans of India. The second was to advance the 
claims of the Muslims against Hindus and other communities in 
respect of service under the Crown, thus safeguarding Muslim in- 
terests and rights. The leaders of the League were therefore naturally 
opposed to the demand for political independence raised by the 
Congress. They felt that if the Muslims joined in any such demand, 
the British would not support their claims for special treatment in 
elective bodies and services. In fact they described the Congress as a 
dbloyal organization of rebels and distrusted even moderate poli- 
tical leaders such as Gokhale or Sir Ferozesah Mehta. During this 
phase, the British Government always used the Muslim League as a 
counter to the demands of the Congress. 

The Muslim League entered into the second phase of its activides 
whra it found that the Government was compelled to introduce 
various reforms as a result of Congress pressure. It was somewhat 
disturbed when it saw the Congress achieving its object step by step. 
The League still remained aloof from the political struggle, but as 
^n as .my advice w^ made it put in a claim on behalf of the 
Muslim community. This programme of the Muslim League suited 
fcrovemraent well In fact, there are reasons to think tliat the League 
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^^•a5 acting according to the wishes of the British. During the Morlc)-- 
Mioto Refonm as tvejl as during the Montford Scheme of Provincial 
autonomy, this was the attitude adopted by the League. 

Then came the third phase in the League’s programme during 
World War I. Ck>ngfess had gained immensely in prestige and 
strength It wss now clear that thcBnllsh Government svould have to 
recognize Indian freedom Mr Jmnah had now become the leader 
of the Muslim League and felt tlut he must take advantage of cs’cry 
.diifrrence between the Congress and the GtovcmmcnL ^\■hcncvc^ 
there v,crc discussions between die Congress and the Govcituncnt 
for the fransfrr of power, hfr Jinnah would begin by remaining 
silent. If the negotiations failed, he issued a imlk-and'Watcr state* 
menk condemning both parties and saying that since there was no 
settlement there was no need lor the Muslim League to express any 
opinion on the British offer. This is w’hat he did duiing the August 
oiler in 19-K)and the Cnpps proposals of 1942. The Simla Conference 
presmted lum with a situation that he nad never faced before* 

As I have said earlier, aU discussiont betNs'een the Congress and the 
Government had till now laded oo political issues. The Bntish were 
not willing to transfer power and the Congress was not ready to 
accept any solution which did not ensure Indian freedom Discussions 
had therefore failed on political issues and never reached the cocomu* 
nal question In the Simla Conference, I was able to persuade the 
Congress Workuig Committee to aixept Lord Wavell’s offer. Now 
that the political issue between India and Britain seemed on the 
point 0 ? solution, the Conference broke down over Uie questicm of 
communal representadon in the new Executive Council. 

I L 'Vf* alr^dy explained that the Congress had taken a national 
stand on this quesdon while the Muslim League demanded that the 
Congress should give up its nadonal character and function as a 
communal orgamzauon. Mr Jinnah took the strange stand that the 
Congress could nominate only Hindu members of the Execudve 
Council. I asked the Conference what right Mr Jinnah or the 
Muslim League had to dictate whom the Congress should nominate. 
If the Congress put forth the names of Muslims, Parsecs, Sikhs or 
ChristianSi this would reduce the number of Hindu rcpresoitadves, 
but how did this concern the Muslim League? I asked Ixird \Va\'cll 


Muslim League and it would not be proper foi either tl^ Goem- 

ment orfor himsclfasanindividual to force a decision on cither party. 
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This difference regarding the composition of the Council ^me 
out into the open after agreement had been reached on the political 
issue. When the general pattern had been accepted, the time came 
for die parties to suggest the names of their representatives. Naturally 
the first name in the Congress list was that of the Congress Presi- 
dent. We included also the names of Jawaharlal and Sardar Patel. 
Rt^ding the other two names, there was a good deal of discussion 
a^ng us before we could come to an agreement. I was keen to 
include one Parsee and one Indian Christiai.. 

A word of e.xplanation is necessary as to why I pressed for the in- 
clusion of these representatives of minorities. When we were arrested 
in August 1942, the British Government had tried hard to work up 
some of the minorities against the Congress. One of the minorities 
approached were the Parsees. They are a very small community 
but occupy an important position in national life because of their 
education, wealth and ability. I felt that an injustice had been done 
to a member of this community when Nariman was passed over at 
the time of the formation of the first Congress Minbtry of Bombay. 
The Parsees had also been affected by one of the decisions which 
Congress had taken in 1937. When prohibition was introduced in 
Bombay, the law affected the Parsee businessmen more than men 
of any other community. They had almost a monopoly of the wine 
trade and prohibition made them lose busmess worth crorcs. The 
Government perhaps thought that the Parsees would be against 
the Congress because of these incidents, but as a community they re- 
fused to play the British game. A statement signed by almost all 
important and reputed leaders of the community declared in catego- 
rical terms that they were and would remain with the Congress on 
the question of Indian freedom. 

When I read the statement in Ahmednagar Fort Jail, I was greatly 
impressed and told my colleagues that the Parsees had served India 
• well in issuing this statement. I also suggested that we must give 
proper recognition to this gesture. Though the Parsees were a very 
small community, I felt that they must find a place in the first free 
Government of India. When therefore we were drawing up the list of 
Congress nominees for the Executive Council I insisted that there 
should be a Parsee name in the list submitted by the Congress. 
Gandhiji liked my idea but felt that since the Congress could nomi- 
nate only five persons, it would not be possible to include a Parsee. 
It was however agreed that in a future Government, every effort 
must be made to accommodate a Parsee. To this I could not agree. 
I said tliat the future was uncertain. Now that we had an opportunity 
to nominate persons of our o\vn choice, we must include a Parsee in 
oar list. .Vter two days discussion, my view ultimately prevailed. 
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I also insisted on the inclusion of an Indian Christian ia the 
Congress bst. I knew that a representative of the community could 
not come from any other source. Sikhs and Scheduled Castes would 
be represented in any case, but no Christian >vouId find a plac« in 
the Government unless Congress sponsored him. I also remembered 
that the Indian Christian community had al\vays stood by the Con- 
gress and adopted a national approach on all our political problems. 

The upshot was that the list submitted by the Congress contained 
only two Hindu names. This proved, if proof were needed, that 
Congress was a tnJy national otganizatton. It could have been 
said that the Hindus, who constituted the majority community of 
India, would object to such a proposal, but be it said to their o^it 
that the Hindus of India stood solidly behind the Congress and did 
not ivavcr even when they found that in tbe Congress list of five, 
three men were drawn from Muslims, the Christians and the Farsces. 
Later, (he Hindu Mahasabha tried to make poLticai capital out of 
this decision of the Congress, but everyone knows how miserably 
the Mahasabha failed. It is a stran^ irony of late that like the 
Mahasabha, the Muslim League also oppos^ the inclusion by the 
Congress of a hfuslim name in its list 

Looking back on events after a period of ten years, i cannot still 
help feeling surprised at the strange situaUon which developed as 
a result of the attitude of the Muslim League. The provision^ bst 
whjcli Lord Wavcll had himself prepared included lour names in ad- 
dition to the five names each of the Congress and the Muslim League. 
One of these was a representative of-tbe Sikhs, vW’o ol the scheduled 
castes and the iburth was Khizir Hayat Khan, then Premier of the 
Punjab. Jinnah reacted violently agaiusi the suggestion tliat there 
should be two Muslims in the Executive Council who were not his 
nominees. Kliizir Hayat Khan came to see me and 1 assured lum 
that the Congress would not object to his inclusion. I repeated this 
to Lord \VavcU. If, tlicrcforc, the' Conference had not broken down 
because of Jinnah’s Opposition, the result would have been that the 
Muslims, who constituted only about 25 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of India, would have had seven represcotativ'cs in 3 Council of 
fourteen. This is evidence of the generosity of the Congress and also 
throws a lurid light on the stupidity of the Muslim League. Tlie 
League was supposed to be the guardian of Muslim interests and 
>ct it was because of its opposition lliat Uic Muslims of India were 
denied .7 substantial share in tlie Government of undivided India. 
Tlic intransigent attitude of the Muslim League fmailv led to the 
bieakdown of the Confciencc. 

After the Conieraicc was over, I issued a statement and held a Proa 
cviifcicnce in w'hicli I explained the difli^ultics in tlie wa) o on 
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gross participation in the Simla Conference. The proposals were 
presented to us suddenly. On 15 June 1945 my colleagues and I 
were released and sve had to take a decision straightaway on the 
invitation. We realized that vast changes had taken place in the 
international sphere and that these had undoubtedly had reper- 
cussions on the Indian problem. The inevitable result of these 
clianges was to bring to tl forefront the question of Indian freedom 
and that of the freedom of other Asian countries. In spite of all 
these difficulties, the Worldng Committee had decided to participate 
in the Conference. 

I told the Press that at all stages during the Conference, I had 
emphasized the national character of the Congress. I had also made 
it plain to the Viceroy that the Congress Working Committee wished 
to co-operate in every reasonable way in helping to resolve the present 
political deadlock. 

I pointed out that if the Simla Conference had succeeded, the war 
against Japan would have become not only Britain’s but India’s war 
against Japan. India was directly concerned with the question of 
liberating countries in South-East Asia. It would, therefore, be the 
duty of the new Government of India to carry on the war against 
Japan till all these countries were liberated. The new Indian Govern- 
ment could not, however, be a party to any proposal for restoring 
the domination of former European imperialist powers. We would 
not permit the use of a single Indian soldier or the expenditure of 
a single pie for restoring the pre-war colonial regimes in South- 
East Asian countries, ' 

I also told the Press that after the fundamental issue of the transfer 
of power to Indian hands had been settled, the Conference began to 
consider the strength and composition of the new Executive Coun- 
cil. The Conference was adjourned to enable private and informal 
talks to take place among the parties but these conversations 
led to no result. In the course of these informal talks the position 
taken up by Mr Jinnah Wcis ,that the Muslim League alone should 
nominate Muslim members in the new Executive Coimcil, and 
that Congress would have no right to nominate any Muslim. The 
Congress foimd that such a position would be inconsistent with its 
basic national character. It was not merely a question of seats, but 
one affecting''^ fundamental principle. We were prepared to accom- 
modate the Muslim League to the farthest possible extent, but 
Mr Jinnah took up an uncompromising attitude. He refused to 
submit even a list of names imless his point of view was accepted. 
The Viceroy had told me that he did his best, but failed to persuade 
h/Ir Jinnah, who insisted that the Muslim nominees should all be 
nominated by the League Working Committee.’ The Viceroy was 
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unable to agree to this and felt that it was not profitable to proceed 
with the proposal at present. 

I may here quote from the statement I had then issued : 

Two points arise out of the present situation. The first is that the 
attitude of the Muslim League has been responsible for the iailurc 
of the Conference. The second point which emerges fixim the 
refusal of the Muslim League is that k is for Lord AVavcII to decide 
whether to go forward or not. His Excellency has decided not to 
proceed for the present In this connection I must repeat what I 
said at the Conference The British Govcnimcnt cannot absohx 
themselves of the responsibility for the communal problem here. 
\Vhcther it is today or tomorrow, they must take up a firm stand 
on a just and (air basis. There is no o^er alternative but to do so. 
And once a dedsion is taken, we must move forward Those who 
are prepared to go forward must be allowed to go forward and 
those who wisli to be lefr out should be left out. Without detennina* 
tion, nothing can be done. Was-criog mmds and faltering steps 
will never carry us forward in the path of progress. Wc must think 
before >ve take a step, but once we decide, hesitation is not a virtue 
but a sign of definite weakness. 

1 told the representatives of the Press that I had no regrets what- 
soever for the Congress stand in this conference We had gone as for 
as ive could to meet the wishes of Mr Jmnah, but we could not 
accept his claim that the Muslim League was the sole representative 
and authoritative organization of the Muslims of India. In the 
provinces where Muslims were in a majonty, there was no League 
Ministry. There was a Congress Ministry in the Frontier Province. 
In Bengal, there was Governor’s rule, wlule m the Punjab it was a 
Unionist Ministry. In 'Sind, Sir Ghulam Hussain depended on 
Congrms support and the same position held m Assam It could not, 
therefore, be clmmed that the Muslim League represented all the 
Muslims. There was in (act a large bloc of Muslims who hail nothing 
to do with the League. 

Before I conclude this chapter, I would like to refer to one of tie 
consequences of the ‘Quit India’ Mo^'cmenl. Dunng this paioi, 
some new personalities appeared on the Indian scene. They were 
throwTt up by the demands of the new suuauoD. Among ihca wa 
Mrs Asaf Ah. I have already mentioned thlt on the sacrscig 
9 August 1942, she told me on the Bombay railway plarfors ^ 
she would not remain idle After our arrest, she toured all 
country and sought to organize irsistasce to the Britiih 
She was not worried about the distmcucn between viofessf 
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violence but adopted any method she found useful. After some time, 
the Government began to take notice of her activities and attempts 
were made to arrest her. She however, went imderground and was 
able to evade arrest. In this she was helped by a large number of 
Indians many of whom were Government officers or industrialists 
who were normally regarded as loyal supporters of the Government. 
Some businessmen of Bombay and Calcutta helped her. She even 
stayed in the homes of officers of the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Army. She was able to raise the funds she needed and 
remained active throughout the whole period of our detention. 

When I was released in 1945, she came to see me secretly in 
Calcutta. I spoke to Lord Wavell about her who said that he would 
not arrest her for her past activities but what about the future? 
I told Lord Wavell that the political situation had changed and 
there was little likelihood of her continuing with subversive acti- 
vities. When I ^vas satisfied that she would not be arrested, I asked 
her to come out and this she did in the latter half of 1945. 

fler activities had become so well-known that the Viceroy cited 
her case in a speech in which he questioned the bona Jides of the 
Congress regarding non-violence. He said that when the ^vife of a 
member of the Working Committee was engaged in violent activities, 
it ^vas difficult for the Government to believe in Congress declara- 
tions concerning non-violence. When we learnt about these develop- 
ments in Ahmednagar Fort Jail, I found that Asaf Ali was worry- 
ing not about his own imprisonment but about the dangers which 
his wife was facing. I tried to reassure him by saying that he should 
not .worry, but be proud that she was e.xhibiting such courage and 
intiative in a noble cause. 


GENERAL ELECTIONS 

After the Sunla Conference the doctors strongly advised me to 
go to ]^hmir for a change. My health was still weak and it was 
wth difficulty that I could carry on even the normal duties of the 
Congress President. Jawaharlal also needed a change and he too 
decided to go to Kashmir. I spent the months of July and August 
m Gulmarg. It was while I was there that I learnt that the Labour 
Pmty had won an unprecedented victory in the British General 
Elections. I immediately sent a telegram of 'congratulations to 
Mr Attlee and Sir Stafford Cripps. I expressed the hope that now 
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tliat Labour had come to po\\-er, it u-ouJd fulfil the pledges it had 
alw-ays given to India during tlie years it uos in opposition. In 
his reply Attlee said tliat the Labour Party uould do its best to 
arrhe at a right solution of the Indian problem. Cn'pps cabled that 
it was li« hope that India would not be disappointed. I may add tliat 
Gandhiji and Javvaiiarlal did not like this e\diange of telegrams. 
They were both sceptical about the Labour attitude to India. I 
was, however, convinced that the Labour Party would approach the 
Indian problem from a fresh angle and I was optimistic about the 
outcome. 

Shortly after this, the Viceroy declared Uiat General Elections 
should be held in India in the coming winter. This made it ncccs* 
sary to call a meeting of the Working Committee and the A.I.C.C. 
It was necessary for the Congress to decide wliat attitude to adopt 
as a result of the failure of the Simla Conference. There were those 
who were in favour of starting a new movement. Olliers held tlut 
even if no movement was launched, the Congress sliould boycott 
the Elections. I was of the view that there was no justification for 
either of these suggestions. If the Simla Conference had failed it 
was not the fault of thf British The cause of the failure was com* 
munal, not political. 

I was still at Gulmarg when there was a neiv and unprecedented 
development in world history. The Amencans dropped atom bombs 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Before these bombs were used, it \^as 
the general estimate that it v^-ould take at least two years to break 
down Japanese resistance. After Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the situa* 
tion was completely transformed. The Japanese had no answer to 
this new and frightful weapon of destruction and were compelled 
to accept unconditional surrender. The war in Europe was already 
over. Witiun a few weeks, the American army had landed on 
Japanese soil and occupied Tokyo. General MacArthur became 
tlic virtual ruler of Japan. 

I am suU convinc^ that there was no justification for the use of 
atom bombs on Japan witliout previous warning It was a weapon 
which completely destroyed not only nuhtaiy forces but the civil 
population and harmed even unborn generations In fact, t threat- 
ened the destruction of man. When in World War I, the Germans 
had used poison gas against the Allies, woild opinion condemned 
them in unqualified terms. IflhcGcnnans liad then been guilty of in- 
humanity, how could one absolve the Americans of the same charge? 
I felt that the use of tlic atom bombs exceeded the limits of permis- 
sible destruction and did not redound to the prestige or hcroisn ^ 
the Allies. I also noted with regret that the Allies liailcd thisc=s^ 
as a magnificent victory and there was hardS> one word of 
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My health was still weak. July and August are not the proper 
season for Kashmir and I had not benefited much by ray stay there, 
but September brought a most pleasant change and I began to im- 
prove rapidly. My appetite returned and I was able to take exercise. 
If I could have stayed for another month, I feel sure that my health • 
would have been fully restored. Circumstances, however, demanded 
that I should leave Kashmir. The Working Committee and the 
A.I.C.C. needed my presence. When I came down to the plains, the 
temporaiy improvement in my health disappeared. 

There was at that time no air service to Kashmir. One had to go 
by the long and circuitous motor route. The Americans, however, 
were flying large numbers of army officers to Kashmir for rest and 
recreation. Every two weeks a fresh batch was sent by aeroplane 
to Srinagar. Some of these officers came to meet me. When tliey 
heard I had to return to Delhi, they offered to fly me down in the 
special plane of the American Commander. On 10 September, I 
reached Delhi by their plane and started for Poona. The Working 
Conunittee met at Poona on 14 September and after a fev/ days 
adjourned to Bombay. Both in the Working Committee and the 
A.I.C.C., there were heated discussions about our new line of policy. 
A majority, including Gandhiji, held that we must devote ourselves 
to exclusively constructive work. They believed that there was not 
much hope on the political plane. 

I argued that there was a great change in Britain as the result of 
the formation of the Labour Government. The Labour Party had 
always been friendly to India. In view of this, it was desirable that 
we should give it an opportimity of proving its bona Jides. My 'firm 
conviction was that we should not start a new movement but parti- 
cipate in the General Elections. I also pointed out that the Simla 
Conference had been a serious attempt to solve the Indian problem. 
Though it had failed, we must appreciate the spirit displayed by 
Lord IVavell and now that Labour was in power, await further 
developments. After a good deal of discussion, my views finally 
prevailed. 

I now thought it necessary' to take up the question of political 
prisoners. The Government of India had released the members of 
the Working Cor^ttee, but thousands of ordinary members of the 
Congress were still in jail. At the time of the Simla Conference, it 
w^ not clear to me what our ne,xt step should be. I did not, therefore, 
raise the question of a general amnesty for all political prisoners at 
the Conference. 

After the Conference t\vo events transformed the entrre scene. The 
first \vas the sweeping victory of Labour in Britain and the second 
was the dropping of the atom bomb and the end of the war. The 
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political picture, both national and international, liaj now bfcoinc 
much c/carcr. I was convinced that we should follo\v a dual policy. 
On the one hand, we must keep the spirit of struggle alive among 
the Indian people and on the other, we must refrain from any jncci- 
pltate step. 

JEvents developed as I had anticipated. Some time after the end of 
the war. Lord Wavcll declared tliai General Elections would be held 
in India. As soon asl heaid this announcement, I knew that the lime 
had come to raise the question of the release of the jioliilcal prhoncis. 
Once General Elections have been announced, l/icre could be no 
justification for keeping them m jail. I wrote to Lord Wavcll fiom 
Gulmarg and said that I had not raised the question of tlie political 
prisoners in Simla as the time was not opportune. Mow the situation 
had changed. Since the war was over and General Elections luid been 
announced, there should be a general amnesty. This was necessary 
in the interests both of the Indian people and of the Government. 
So far as the prisoners themselves were concerned, they had been tti 
jail for years and would be prepared to stay there for some more 
months. Continued detention would not harm them but it would 
reduce the prospects of a settlement If the Government desired to 
create a new political atmosphere, they would liave to release all 
political prisonen. 

Lord \VaveU replied by telegram. He said iltat he agieed with my 

.» . .I*.' . S ■ 'I'll 


clud^ JaiPrakash N'arain, Ramanandan Mishra and several mlicri. 

I vvas not saUsfied with this outcome of niy intcrvenlion. f saw 
no reason why a stnalJ group of lefusis sliould hr, detained when all 
the others were being released TJic Government of India had sus* 
picions against them, but tlicrc was no proof tlial they lud bcliavcd 
differently fresn the other Congress wr/rken who lud taken jiart In 
the ‘Quit India' .Movement After tltr AJCG met at Jlombay in 
September, I wrote a long and drtailed letter to laird Wavcll, I 
said that the effect on the country would very unfortunate if this 
Wdfd of poUucal psiioners was w«t rele avivi If Lwd Wave!/ 
Slanted to create a proper atmotpherr in the country lie would agree 
to a general amnesty. I>5rd Wavell finally agteed and tljeyvwre 
all released. 
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Election Committee. It was not possible to hold another meeting of 
the A.I.C.C. to consider the fuller manifesto in view of the immi- 
nence of tlie General Elections. The Working Committee therefore 
issued the following manifesto on its own authority; 

For sixty years the National Congress has laboured for the 
freedom of India. During this long span of years its history has been 
the history of the Indian people, straining at the leash that lias 
held them in bondage, ever trying to unloose themselves from it. 
From small beginnings it has progressively grown and spread in 
this vast country, carrying the message of freedom to the masses of 
our people in the towns as well as the remotest villages. From these 
masses it has gained power and strength and developed into a 
mighty organization, the living and vibrant symbol of India’s will 
to freedom and independence. From generation to generation it has 
dedicated itself to this sacred cause, and in its name and under its 
banner innumerable countrymen and countrywomen of ours have 
laid down their lives and undergone suffering in order to redeem 
the pledge they had taken. By service and sacrifice it has enshrined 
itself in the hearts of our people; by its refusal to submit to ainy 
dishonour to our nation it has built up a pov/erful movement of 
resistance to foreign rule. 

The career of the Congress has been one of both constructive 
effort for the good of the people and of tmeeasing struggle to gain 
freedom. In this struggle it has faced numerous crises and come 
repeatedly into direct conflict with the armed might of a great 
Empire. Following peaceful methods, it has not only survived 
these conflicts but has gained new strength from them. After the 
recent three years of an unprecedented mass upheaval and its 
cruel and ruthless suppression, the Congress has risen stronger 
titan ever and more loved by the people by whom it has stood 
through storm and stress. 

The Congress has stood for equal rights and opportunities for 
every citizen of India, man or woman. It has stood for the unity 
of ail communities and religious groups and for tolerance and 
goodwill between them. It has stood for full opportunities for the 
people as a whole to grow and develop according to their own 
wishes and genius; it has also stood for the freedom of each group 
and territorial area within the nation to develop -its own life and 
culture within the larger framework, and for this purpose such 
territoiial areas or provinces should be constituted, as far as 
possible, on a linguistic and cultural basis. It has stood for the 
rights of all those who suffer from social tyranny and injustice and 
for the removal for them of all barricts to equality. 
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The Congress has enwsaged a free, democratic State uitli the 
fuadamentai rights and ciwJ liberties of all its citizens guaranteed 
in the constitution. This constitution, in its \-icu-, should be a 
federal one with a great deal of autonomy for its constituent units 
and its legislative organs elected under uni>-crsal adult franchise. 

A hundred and fifty years and more of foreign rule Jias'c arrested 
the growth of the country and produced numerous vital problems 
that demand immediate solution. Intensive exploitation of the 
country and the ptoplc during this period has reduced the masses 
to the depths of misery and star\aiion. The country Jias not only 
been politically kept under subjection and humiliated, but has also 
suffered economic, social, cultural and spiritual degradation. 
During the years of war, and even now, this process of exploitation 
by irresponsible authority and complete ignoring of Indian interests 
and vie\vs has reached a new height, an incompetence in the 
administration, leading to terrible famine and widespread misery 
among our people. There is no way to solve any of these uigent 
proWems except through freedom and independence. The content 
of political freedom must be both economic and social 

The most vital and urgent of India’s problems is how to reinove 
the curse of poverty and raise the standards of the masses. It is to 
the well-being and progress of these masses that the Congress has 
directed its special attention and its constructive activities. It is 
by their well-being and advancement that it has judged every 
proposal and every change and it has declared that anything that 
comes in tlie way of the good of the masses of our country must be 
removed. Industry and agriculture, the social services and public 
utilities must be encouraged, modernised and rapidly extended 
in order to add to the wealth of the country and give it the capacity 
for self-growth, without dependence on others But all this must be 
done with the primary object, and paramount duty of benefiting 


co-ordinate social advance, m all its many fields, to prevent the 
concentration of wealth and power in the hands of individuals and 
groups, to prevent vested interests inimical to society from growing 
and to have social control of the mineral resources, means of 
transport and the principal methods of production and distribu- 
tion in land, industry and in other departments of national activity, 
so that free India may develop into a co-operative commonw ealth. 

In international affain, the Congress stands for the establishment 
of a world federation of free nations. Till such time as such a federa- 
tion takes shape, India must develop friendly relations with all 
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nations, and particularly with her neighbours on the east and the 
west and north. In the Far East, in South-East Asia and in Western • 
Asia, India has had trade and cultural relations for thousands of 
vears and it is inevitable that v/ith freedom she should renew and 
develop these relations. Reasons of security and future trends of 
trade also demand these closer contacts with these regions. India, 
which has conducted her own struggle for freedom on a non-violent 
basis, will always throw her weight on the side of world peace and 
CO "Operation. She will also champion the freedom of all other 
subject nations and peoples, for only on the basis of this freedom 
and the elimination of imperialism everywhere can world peace be 
cstablisned. 

On 8 August 1942, the All-India Congress Committee passed a 
resolution, since then famous in India’s history. By its demands 
and cliallenge tlie Congress stands today. It is on the basis of this 
resolution and with its battle-cry that the Congress faces die elec- 
tions for the Central and Provincial .‘\ssemblies. 


The Central Legislative .•\ssembly is a body rviih no power or 
authority and is practically an advisory body whose advice has 
been constantly flouted and ignored. It is completely out of date 
and is based on a very restricted franchise. The electoral registers 
for it arc full of errors and omissions and no opportunities for cor- 
recting or adding to them have been given. Large numbers of our 
countrymen are still in prison and many others who have been 
released are disqualified from standing for election. Obstructions 
in the way of holding public meetings still continue in many places. 
Yet, with all these and other handicaps and drawbacks, the 
Congress has decided to contest the elections to show that the 
inevitable result of elections, however restricted, must be to 


demonstrate the overwhelming solidarity of the opinion of the 
voters on the issue of independence. Therefore, in this election, 
petty issues do not count, nor do individuals, nor sectarian cries — 
only one thing counts; the freedom and independence of our 
Motherland, from which all other freedoms rvill flow to our people. 
So the Congress appeals to the voters for the Central A^embly 
all over the country to support the Congress candidates in every 
way at ^ forthcoming elections, and to stand by the Congress at 
mis cntitM juncture, which is so pregnant with future possibilities. 
Many a time the people of India have taken the pledge of inde- 
pendence; that pledge has yet to be redeemed, and the well- 
beloved «^mc for wliich it sunds and which has summoned us so 
often, stiU beckons to us. But the time is commg when we shall 
redeem It in full, not by the election but by what comes after it. 
Mcanwbie, this election is a small test for us, a preparation for the 
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greater things to come. Let all those who care and long for frccclont 
and the independence of India meet this test with strength and 
confidence, and march together to the free India of our dreams. 

As was generally expected, Congress achieved an absolute majority 
in all the Provinces except Bengal, the Punjab and Sind. In Utese 
three Provinces, the position was complex. In Bengal the Muslim 
League was the largest single^ party and captured almost half the 
scats. In the Punjab, the Unionist parly and the League were balanced 
in almost equal numben. In Sind also, the Muslim League won a 
large number of seals but could not achiew a majority. In these 
three provinces the Muslim population was in the majority and the 
Mushni League had carried on propaganda to arouse religious fanati- 
cism and communal passions. This clouded the political issues so 
much that Muslims who stood on Congress or any Oliver ticket Ivad 
great difficulty in even securing a hearing from the people. In the 
Nortli'West Frontier Province, where the Muslim majority was the 
largest, aU the efforts of the League failed and the Congress was able 
to form the Govenuaent. 

It viould be appropriate at this stage to review once again the 
political situation m India When the second World War broke out, 
the communists were at a loss because Hitler and Stalm had entered 
into a non-aggrcssion pact. Till the Nazi-Soviet agreement, the com- 
munists had been in the forefiont m attacking Hitler and condemn- 
ing the Nau philosophy of life Indian communlsu knew in their 
heart of hearts that Stalin had committed a great blunder m enter- 
ing into this pact, but like communists in other parts of the world, 
they lacked the courage to say so They therefore described the 
vmderstanding as an attempt to limit the extent of the war wliidi 
was described as an imperialut war. Being almost helpless they 
sought to justify their position by describing Hitler as the lesser evil. 
In wcw of this they could not offer any help to the British and in 
fact strongly supported Indian neutrality between the two camps. 
^Vhen, however, Hitler attacked Russia, the conunuiusts turned a 
complete somersault They declared the war to be a people’s war 
andweat all out in support of the Brituh- In India they openly joined 
the war propaganda and did everything to help the British war 
effort Mr M, N. Roy accepted funds from the Government openly 
and carried on propaganda in favour of the war. The communnH 
also received Govemment assistance in various ways. TJic ban o-i 
the Communist Party was removed and members of the party 
to cany on war propaganda. 

The Congress on the other liand luui launclicd tiic 'Qjy-l 
Movement Congressmen had been arrested in large r.uai^s 
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regard for Congress and said that they would act according to our 
orders. I remember another inddent clearly. The Governor of 
Bengal had expressed a wish to meet me. When I went to Govern- 
ment House, the constables on duty surrounded my car and as I came 
out each man came up individually and saluted me. They all assured 
me that they would act according to my orders. Since I had gone to 
Govenunent House at the invitation of the Governor, I did not 
it proper that there should be any slogaiu. However, the 
would not keep quiet, but shouted slogans in my honour. This was 
clear evidence that their sympathies were with Congress and that 
they were no longer afraid of expressing them openly. If the Govern- 
ment wished to punish them for their sympathy with the Congress- 
they were even ready for it. 

These developments were naturally reported to the authorities. 
Government received detailed reports and passed them on to the 
Secretary of State for India. The British resized that, for the first 
time in Indian history, the entire people was aflame with the desire 
for independence. Political freedom was no longer the objective of 
the Congress alone but of all sections of the people. Still more 
important was the fact that all sections of the Services— Civil and 
MUitary— were moved by the same impulses. There was no longer 
anything secret about this upsurge for freedom. Men and officers of 
the Defence Forces declared openly that they had poured out tlicir 
blood in the svsr on the assurance that India would be free afier the 
cessation of hostilities. They demanded that this assurance must 
now be honoured. 

After the general elections were over, the question of forming the 
new Government arose in each province. It became necessary for 
me to visit the provincial capitals and supervise the formation of the 
Ministries. The time at my disposal was very short but air transport 
helped to solve the problem. During the war, all air services had 
bem brought under the control of the Government. They also con- 
trolled the allotment of scats. Lord Wavell issued instruction* drat 
I should be given every tAdlity and this made it possible for me to 
visit all the provincial capitals. 

When I came to Bihar for the formation of the Government, I 
found the situation complicated by the rivalries of different group® 
within the Congress. To these were added the personal problems of 
important Congressmen. There was the acure and long-stoding 
rivalry between Dr Srikrishna Sinha and Dr Anugraha Narayan 
Sinha. There was also the question of Dr S>‘cd Mahmud as 
Congressmen had turned against him after his rtlezx from i^imcd- 
nagar Fort jail. In the end, all the three were included m tne 
Cabinet and I was glad that this was done with the support o 
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Jawahaxlal is by nature warm-hearted and generous and personal 
jealousies never enter his mind. However, there were some among his 
relations and friends who did not like nis cordial relations with me 
and sought to create difficulties and jealousies between us, JawaharJal 
has a weakness for theoretical considerations and they took advantrf^e 
of this to turn him against me They spoke to him and said tlut 
the alliance of Congress with the Unionist Party was in principle 
\%TDng. They argued tint the Muslim League was a mass organiza- 
tion and that the Congress should have formed a coalition with the 
Muslim League and not wiffi the Unionists in the Punjab. This was 
the line which the Communists had adopted openly- Jawaharlal 
was partially influenced by their views and may havT ffiought that I 
was sacriHcing leftist principles m ibtming a coalition with the 
Unionist Party. 

Those who wanted to create a division between Jawaharlal and 
myself also kept on telling him tnat the praise showered on me was 
a reflection on all other Congress leaders. They knew liis generous 
nature and thercTore spoke more about the others than him, but 
they insisted that if his own paper, the Xaiional HeraU, continued to 
speak so highly of me, the result would be that I should soon achieve 
on unrivalled position m the Congress organization and this would 
not be good for democracy within the Congress. 

I do not think that personal considerations had any eifcct on Javva- 
harlal’s mind, but he may have been influenced by the ideological 
sophistries. In any case, during the meeting of the Congress Working 
Committee at Bombay, I found that for the first time since we had 
worked together in the Congress, he opposed my line of action un 
almost every item. Jawaharlal took the line that the policy I had 
adopted in the Punjab was not correct- He even saia that I had 
brought down the prestige of the Congress, I was both surprised and 
sorry to hear this- What X had done in the Punjab was to put Con- 
gress into the Govenunent despite the fact that the Governor had 
been working for the installation of a Muslim League Ministry. 
Through my endeavours, the Muslim League had been isolated and 
Congress, though it was a minority, had become the decisive factor 
in Punjab affairs. Khizir Hayat Khan was the Chief JifuiistCT 
through Congress support and he had naturally come under its 
jnftucnce. 

Jawaharlal held that the participation of Congrea in the Govern- 
ment without being the majority pa«y was not right. This would 
force the Congress to compromise and perhaps make it resUc from its 
principles. I denied that there was any risk of the Congress gi\ins 
lip its principles but at the same lime made it clear that if the ^\ erk- 
ing Committee did not approve of iny decision in Lahore, u ccu-d 
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the discrimination but recourse to direct action at the present 
seemed to me unwise. 

Mrs Asaf Ali took up the cause of the naval officers and 
their ardent supporter. She came to DcUu to win my support. 
I told her that the officers had not acted sviscly and my advice to 
was that they must go back to svork unconditionahy. “Hic Bombay 
Congress telephoned to me for my advice and I sent them a telegram 
to the same effect. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was then in Bombay 
and he also consulted me. I told him that the steps tak^n by the ruv^ 
officers ^\crc wrong and they sliould go back to svork. Sardar Patel 
asked as to what Uicy should do in case the Gos-errunent did not gi\-c 
them tlie opportimity to return to their work. I replied that it was my 
reading of Uie situation that the Government would agree to let them 
return. In cose the Government raised any difficulty, we should 
such action as might be proper. 

I was due to leave for Pesliawar the next day in connexion %rith 
the formation of the htinistry there. Hm\e\'cr I postponed my visit 
and asked for an immediate interview with the Commander'in*C3uef. 
Lord Auchinleck met me in Parliament House at 10 a.m. next 
morning. I put for lus considerations two points: 

(1) Congress has not approved of the action of the naval officers 
and has advised them to go back to work unconditionally. Congress 
is however anxious that there should be no victimization. If the 
Government adopted any vindictive measures. Congress would take 
up the cause of these officers. 

(2) TIic racial discrimination and other grievances ot tne naval 
officers must be examined and removed. 

Lord Auchinleck spoke in a most fnendly spirit. In fact, his tone 
\vas more cordial Uian I It 1 expected. He said that tlicrc would 
be no victimization if the officers returned to duty unconditionally. 
So lar as ducrimination was concerned, his entire effort would be to 
remove it completely. His replies satisiicd me and I immediately 
issued a statcmoit c^ing upon llic officen to return to duly and 
assuring them that there ivould be no victimization. 

The icvolt of the naval officers in Bombay was of special signU 
ficance in the context of existing cimimstanccs. This was tlie lint 
time since 1057 that a section of the Defence Forces had openly 
rebelled against tlic British on a political issue. Tlie rebellion ivas 
not an isolated Ormt, Ibr earlier there liad been the /bnnatioa of the 
Indian National ikrmy under Subhas Qiandra Bose out of Induu 
pilsoneis of war. Tins army liad attacked India in 1&44 and was 
at one stage on the i»ml of capturing Implial. After the surmider 
of Japan, the Biitisli ic-occupicd Burma and nian> officers of tl;e 
Indi.an National .\nny weic taken prlsoncis. Tlic> did not repent 
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of their action in having joined the Indian National Army and some 
of them were now facing trial for treason. AU these developments 
convinced the British that they could no longer rely on the Armed 
Forces unless the political problem of India was satisfactorily 

solved. ^ . 

I first heard of the capture of the officers of the Indian National 

Army when I was m Gulmarg after the Simla Conference. NIr Fratap 
Singh, a Judge of the Punjab High Court, came to me one day in 
great excitement and reported that some Indian officers who had 
fought the British under Subhas Chandra Bose had been arrested. I 
think that one of his relations was involved in the affair and he was 
greatly worried about the fate of these young men. His own mental- 
ity was that of the traditional civil servant. He therefore felt that any 
interference by the Congress would prejudice the case of these 
prisoners. He su^ested that the Congress should take no interest in 
the affain of the Indian National Army, for he argued that this would 
keep the trial out of politics. I told liim that his views were entirely 
wrong. If the Congress took no interest in the matter, the Govern- 
ment would punish the I.N.A. officers and, in some cases, mete out 
the extreme penalty. These officers included some of our finest young 
men and their imprisonment or death would be a serious national 
loss. I decided straightaway that Congress should undertake the 
defence of the I.N.A. officers and immediately issued a statement to 
this effect. 

As I viewed the matter, I felt that the British Government could 
not complain of the conduct of these officers. A part of the Indian 
Army had been sent to Burma and Singapore. When Japan occu- 
pied these regions, the British Government left the Indian Army 
to its fate. In fact, it was a British officer who handed over the 
Indian Army to the Japanese, If the Indians had remained supine, 
as prisoners of war they would still have been compelled to under- 
take the construction of roads or other work in factories which would 
help the Japanese war effort. They would thus have become play- 
things in the hands of the Japanese and might well have been the 
instruments for capturing India for Japan. They adopted a different 
attitude and decided they would themselves fight for Indian freedom. 
So long as they were prisoners in Japanese hands the British Govern- 
ment could not help them in any way. If they had sided with the 
Japanese under duress, even such action could have been justified. 

n fact they did better. Their action in organizing a separate army 
which maintained its identity as the Liberation Army of India was 
the best course of action in tije circumstances. In this way they 
ensured that if the British were driven out of India, the country 
would be occupied, not by Japanese armies, but by an Indian 
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National Army. I therefore saw no reason \»hy members of the 
I.N.A. should be prosecuted. 

The Congress held that if the Government proposed to prosecute 
the officers of the I.N.A., the trial should be public and the Congrtsss 
should make the necessary arrangements for their legal defence. I 
wrote to Lord Wavell in Uus connexion and pressed that he dxjuld 
accept the Congress view Lord Wavcil agreed and issued orders 
that a public trial of the officeis should be held in the Red Fort, 
The trials excited great public enthusiasm and continued for several 
months. In the end, aU the officers were released, cither on the 
orders of the court or as,an act of clemency by the Viceroy. 

There were a few officers who were not at fiist released or in whose 
cases the decision svas withheld. This led to great public resentment 
and demonstrations were held in diflercot parts of the country. 
When I went to Lahore in connexion with the ibimation of the 
Punjab Ministry, the students brought out a huge procession. They 
marched through the city and came to the house where I was staying. 
I had felt from tlte beginning that these demonstrations were not 
justified. I spoke strongly to the students and told them that the 
demonstrations were completely out of place in view of the attitude 
the Congress had adopted We had decided to defend the prisoners 
and secure their release. AU legal and constitutional methods wxre 
being utib'zed for the purpose and unauthorized demonstrations 
instead of helping harmed the cause. The whole political future of 
India was under discussion. A new Government had been Ibrmcd in 
Britain with an absolute majority of the Labour Party in PaiUa* 
menL They had promised to find out a solution for the Indian 
problem and they must be given an opportunity of uking the nces- 
sary action. Congress had arcordingly decided that there should be 
no movement for the present. The country should therefore wait 
and see what directives the Coagress issued. 

I have said that the demonstrations were held in dilferent parts of 
India. In Calcutta, there was violence during some of these demons- 
trations. In Delhi, the people tried to set fire to Covcmmcnl build- 
ings and destroyed public property. When I returned to Delhi and 
met Lord Wavell, he referred to these incidents and said that they 


the Congress. In all national roovonents, a stage is rcach^ when 
the leaders have to decide whether they sliould lead or follow the 
masses. It seems that in India wc Iiad now reached tlut ^gc. if 
Congi-ess believed that the Indian problem can be solved only 
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through peaceful methods, Congre^men mmt be prepmed to carry 
tlicit message to the people and act in accordance with it. I told them 
that -I for one was not prepared to follow the line of least resistance 
and acquiesce in whatever the masses did. What had happened in 
Delhi was in my opinion wrong. I said I would try to guide and 
direct public opinion and not merely follow the wishes of the mob. 
If they did not like my attitude, then they would have to find 
someone else to lead them. 

Before I close this chapter I should like to comment on certain 
developments which led to the exclusion of Bhulabhai Desai &om 
the newly-elected Congress Party in the Central Legislature. Many 
were Surprised at the time that he was left out but few knew all the 
details of the case. I am afraid that the inner history may remain 
unknown unless I place on record all the relevant facts. 

Bhulabhai Desai was one of the most successful legal practitioners 
in Bombay and in course of time became known as one of the fore- 
most lawyers of India. He was not originally an active Congress 
worker but when the Government of India Act, 1935 was passed and 
Congress decided to contest the elections, he was returned to the 
Central Assembly on the Congress ticket. He was elected the leader 
of the Congress Party in the Central Assembly and carried out his 
duties with great distinction. Hb ability and enthusiasm soon earned 
him a place in the inner ranks of the Congress. He became a member 
of the Working Committee and was counted among its first rank 
leaders. This however made some of tlie older members of the Cong- 
ress jealous of lum and they felt that so much importance should 
not be given to a man who was a comparatively recent recruit. 

Bhulabhai Desai did not enjoy good health and I had not therefore 
included him in my new Working Committee. He was not arrested 
in 1942 and was one of the few top men in the Congress who remained 
outside. I have already referred to the developments which took 
place after Gandhiji’s release in 1944. He had earlier opposed India’s 
participation in the war effort but after his release he had offered 
Indian co-operation in return for the recognition of Indian fi^eedora.- 
His efforts did not succeed and the stalemate continued. Some people 
in Delhi thought that die deadlock might be broken if a settlement 
was negotiated, not between the Congress and the Muslim League, 
but between the Congress Party and the League Party in the Central 
Assembly. Such an arrangement would obviously be ad hoc and 
tcmjwrary, but even if it could be made for the duration of the war. 
It might rnakc a permanent settlement between Congress and the 
League easier to achieve after the end of hostilities. 

•Mutual friends approached Liaquat Ali, Deputy Leader pf the 
Mushm League Party and Bhulabhai Desai. Liaquat Ali agreed 
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ihat ctploratoiy taUo should taU place and there waa mcelini; 
bet^v-cen him and fihulabhoi Dcsat ^ 

Bhulabhai Dcsai was interested in the prop .sal but made it dear 
tluit he could not take any step without the approval of the Congj css. 
He insisted that the undentanding must be not only betweax the 
parties in the Legislature but between the two oi^izations. /UI 
the Congress leaders were however in jail and it was not possible to 
consult them. He then suggested that he would approach Gandhiji 
and seek his advice. 

Bhulabhai Desai met Gandhiji and reported to him his discussions 
with Liaquat All and other fhends. Gandhiji used to observe e\*cry 
Monday as a day of silence and since Bhulabhai met him on a 
hionday, Gandhiji wrote out a reply in Gujrati. The purport of his 
advice was that Bhulabhai should go ahead and, after ascertaining 
the details, report back to him. 

Anned with Gandhiji’s authority Bhulabhai continued the negotia' 
tiotu and an igrcemcat was readied that the Executive Giuncil 
should be reconstituted to include members of the Congress Party 
and the League Party. The negotiators desired that as leader of 
the Congress Party, Bhulabhai should join the Executiv-e Council 
but if this was not possible, Abdul Qayyum Khan, who was then 
the Deputy I.oader of the Congress Party, should enter the Council. 
Bhulabhai reported this dex’clopmeni to Gandhiji but for various 
reasons the negotiations failed and the matter was dropped. 

When we all came out of jail in 1945, these incidents were reported 
to us and led to a good deal of discussion among Congressmen. 
Unfortunately the discussions ignored the fact that whatoer 
Bhulabhai did was with Gandhiji’s knowledge and permission. 
Sardar Patel took a special interest in the matter and somcho\v the 
impression tvas creat^ that Bhulabhai had tned to enter into the 
Ex^tivc Council behind the back of the Congress by reaching an 
understanding with Liaquat Ali. I have already said that many 
Congressmen w'cre Jealous <jf Bhulabhai Desai’s rapid advance in the 
organization and they were now enraged by tvhat they thought as his 
lack of loyalty. Bhulabhm’s opponents were also successful in turning 
Gandhiji against him by making certain allegations against Bhula* 
bhai’s private life. Many of these charges were lalse, but the pro- 
paganda was sustained for several months and did Bhulabhai perma- 
nent damage. ..., . , 

There were some people who sought to influence Gandhyi s judg- 
ment by worHng upon lus dose assoaaies ITicy us<^ to report 
various meidents to them in the expectation that these wou 
reach Gandhiji’s ears. Gandhiji generally had llic capacity to ignore 
such insinuation and innuendoes but llicrc were tiroes w icn 
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judgment was affected if sometlung ^vas continually repeated to 
him by those who belonged to his personal circle. I remember an 
occasion when Gandhiji’s mind had been poisoned in this way against 
Motilal Nehru. Jawaharlal had also once been tire object of such a 
campaign. But in both these cases when Gandhiji came to know 
the facts he was able to take a fair and objective view of the whole 
matter. In the case of Bhulabhai this unfortunately did not happen 

and Gandhiji was accordingly estranged from him. 

I have already mentioned that it was upon Gandhiji’s day of silence 
that Bhulabhai sought his permission to negotiate with the Muslim 
League so that Gandhiji had given his reply in writing. Bhulabhai 
had preserved this note and showed it to Sardar Patel and others. 
He pointed out that he had carried out the negotiations with 
Gandhiji’s knowledge and consent and could not therefore be 
blamed. 

There was in fact no reply to Bhulabhai’s defence. Unfortunately 
his protests were not heeded and reports continued to circulate that 
he had entered into an intrigue with the League. Feeling against 
him became so strong that when the General Elections were held in 
the winter of 1945-6 he ^vas not offered a Congress ticket. 

Tills shocked Bhulabhai and affected liis health. He had suffered 
from heart attacks even before, but now the attacks became more 
frequent. He felt that he had served the Congress faithfully and 
suffered in its cause and his only reward was rejection and disgrace. 

I visited Bombay about this time and as usual stayed with Bhula- 
bliai. He was in bed and when I asked him how he felt he was so 
mo\ed tliat he began to weep. His deepest regret was that Gandhiji, 
who knew all the facts, had not defended him against his critics. I 
tried to offer him consolation but it was of no avail. I described tlie 
incident to Gandhiji but I found that by now he had heard so much 
against Bhulabhai that his heart was turned against him. Soon 
after this Bhulabhai died of heart failure. I cannot but feel a deep 
regret whenever I remember the incident, for Bhulabhai had serv-ed 
the Congress well and was condemned wi&out any justification. 


THE BRI.TISH CABINET MISSION 

M I surveyed the political situation in India in February 1946, 

undergone a complete trans- 
tormation. An absolutely new India had been bom. The people. 
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whether officials oi non-officials, were fired with a new desire for 
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of power, it sent a Parliamentary Delegation to India. Tliis Delega- 
tion visited the country in the winter of 1945-6. I w’as satisfied 
from my conversations svitls its members that they had sensed the 
change of temper m the country. Tliey were convinced that Indian 
freedom could not be long delayed and their report to Government 
m’lst have strengthened the l.abour Cabinet in its resolve to effect 
an early and friendly settlement. 

I was listening to the radio at 9.30 in the evening on 17 February 
1946 when I heard the report of the new British decision. Lord 
Pctluck Lawrence had announced in Parliament tliat die British 
Government v/ould send a Cabinet Mission to India to discuss with 
the representatives of India the question of Indian freedom. Tliis 
was also announced in the programme outlined in the Viceroy's 
speech on the same date. The Mission was to consist of Lord Pethick 
Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
President of the Board of Trade and Mr A. V. Alexander, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty Wiilun half an hour, a representatwe of the 
Associated Press arrived and asked me about my reactions 

I told him that I was glad that the Labour ^vemment liad taken 
a decisive step. I was also pleased that the Mission which was coming 
included Sir Stafford Cnpps, who had already carried on negotia- 
tions with us and was therefore an old fnend. 

I added that one thing seemed absolutely clear to me. The new 
British Government was not shirking the Indian problem but facing 
it boldly. Tlus was a very important change. 

On 15 March 1946, Mr Attlee made a sutement in the House 
of Commons on the Indian situation. This statement had no 
precedent in the history of Indo-Bntish relations. He frankly 
admitted that the situation had completely changed and demanded a 
new approach. His declaration that any attempt to persist with old 
methods would lead not to a solution, but a deadlock, created a 
great impression in India. 

Some of the points which Mr AtUee made m his speech dc«rve 
special mention. He admitted that there had been faults on Iwffi 


not the tetn'iiCT of 1920, ‘l930 or er'cn 1942. He went on to say that 
he did not wish to stress the diffiwenccs between Indians, for in spi e 
of all differences and divisions, Indians were united m their desire 
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for freedom. This %vas the imderlying der^nd of all the Indian 
people whether they were Hindus or Muslims, Sikhs or Marathas, 
politicians or civil servants. Mr Attlee frankly admitted that the con- 
ception of nationalism liad continually grown stronger and it now 
permeated even the soldiers who had rendered splendid service in 
the war. He also said that if there were social and economic difficul- 
ties in India these could be resolved only by Indians. He concluded 
by announcmg that the Cabinet Mission was going out in a positive 
mood and with the resolve to succeed. 

The Cabinet Mission arrived in India on 23 March. Mr J. C. 
Gupta a prominent Congressman of Bengal had acted as host to 
Sir Stafford Cripps when he came to India on an earlier occasion. 
He told me he was going to Delhi to meet Cripps. I gave him a 
letter for Sir Stafford welcoming him back to India. . 

I reached Delhi on 2 April 1946. It seemed to me that the most 
important subject for consideration at this stage was not the political 
issue behveen India and Britain but the communal question in India. 
The Simla Conference had convinced me that the political question 
had reached a stage of settlement. The communal differences were 
still imresolved. One thing nobody could deny. As a community, the 
Muslims were extremely anxious about their ffiture. It is true that 
they were in a clear majority in certain provinces. At the provincial 
level they had therefore no fears in these areas. They were however a 
minority in India as a whole and were troubled by the fear that their 
position and status in independent India would not be secure. 

I gave continuous and anxious thought to this subject. All over the 
world, the tendency was for the decentralization of power. In a 
coxmtry so vast as India and with people so diverse in language, cus- 
toms and geographical conditions, a unitary government was 
obviously most unsuitable. Decentralization of power in a federal 
govenunent would also help to allay the fears of the minorities. 
Ultimately I came to the conclusion that the Constitution of India 
must, from the nature of the case, be federal. Further, it must be so 
framed as to ensure autonomy to the provinces in as many subjects as 
possible. We had to reconcile the clauns of provincial autonomy with 
national rmity. This could be done by finding a satisfactory formula 
for the dhtribution of powers and functions between the Central and 
the provincial governments. Some powers and functions would be 
essentially central, others essentially provincial and some which could 
^ cither, would be provincially or centrally exercised by consent. 
Tme tot step was to devise a formula by which a im’nimum number 
of subjects should be declared as essentially the responsibility of the 
Central Go%’crnmcnt. "ntese must belong to the Union Government 
compulsorily. In addition, there should be a list of subjects which 
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could be dealt with centrally if the provinces so desired. This mr gb r 
be called the optional list for the Central Govenunent and any pro- 
vin.-e which so wished could delegate its powers in respect of all or 
any of these subjects to the Central Government. 

It was clear to me that Defence, Communications and Foreign 
Affairs were subjects which could be dealt with adequately only on 
an all-India basis. Any attempt to deal svith them on a provincial 
level would defeat the purpose and destroy the very basis of a federal 
Government Cenain other subjects should be equally obviously a 
provincial resporuibihty, but there should be a third list of subjects 
where the provincial legislature would decide whether to retain them 
as provincial subjects or delegate them to the Centre. 

The more I thought about the matter, the clearer it became to 
me that the Indian problem could not be solved on any other lines. 
If a Constitution were to be framed which embodied tliis principle, 
it would ensure that in the Muslim majority provinces, all subject 
.accept three could be administered by the province itself. This 
would eliminate from the minds of the Muslims all fears of domina- 
tion by the Hindus. Once such fears were allayed, it was likely that 
the provinces would find it an advantage to delegate some other 
subjects as well to the Cnetral Government I was also satisfied that 
even apart from communal considerations, this ^vas the best political 
solution for a country like India. India is a vast country with a large 
population divided into more or less homogeneous units which hve 
in different provinces. It was iteccssary to assure to the proWnccs the 
largest possible measure of autonomy even on general considerations 
of constitutional propriety and practical administration. 

This picture had gradually formed in my mind and had become 
quite dear by the time the Cabinet Mission came to India though 
I had not so far discussed it with my colleagues. I thought that I 
should state my portion in dear and unambiguous terms when the 
proper time 

I met the Members of the Cabinet Mission for the lust time on 
6 April 1946. The Mission had framed some questions for 
discussion. The first one dealt with the communal problem m India. 
When the hlission asked me how I would tackle the communal situa- 
tion, I indicated the solution I had already framed As soon as I 
said that the Centre should have a rmnimum list of compulsory 
Subjects and an additional list of optional ones, Lord Pethick 
Lawrence said, ‘You are in fact suggesting a new solution of the com- 
munal problem.* 

Sir Stafford Cripps took special interest in my suggestion and 
cross-examined me at great length. In the end, he also seemed to 
be satisfied with my approach. 
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The Working Committee met on 12 April when I reported on 
my discussions with the Cabinet Mission. I described in somewhat 
greater detail the solution of the communal problem I had suggested. 
This tvas the first time that Gandhiji and my colleagues had aii opjpor- 
tunity of discussing my scheme. The Working Committee was initially 
somewhat sceptical about the solution and members raised all kinds 
of difficulties and doubts. I was able to meet their objections and 
clarified doubtful points. Finally the Working Conunittee was con- 
vinced about the soundness of the proposal and Gandhiji expressed 
his complete agi-eement with the solution. 

Gandhiji in fact complimented me by saying that I had found a 
solution of a problem which had till then baffled everybody. He 
said that my _solution should allay the fear of even the most com- 
munal among the Muslim Leaguers and at the same time it was 
inspired by a national and not a sectional outlook. Gandhiji was 
emphatic that only a federal constitution could work in a country like 
India. From this point of view also, he welcomed my solution and 
said that while it did not introduce any novel principle, it 
brought out clearly the implications of federalism in the Indian 
context. 

Sardar Patel asked me whether the Central Government would be 
restricted to three subjects alone. He said that there were certain 
subjects like currency and finance which must from the nature of the 
case belong to the Central sphere. He held that trade and industry 
could be developed only on an all-India basis and the same thing 
applied to commercial policy. 

I did not have to reply to his objections. Gandhiji himself took up 
my point of view and answered Sardar Patel. He said that there was 


no reason to assume that provinciaJ governments would differ 
from the Centre on questions like currency or customs. It would be 
in their own interest to have a unified policy in these matters. It w’as 
not therefore necessary to insist that currency or finance must be 
included in the compulsory list of Central subjects. 

The Musl^ League had for the first time spoken of a possible divi- 
sion of India in its Lahore Resolution. This later on came to be 
known ^ the Pakistan Resolution. The solution I suggested was 
intended to meet the fears of the Muslim League. Now that I had 
d^ciped my scheme uith my colleagues and members of the Cabinet 
Mission, I felt that the time had come to place it before the country. 
Accordingly on 15 April 1946, 1 issued a statement dealing with the 
demands of Muslims and other minorities. Now that the division of 
Sd finrf ten years have passed, I again look at the statement 

“tne about. As this 

statement contains my considered vieivs on the solution of the Indian ' 
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iroblcm, I i«3 1 ^sx^c. qucte iL This b what 1 said then and would 
till say: 


I havT ccnsiasreaimcvcrv possible point of view the scheme of 
Pakistan as b? tiie Muslim League. As an Indian, I 

have -cs incuetcoa Ibf the future of India as a svboJc. 

As a Mushm, 3 -ha-a us likely effects upon the fortunes 

of Muslims ufjsaui- , , 

ConsidermS cbffg im all in aspects 1 have come to the 
conclusion diaii: s iommil-iaccnr? for India as a wlwlc but for 
Muslims in nonmubr. ^ ar iim it creates more problems than 
it solves. 

; must r-rrr.T'^ t=si == vm*-- mat ?akntan goes against my gram. 
It suggets teal tc =c world arc pure while others 

arc impure. Sua a crt=. jC -emxMs into pure and impure is 
un.lslamk and a -x ie very spirit of Islam. Islam 

r«»giuscs no •ue Prophet says, 'God lias made 

the uhole world asssmsmrss ' 

Further, it dsa dr assmr cf Pakistan is a symbol of 
defeatism and has ins rmr tr the analogy of the Jewish 
de mand f^ * ’ h-r^ T-r »f a r r^-S":t ion t/tat Indian Muslims 

cannot thsr owz in as a '«tr..le and would be contait to 
withdraw to a carisr speralT rcersed for them. 

One can s ysyad dae vai asjeratjon of the Jews for such a 
national bszr, as tlsy arr xzmzrd all over ilic world and cannot 
in any r^ico hmr ssr eSssiivc v'Dtce m the administration. The 
condition cf Ircfac Mmihm n otl;£rwtsc. Over 00 millions 
in number they are is nuast;:) isnd «3uaJity a sufficiently important 
element in IrdV*i 11^ lo h:£ jc.ee dec aivcly all rjucstions of adminis* 
trauon and Jxai -e has furj^r helped them by conrciitrat- 
ing them in certahr artaa. 

In such oai ^ gs^ 'i« otmarjid lur Pakistan loses all force. As .i 
Muslim, I 5:^ cctf am irjt pr^ared tjr a moment to give up my 
right to treu ter 2*^*'^ assay domain and to share in the 

shaping of ia aad ccononuc life. To tnc it seems a sure 

sign of cowarcxc w give up what is my patrimony and content 
m>-self with a sxn fragawit of it 


As is wcll-kniy,ira iff Jinnah's Fakislan scheme b based on his 
tw-o-nation thewy, Hb thesis is that India contains Jn.iny naiioiiAl- 
lUcs oa diffwcnccs. Of them the two major 

me Hind^ DW« as separate n.ations liavc scjvu 

ti ^ward 'llwrapson once pointed out f . 

Jumah ILndm and Muslims live side by side in tlvous.v 
Indian towns, villago alid hamlets. Mr. Jimuh replied tin ' 
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in no way affected their separate nationality. Two naUons accord- 
ing to Mr Jinnah confront one another in every hamlet, vUlage 
and town, and he, therefore, desires that they should be separated 
into two states. 

I am prepared to overlook all other aspects of the problem and 
judge it from the point of v .w of Muslim interests alone. I shall go 
still further and say that if it can be shown that the scheme of 
Pakistan can in any way benefit Muslims I would be prepared to 
accept it myself and also to work for its acceptance by others. Put 
the truth is that even if I examine the scheme from the point of view 
of the communal interests of the Muslims themselves, I am forced 
to the conclusion that it can in no way benefit them or allay their 
legitimate fears. 

Let us consider dispassionately the consequences which will 
follow if we give effect to the Pakistan scheme. India will be divided 
into two states, one with a majority of Muslims and the other of 
Hindus. In the Hindustan State there will remain 3^ crores of 
Muslims scattered in small minorities all over the land. With 17 per 
cent in U.P., 12 per cent in Bihar and 9 per cent in Madras, they 
will be weaker than they are today in the Hmdu majority provinces. 
They have Had their homelands in these regions for almost a 
thousand years and built up well-known centres of Muslim culture 
and civilizadon there. 

They will awaken overnight and discover that they have become 
aliens and foreigners. Backward industrially, educationally and 
economically they will be left to the mercies of what would then 
become an unadulterated Hindu raj. 

On the other hand, their position within the Pakistan State will 
be vulnerable and weak. Nowhere in Pakistan will their majority be 
comparable to the Hindu majority in the Hindustan State. 

In fact, their majority will be so slight that it will be offset by the 
economical, educational and political lead enjoyed by non-Muslims 
in these areas. Even if this were not so and Pakistan were over- 
whelmingly Muslim in population, it still could hardly solve the 
problem of Muslims in Hindustan. 

Two States confronting one another offer no solution to the 
problem of one another’s minorities, but only lead to retribution 
and reprisals by introducing a system of mutual hostages. The 
scheme of Pakistan therefore solves no problem for the Muslims. 
It cmmot safeguard their rights where they are in a minority nor 
as Citizens of Pakistan secure them a position in Indian or world 
atJairs which they would enjoy as citizens of a major State like the 

It may be argued that if Pakistan is so much against the interest 
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of the Musluas themselves, vrfiy shouW luc^ a large seedon of 
MusHms be swept away by its lure ? ITie answer a to be found in the 
attitude of certain communal extitmuts among the Hindus, When 
the Muslim League began to speak of fWstan, they read into the 
scheme a sinbter Pan-Islamic conspiracy and b^an to oppose it 
out of feat that it foreshadowed a combination of Indian Muslims 
with tranS'Indian Muslim States 

The opposition acted as an inondve to the adhcrcits of tne 
League. With simple though -untenable logic they argued that if 
Hindus were so opposed to Pakistan, surely it must be orbcncht to 
Muslims. An atmospheie of emotional freniy was created whi^ 
made reasonable apprai«ement impossible and swept away espe* 
daily the younger and more impressionable among the Muslims. 
I have, however, no doubt that when the present frenzy lui died 
down and tne question can be considered dispassionately, those 
who now support Pakistan will thcmselva repudiau. it as harenfid 
for Muslim interests. 

The formula which I have succeeded in making tlie Congress 
accept secures whatever met it the Pakistan scheme contains while 
all its defects and drawbacks are avoided. The basis of PakuLan is 
the Sear of interference by the Genue in Muslim majority areas os 
the Hindus will be in a majority in the Centre. The Congrm meets 
Ous fear by granting full autonom;' to the provincial uniu and 
vestlng'all.rmiduary power in the provinces. It has abo provided 
for two lists of Central subjects, one compulsory and one optional, 
CO that if any provlnciai unit so wants, it can administer all subjects 
itself except a mmimum delegated to the Centre. The Congress 
scheme therefore ensures that Muslim majority provinces arc 
iaternally free to develop as they will, but can at the ■ame lime 
infloencetheCcaiCreoa ail issues which aifect India as a whole. 

The situation in India is such that all attempts to establish a 
centralised and unitary government are bound to fail. Equally 
deomed to failure is the attempt to divide India into two Suto. 
After considering all aspects of the question, I have come to the 
conclusion that the only solutum can be on the lines embodied in 
the Congress formula which allows room for dcvcloptnait both to 
the provinces and to India as a whole. The Congress Ibnoul^ 
meets the fear of the Muslim tnajority areas to allay whii^ the 
scheme of Pakistan was formed. On the other hand, if avoids the 
defects of the Pakistan which would bring the Muslhfls 

v^hcrclhcymemainiDorityunderapurclyHindugovCTTuaeot. 

I am one of those who consder the present chapter of 
bitterness and diffcrcnca as a ttansiait phase m lodtM ue. t 
firmly hold that they will disappear when Indu as sume s the 

9 
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responsibility of her own destiny. I am remmded of a saymg of 
Gladstone that the best cure for a man’s fear of the water is to 
throw him into it. Similarly India must assume r^ponsibihty and 
administer her own affairs before fears and suspicions can be fully 

allayed. . 

When India attains her destiny, she will forget the present 
chapter of communal suspicion and conflict and face the problems 
of modem life from a modem point of view. Diflerences will no 
doubt persist, but they will be economic, not communal. Opera- 
tion among political parties will continue, but they will be based, 
not on religion but on economic and political issues. Class 'and not 
community \vill be the basis of future alignments and policies will 
be shaped accordingly. If it be argued that this is only a faith which 
events may not justify I would say that in any case the nine crores 
of Muslims constitute a factor which nobody can ignore and 
whatever the circumstances, they are strong enough to safeguard 
their own destiny. 


The League had moved further along the path of separatism 
since the Lahore Resolution. It did not however make it clear as to 
what e.\actly was its demand. The wording was vague and capable 
of more than one interpretation but the general purport was clear. 
The Muslim League demanded that the Muslim majority provinces 
should have full autonomy. Sikandar Hayat Khan in his support of 
the Resolution had given the same interpretation but now the 
League leaders gave their demand a much wider connotation. They 
talked loosely of th.e partition of the coimtiy and the establishment 
of an independert State for the Muslun majority areas. The Cabinet 
Mission was not prepared to concede the demand. On the contrary, 
the Mission was m favour of a solution more or less on the lines I 
had suggested. 


Till almost the end of April, the negotiations continued. There 
were meetings with the Mission and the Mission also held discussions 
among themselves. In the meantime, the Mission took a recess and 
went to K^^r. The summer had now set in and Delhi was getting 
'“If"? fnxious for a little rest and I had first 

bought of gping to Kashmir and had written to friends there. When 
I Mission was going to Kashmir I changed my plan. 

“^Sht be interpreted to mean 

I ''' influence its 

jud^ent. I therefore went instead to.Mussoorie 

nc ftiusiim League. He even went to the 
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extent of saying that partition of the coijntry should be accepted in 
prindpic. This led to hi* dissociation from the Working Conunitiec 
and he became unpopular tvnih the rank and file of Congressmen. 
Gandhiji also did not approve of Rajaji’s activities. He did not 
therefore wish that Rajaji should meet the Cabinet Mission during 
our n^Uations. He asked Rajaji to mnain in Madras. Rajaji feJt 
this bitterly but for some time he kept quiet. When I went to Mussoo- 
ric during the recess, I received a Icilcr fiom him and Icajot for the 
first time that he had been prevented from commg to Delhi by 
Gandiuji. I ftlt that Gandhiji was not c\’cn now willing that Rajaji 
should come to Ddhi. I did not thcrelorc consult him but on my 
own responsibility vsTOte to Rajaji that if he wished, he could come- 
Rajaji took me at my word and arriv^. Gandhiji was a little dis* 
pleased but I told him that Rajaji had come only after receiving my 
letter. 1 also explained to Gandhiji that I did not consider it proper 
that Rajaji should be prevented ftom coming to Delhi in this way. 

The Mission returned to Delhi on 24 April and reviewed the 
constitutional negotiations in conjunction with the Vicem// After 
seixral discussions, Sir StaHbrd Cripps called on me to have an inibr' 
mal discussion on the issues which had been raised. On 27 April, 
the hfission issued a statement that further uxfonsal discussions 
were desirable to find a basts for scttloneot by agreement between 
the main parties. The delation therefore invited the Presidents of 
the Congress and the hfuslw League to nominate representatives of 
the Working Committee of the bodia to meet the delation and 
I . . • ■ • I t • rr , -d 

1 s-z^ u.4a O'UuaX' i'aier as my 

colleagues to represent Congress. The Go>'cmmcnt arranged for our 
stay in Simla. Gandhiji was not ibimally a member of the negotiating 
body, but the Mission invited lum to come up to Simla so that he 
would be available for consultations. He acc^cd to their request 
and stayed in Manor Villa. We held infonnal meetings of the Work* 
tng Committee there so that Gandhiji could attend. 

Discussion started at Simla on 2 hlay and continued till 12 May. 
Ap.ut from the formal conference we had many informal discussions. 

I was staying at the Retreat and on sever^ occasions mesoben 
of the Mission came to meet me there. I also went to meet them 
citlier individually or collectively as the occasion denunded. Asst 
AH or Humayun Kablr sometimes accompanied me during these 
visits. 

^Vftcr about tivo weeks wc returned to Delhi. The Members of the 
Cabinet Mission held further discussions among ihcmsclits, and_ — , 
framed their proposals. These were announced by Mr Attlee in tb ^ 
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House of (Commons on 16 May. A White Paper -^vas also issued 
embodying the Plan and it was stated that the British Cabinet 
Mission considered this to be the best arrangement to ensure the 
speedy setting up of a new Constitution for India. I have mcluded 
the Cabinet Mission Plan in the Appendbc and readers who are 
interested may compare it to the Scheme I had formulated in my 
statement of 15 April. 

I \va 3 in favour of continuing our discussions over the Cabinet 
Mission Plan in Simla. I told Lord Wavell that it would be better to 
conclude our deliberations in Simla as the climate in Delhi ivas not 
congenial for the coot and careful consideration of the important 
issues involved. Lord Wavell said that the scat of Government was 
in DcUu and work was likely to suffer if he stayed away too long. 
My comment was that Dellu presented no difficulty for him as the 
Viceregal Lodge was air-conditioned and he never moved out of it. 
It was however otherwise with the members of the Cabinet Mission 
and us. We would find it extremely difficult to work in the furnace 
wliich Delhi had become. Lord Wavell replied that it was a matter 
of only a few days. 

In the end, it turned out that we passed the rest of May and the 
wnolc of June in Delhi. This year the weather was unusually hot. The 
members of the Cabinet Mission felt it, and most of all Lord Pethick 
Lawrence, who fainted one day because of the heat. The Viceroy 
had arranged an air-conditioned room for me and this certainly 
helped, but the weather was so trying that everybody wanted to bring 
the discussions to an early conclusion. Unfortimatcly, the differences 
between Congress and the League could not be resolved so easily 
and discussions failed to indicate any solution. 

We had enough headaches with the Cabinet Mission and its Plan, 
but a new one was added by developments in Kashmir. The National 
Conference under the leadership of Sheikh Abdullah had been fight- 
ing for political rights for the people of Kashmir. When the Cabinet 
Mission arrived he thought he would use this opportunity to press 
his claims. He raised the slogan of ‘Quit Kashmir’ and placed his 
case before tlie Cabinet Mission. His demand was that the Maharaja 
of Kashmir should end autocracy and give self-government to the 
people. The Maharaja’s Government replied by arresting Sheikh 
AbduUah and his colleagues. Some time back a representative of the 
National Conference had been taken into the Government and it 
had seemed that a compromise might be achieved. The arrest of 
Sheikh Abdullah and his associates Hnqhpd ffips e hopes. 

Jawaharlal had always taken a keen interest in Kashmir’s 
struggle for representative Government When these new develop- 
ments took place, he felt that he ought to go to Kashmir. It was al^ 
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thought necessary that some arrangemcnti should be ibr tb? 
legal defence of the leaders of the Ifational Conference. I asked Aaaf 
All to attend to this. Jawaharlal said that he v.-ould accompany AsaT 
All and so the tVi^o of them left. The Maharaja’s Go\emnicnt vs’as 
imtaced by this decision and issued a ban against entry into 
Kashmir. ^Vhen they left Kawalpindi and approached the Kashmir 
frontier, ih^ were stopped at Uri. They refund to obey the ban and 
the K as h mir Go'mnmcnt arrested than. This naturily created a 
great sensation in the country. 

I was not very happy about these developments. While I resented 
the action of the Kashmir Government, I thought that tlus was not 
the proper oomsion to start a irew quaml over Kashmir. I 
spoke to the Viceroy and said that the Government of India should 
arrange that I could speak over the telephone with JawaharlaL 

■ ■ V- • ‘ ' i ■ . re,.- ; i getting 

; ■: '"i i . I; . I was of 

■ :?*. fv—.:. It would 

not be proper for him to insist on entering Kashmir at the present 
atage. ^ far aa the question of Kashmir was condemed I assured 
him that as Congress President I would take up the matter mysel£ 
1 would also work for the release of Sheikh Abdullah and his coUeag* 
ues, but Jawaharlal should immediately retuni. 

At first Jawaharlal objected, but alter some discussion and on my 
assurance that I would mys^ take up the cause of Kashmir he 
agreed. 1 then re<iucs(ed Lord Wavell to arrange for an aeroplane 
to bring back Jawaharlal and Asaf Ah, It was^about seven in the 
evening when 1 made this request but be sent an aeroplane that vtiy 

. to Delhi 

Wavcll’s 
I greatly 

appreciated it. 

I have already mentioped that the Cabinet Mission published 
its scheme on 16 >lay. Basically, it was the same os the oni sketched 
in my statement of 15 April. The Cabinet bCssion Plan provided 
that only three subjects would belong compulsorily to the Central 
Government. These were Defence, Foreign Aflairs and Communi- 
cations, wWch I had suggested in my scheme. The Mission howev’cr 
added a new element tp the Plan. It divided the country into 
three zones. A, B and C, as the members of the Mission felt that 
this would give a greater sense of assurance to the minorities. Section 
B would include the Punjab, Sind, the N.1V.F P. and British Balu- 
chistan. This would constitute a Muslim majority area. In Section 
C, which included Bengal and Assam, the Muslims ^vould hare a 
sr^l majority over the rest. The Cabinet Mission thought that ibis 
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arrangement would give complete assurance to the Muslim minority, 
and satisfy all legithnate fears of the League, 

The Mission had also accepted my view that the majority of 
subjects would be treated at the provincial level. Muslims in the 
majority provinces would thus exercise almost complete autonomy. 
Only certain agreed subjects would be dealt with at the sectional 
level. Here also, the Muslims were a^ured of a majority in Sections 
B and C and would be able to satisfy all their legitimate hopes. So 
far as the Centre was concerned, there were only three subjects which 
from the nature of the case could not be provincially administered. 
Since the Cabinet Mission Pian was in spirit the same as mine and 
the only addition was the institution of the three Sections, I felt that 
we should accept the proposal. 

At first Mr Jinnah was completely opposed to the scheme. The 
Muslim League had gone so far in its demand for a separate indepen- 
dent State that it was difiicult for it to retrace its steps. The Mission 
had stated in clear and unambighous terms that they could never 
recommend the partition of the country and the fonnafion of an inde- 
pendent State. Lord Pcthick Lawrence and Sir Stafford Cripps said 
repeatedly that they could not see how a state like the Pakistan 
envisaged by the Muslim League could be viable and stable. They 
felt that my formula, Wluch gave the largest possible autonomy to 
the provinces and reserved only tjfree subjects for the Central 
Government, offered the only solution. Lord Pethick Lawrence said 
more than once that the acceptance of this fonnula would mean that 
in the bejpnning the Muslim m^ority provinces would del^ate to 
the Central Government only three subjects and thus ensure com- 
plete autonomy for themselves. The Hindu majority provinces 
would on the other hand voluntarily agree to transfer to the Central 
Government several more subjects. The Cabinet Mission thought 
there was nothing wrong in this. In a true federation, the federating 
umts must have the freedom to decide on the number and nature of 
the subjects to be transferred to the Central Government. 

The Muslim League Coundl met for three days before it could 
come to a decision. On the final day, Jinnah had to admit that 
there could be no fairer solution of the minority problem than , that 
presented in the Cabinet Mission Plan, In any case he could not get 
better terms. He told the Council that the scheme presented by the 
Cabinet Mission was the maximum that he could secure. As such, he 
advised the Muslim League to accept the scheme and the Council 
voted unanimously in its favour. 

, While I was still in Mussoorie, some members of the Muslim League 

had met me and expressed their sense of bewilderment and surprise. 
They said candidly that if the League was prepared to accept the 
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Cabinet Mission Plan, why had it raised the cry of an independent 
State and led Muslims astray? I discussed the question with th^n t ia 
detaU. In the end th^ ■were forced to admit that whate\-cr might be 
the view of the Muslim League the Muslims of India could not ex* 
pcct any te^ better than those offered in the Cabinet Mission Plan. 

In our discussions in tlie Working Coaunittec, I pointed out that 
the Cabinet Mission Plan was baScally the same as the scheme 
Congress had accepted. As such the Working Cbmmitlcc did not have 
much difficulty in accepting die main political solution contained in 
the Flan. There was however the question about India’s relation to 
the Commonwealth. 1 had asked the Mission to leave tlic decision to 
India. I believed that in'thls way alone could a right deddon be 
reached. I had also said that it was my opinion that if the question 
was left to India, it was not unlikely that India might decide in favt)ur 
of continuing in the Commonwealth. Sir Stafford Cnpps assured 
me that tins would be so. In the Cabinet Mission Plan, the quesuon 
was left to the decision of independent India. This also made it easier 
for us to accept the Cabinet Mission Plan. After protracted negotia* 


I would here like to pay a tribute to the way in which the Cabinet 
Mission conducted the negotiations. Sir Stafford was an old friend 
and I have already expressed my opinion about him. I had not met 
Lord Peihick Lawrence and Mr Alexander before, but formed a 
very favourable Impression of both of them. I was spedaljy impressed 
by the spirit of sympathy and understanding displayed by Ixird 
Pethick Lawrence. He was an old man but he h^ the spirit of youth. 
His transparent sincerity, his deep love for India and his accurate 
assessment of our difficulties made us pay the greatest attention to 
whatever he said. Afr Alexander did not speak much, but whenever 
he made a remark, it was characlerircd by great shrewdness and 
political insight. 

The acceptance of the (Jabinet Mission Plan by both Congress ana 
Afuslim League was a glorious event in the history of the freedom 
movement m India. It meant that the liffieult question of Indian 
freedom had been settled by n^ouation and agreement and not by 
methods of violence and conlbct. U also seemed that the oommunal 
difficulties had been finally left behind Throughout the countiy 
there was a sense of jubiladon and ail the people were urated in their 
demand for freedom. ^Ve rejoiced but wc did not the., know that 
our joy was premature and bitter disappointment awaited us. 
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Now that the political problems seemed to be solved, a iresh subject 
demanded my , attention. I was elected President of the Congress 
in 1939. According to the constitution of the Congress, my office 
was for only one year. In normal circumstances, a new President 
would have been elected in 1940. The war intervened and soon after 
individual satyagraha movement began. Normtd activities were 
suspended and we were arrested in 1940 and again in 1942. Congress 
was also declared an illegal organization. There could therefore 
be no question of the election of a President to succeed me and I 
remained President throughout this period. 

The situation had now returned to normal. The question naturally 
arose as to whether there should be fresh Congress elections and a 
new President chosen. As soon as this was mooted in the Pre^, there 
was a general demand that I should be re-elected President for 
another term. The main argument in favour of my re-election was 
that I had been in charge of negotiations with Cripps, with Lord 
Wavell and at present with the Cabinet Mission. At the Simla Con-‘ 
Terence, I had for the first time succeeded in arriving at a successful 
solution of the political problem, even though the Conference finally 
broke on the communal issue. There was a general feeling in Con- 
gress that since I had conducted the negotiations till now, I should 
be charged with the task of bringing them to a successful close and 
implementing them. Congress circles in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, 
Bihar and the U.P., openly expressed the opinion that I should be 
cliarged with the responsibility of giving effect to. the proposals in 
the Cabinet Mission Plan. 

I sensed however that there was some difference of opinion in the 
inner circles of the Cong;ress High Command. I fbtmd that Sardar 
Patel and his friends wished that he should be elected President. It 
became for me a very delicate question and I could not at first make 
up my mind as to what to do. I thought the matter over carefully 
and finally came to the conclusion that since I had been President 
for seven years from 1939 to 1946 I must now retire. I therefore 
decided that I should not permit my name to be proposed. 

The next point which I had to decide was the cdioice of my succes- 
sor. I was anxious that the next President should be one who agreed 
wiffi my point of view and would carry out the same policy as I 
had^ pursued. After weighing the pros and cons, I emne to the con- 
Jawaharlal should be the new President. Accordingly 
1946, I issued a statement proposing his name for the 
Presidentship and appealing to Congressmen that thoy should elect 
Jawaharlal unanimously. Gandhiji was perhaps somewhat inclined 
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towards Sardar Patel, but once I had proposed JawaharUl’s nam^ 
he gave no public mdication cf his views. Some people did propose 
the names of Sardar Patei and Achat^'a Kripalaoi, but in the end 
Jawaharlal was accepted unanimously. 

I acted according to my best judgment but the way things have 
shaped since then has made me tlu^ that I may have been wrong 
and those who wanted me to continue for at least another year were 
perhaps in the right. 

My decidon caused a commotion among Congressmen all over the 
country. Several important leaders travelled from Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras to persuade me to withdraw my statement and allow 
my name to be put up. Appeals in the Press also appear^ to the 
same edect. But I had airr^y taken a decision and did not feel that 
1 should change my view. 

The Muslim League Council had accq>ted the Cabinet Missiem 
Plan. So had the C^gress Working Committee. It however needed 
;the approv'al of the A.I.C.C. Wc thought tins would be a formal 
matter as the A.I.C.C. had alwayi ratified the decision of the Work- 
ing Committee. Accordingly} a n^dog of the A.I.C.C. was called 
at Bombay on 7 July Once this decision was talten there 
was no need for me to stay on in Delhi. The beat was becoeoing 
intolerable and I returned to Calcutta on 30 June. On 4 July 1 leA 
Calcutta for Bombay. Sami Chandra Bose was travelling in the 
MTHf. train. At almost every stadon men assembled in large numbers 
and their slogan was that I should continue as Congress Preadent. 
Sarat Babu came to my compartment at every large station and 
kept on repeating, ‘See what the public want and yet what have 
you done.* 

The Working Committee met on 6 July and prepared 
draft resoludons for the consideration of the A.I.G.C. The first 
resolution dealt with the Cabinet Mission Plan. I was asked to move 
it, as strenuous opposition was cscpcctcd Crom the leftist group in the 
Congress. 

When the A.I.G.C.. met, I invited Jawaharlal to take over os 
Congress President from me. Sardar Patel moved a vote of thanks 
for my services as Congress Preadent during these critical years and 
spoke in detail about the way many insuperable difficulties had been 
overcome. Then I moved the rcsoludon on the Cabinet Mission 
Plan and briefly spoke about its main features. The Icftbts opposed 
it with great vehemence. The Congress Socialists took the leading 
part in the oppoation, for it had become a cheap device to assume 
an extreme position and attempt to win popularity. They adopted 
an unreal and theatrical attitude. Yusirf Mcbarally was then very 
U1 but they brought him on a strctdicr to create greater sympathy 
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in the audience. He also spoke against the Cabinet Mission 
Plan. 

In my reply I explained in detail what were the implications of the 
Plan and pointed out that the Plan was in fact a great victory for 
Congress. I said that this marked the achievement of independence 
without a violent and bloody uprising. The British acceptance of 
India’s national demand as a result of non-violent agitation and 
negotiation was unprecedented in world history. A nation of forty 
crores was becoming independent through discussion and settlement 
and not as a result of military action. From this point of view alone, 
it would be sheer lunacy to underestimate our victory. I further 
pointed out that the Cabinet Mission Plan had accepted in all essen- 
tials the Congress point of view. The Congress had stood for the free- 
dom and unity of India and opposed all fissiparous tendencies. It 
passed my understanding how people like the Congress Socialists 
could regard such a victory as a defeat. 

My speech had a decisive influence on the audience. When the 
vote was taken the resolution was paaed with an overwhelming 
majority. Thus the seal of approval was put on the Working 
Committee’s resolution accepting the Cabinet Mission Plan. 

After a few days, I received telegrams of congratulation from 
Lord Pethick Lawrence and Sir Stafford Cripps. They were happy 
that the A.I.C.C. had accepted my resolution and congratulated me 
on my able presentation of the Cabinet Mission Plan. 

Now happened one of those unfoi'tunate events which changed 
the coiuse of history. On 10 July, Jawaharlal held a Press Conference 
in Bombay in which he made a statement which in normal circum- 
stances nught have passed almost uimoticcd, but in the e.xisting 
atmosphere of suspicion and hatred, set in train a most tmfortunate 
series of consequences. Some Press representatives asked him 
whether with the passing of the Resolution by A.I.C.G., the Con^^ 
had accepted the Plan in taCo, including the composition of the 
interim Government. 

■ Jawaharlal stated in reply that Congress would enter the Consti- 
tuent Assembly ‘completely unfettered by agreements and free to 
meet all situations as they arise.’ 

Pr^ representatives l^ier asked if thb meant that the Cabinet 
Mission Plan could be modified. 

Jawaharlal replied emphatically that the Congress had agreed only 
to participate in the Constituent Assembly and regarded itself free 
to change or modify the Cabinet Mission Plan as.it thought best. 

I must place on record that Jawaharlal’s statement was wrong. 
It was not correct to say that Congress was free to modify the Plan 
as it pleased. We had in fact agreed that the Central Government 
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/"would be ff^eral. There would be the compulsory list of three 
Central subjects while all other subjects remained in the provincial 
sphere. We had fu^er agreed that there would be the three SccUons, 
via. A, B and C in which the provinces would be grouped. These 
matten could not be changed unilaterally by Congress without Uie 
consent of other parties to the agreement. 

*1716 Muslim J-cague had accepted the Cabinet Mission Plan, as 
tius represented Ae utmost limit to which the British Government 
would go. In his speech to the League Council, Mr Jinnah had 
clearly stated that he recommended acceptance only hecanv; nothing 
better could be obtained. 

Mr Jinnah was thus not very happy about the outcome of tlie 
negotiations, but he had reconciled hiinsclT os there was no alter* 
native. Jawaharlal’s sutement came to him as a bombshell. He 
immediately issued a statement that this declaration by the Congress 
President demanded a review of the whole situation. He accor- 
dingly asked Liaquat Ali Khan to call a meeting of the League 
Council and issu^ a statement that the Muslim l.eague Council 
had accepted the Cabinet Mission Plan in Delhi as tt was assured 
that the Congress had also accepted the scheme and that the Plan 
would be the basis of the future constitution of India. Now that the 
^Congress President had declared that the Congress could change 
I the scheme through its majority in the Constituent Assembly, tliis 
I would mean that the minorities were placed at the mercy of the 
majority. Kis view was that JawaharlM’s declaration meant that 
the Congress had rejected the Cabinet Mission Plan and os such 
the Viceroy should call upon the Muslim League, which liad accepted 
\ the Plan, to form the Government 

j The Muslim League Council met at Bombay on 27 July. In his 
/ opening speech Mr Jinnah rriteiated the demand for Pakistan as 
the only course left open to the Muslim League After three days’ 
discussion, the Council passed a tesolurion rejecting the Cabinet 
Mission Plan. It also decided to resort to direct action for the achiev c- 
ment of Pakistan. 

I was extremely perturbed by this ntw development. I saw that 
the scheme for which I had worked so hard nas being destroyed 
through our own action. I fell that a meeting of the Wor^ng Com- 
mittee must be held immediately to review the situation, Wak- 
ing Committee accordingly met on 8 August 1 tainted out that 
if-wc wanted to save the situation, we roust it clear me 
view of the Congress was expressed by the rwluuon pass^ by the 
A.I.GC, and that no itidhidual, not even the Congress President, 

could change it . , , .u.. 

The Working Committee felt that it laced a dilemma. On the on 
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side, the prestige of the Ckjngress President was at stake. On the other, 
the settlement which we had so painfully achieved was in danger. 
To repudiate the President’s statement would weaken the organiza- 
tion but to give up the Cabinet Mission Plan would ruin the country. 
Finally, we drafted a Resolution which made no reference to the 
Press Conference but reaSirmed the decision of the A.I.C.C. in the 
following terms: 

The Working Comnuttee regret to note that the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League, reversing their previous decision, have 
decided not to participate in the Constituent Assembly. In this ' 
period of rapid transition from dependence on a foreign power to 
full independence, when vast and intricate political and economic 
problems have to be faced and solved, the largest measure of co- 
operation among the people of India and their representatives is 
called for, so that the change-over should be smooth and to the 
advantage of all concerned. The Committee realise that there are 
differences in the outlook and objectives of the Congress and the 
Muslim League. Nevertheless, in the larger interests of the country 
as a whole and of the freedom of the people of India, the Com- 
mittee appeal for the co-operation of all those who seek the freedom 
and good of the country, in the hope that co-operation in common' 
tasks may lead to the solution of many of India’s problems. 

The Committee have noted that criticisms have been advanced 
on behalf of the MusUm League to the effect that the Congress 
acceptance of the proposals contained in the Statement of May 
16th was conditional. The Committee wish to make it clear that 
while they did not approve of all the proposals contained in this 
Statement, they accepted the scheme in its entirety. They inter- 
preted it so as to resolve the inconsistencies contained in it and 
fill the omissions in accordance with the principles laid down in 
that Statement. They hold that provincial autonomy is a basic 
provision and each province has the right to decide whether to 
join a group or not. Questions of interpretation will be'decided 
by the procedure laid down in the Statement itself, and the Con- 
gress will advise its representatives in the Constituent Assembly 
to function accordingly. 

The Committee have emphasised the sovereign character of 
the Constituent Assembly, that is its right to fimetion and draw 
up a constitution for India without the interference of any external 
power or authority. But the Assembly will naturally function 
within- the .internal limitations which are inherent in its task, and 
will therefore seek the largest measure of co-operation in drawing 
up a constitution of free India allowing the greatest measure of 
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side, the prestige of the Congress President was at stake. On the other, 
the settlement which we had so p^uily achieved was in danger. 
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The Committee have noted that criticisms have been advanced 
on behalf of the Muslim League to the effect that the Congress 
acceptance of the proposals contained in the Statement of May 
16th was conditional. The Committee wish to make it clear that 
while they did not approve of all the proposals contained in this 
Statement, they accepted the scheme in its entirety. They inter- 
preted it so as to resolve the inconsistencies contained in it and 
fill the omissions in accordance with the principles laid down in 
that Statement. They hold that provincial autonomy is a basic 
provision and each province has the right to decide whether to 
join a group or not. Questions of interpretation will be' decided 
by the procedure laid down in the Statement itself, and the Con- 
gress will advise its representatives in the Constituent Assembly 
to function accordingly. 

The Committee have emphasised the sovereign character of 
the Constituent Assembly, that is its right to function and draw 
up a constitution for India without the interference of any external 
powCT or authority. But the Assembly will naturally function 
within- the internal limitations which are inherent in its task, and 
will therefore seek the largest measure of co-operation in drawing 
up a constitution of free India allowing the greatest measure of 
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to escort US to tile airport I waited for some time but nooody arrived, 
I then Started on my own. The streets were deserted and the dty 
had the appearance of death. As I was passing through Strand Road, 
I found that a number of carters and darwans were standing about 
with staves in their hands. They attempted to attack my car. Even 
when my driver shouted that this was the car of the Congress leader, 
they paid little heed. However, with great dilliculty I got to Dum 
Dum just a few minutes before the plane was due to leave. 1 found 
there a large military conttngcnt«waiting m trucks. ^Vhcn I asked 
why they were not helping to restore order, they replied that their 
orders were to stand ready but not to take any action. Throughout 
Calcutta, the Military and the Police were standing by but remained 
inactive while irmocent men and women were being lulled. 

The 16th of August 1946 was a black day not only for Calcutta 
but for the whole of India. The turn that events had taken made it 
almost impossible to expect a peaceful solution by agreement between 
the Congress and the Muslim League. This was one of the greatest 
tragedies of Indian history and I have to say with the deepest regret 
that it had followed inexorably trvm the opportunity given to the 
Muslim League to reopen the whole question of politick and com* 
znunal settlement Mr Jinnah took full advantage of this mistake and 
withdrew from the League’s early acceptance of the Cabinet Mission 
Plan. 

* JawaharlaJ Is one of my dearest friends and his contribution to 
India's national life u second to none. He has worked and sufTered 
for Indian freedom, and since the aitainmeni of independence, he 
has become the symbol of our national unity and progress. I have 
nevertheless to say with regret that he is at tunes apt to be carried 
away by bis feelings. Not only so, but someUmes he is so Impressed 
by theoretical considerations that he is apt to underestimate the 
cealitics of a situation. 

His fondness for abstract theory was responsible for his statement 
about the Constituent Assembly. The same theoretical bias led him 
to commit a similar mistake in 1937, when the first elections were 
held under the Government of India Act, 1935 In these elections, 
the Muslim League had sufrered a great setback throughout the 
country except in Bombay and the U.P. In Bengal, the Governor 
of the province had practically made up his mind to form a League 
. Government but the success of the Krishak Praja Party upset his 
calculations. In the other Muslim majority provinces like the 
Punjab, Sind and the N.W.F.P., the League had suffered cqud 
setbacks. In Bombay the League had won a number of seats but it 
was in the U.P. that the League attained its greatest success, mainly 
on account of the support given to the League by the Jamiai-ul' 
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Ulema-i-Hind. The Jamiat had supported the Muslim League under 
the impression that after the elections, the Muslim League would 
work in co-operation with the Congress. 

Choudhari Khaliquzzaman and Nawab Ismail Khan were then 
the leaders of the Muslim League in the U.P. When I came to 
Lucknow to form the Government, I spoke to both of them. They 
assured me that not only would they co-operate with the Congress, 
but would fully support the Congress programme. They naturally 
expected that the Muslim League would have some share in the new 
Government. The local position was such that neither of them could 
enter the Government alone. Either both would have to be taken 
or neither. I had therefore held out hopes that both would be taken 
into the Govenunent. If the Ministry consisted of seven members 
only, two would be Muslim Leaguers and the rest would all be 
Congressmen. In a cabinet of nine, the Congress majority would be 
still more marked. After discussion with me, a note was .prepared to 
the effect that the Muslim League party would work in co-operation 
with the Congress and accept the Congress programme. Both 
Nawab Ismail Khan and Chaudhuri Khaliquzzaman signed this 
document, and I left Lucknow for Patna as my presence was neces- 
sary for the formation of the Ministry in Biliar. 

“ After some days, I returned to Allahabad and found to my great 
regret that Jaw^arlal had written to Choudhuri Khaliquzzaman 
and Nawab Ismail Khan that only one of them could be taken 
into the Ministry. He had said that the Muslim League party could 
decide who should be included, but in the light of what I have said 
above, neither was in a position to come in alone. They therefore 
expressed their regrets and said that they were imable to accept 
Jawaharlal’s offer. 

This was a most unfortunate development. If the U.P. League’s 
offer of co-operation had been accepted, the Muslim League party 
would for all practical purposes have merged in the Congress. 
Jawaharlal’s action gave the Muslim League in the U.P. a new 
lease of life. All students of. Indian politics know tliat it was from 
the U.P. that the League was re-organized. Mr Jinnah took full 
advantage of the situation and started an offensive which ultimately 
led to Pakistan. 

I found that Purshottamdas Tandon had taken a leading part in 
the whole affair and influenced Jawaharlal’s judgment. I did not. 
have much respect for Tandon’s views and I tried to persuade 
Jawaharlal to modify his stand. I told hun that he had made a great 
mi sta k e in not bringing the League into the Ministry. I also warned 
hun that the result of his action would be to create new life in the 
Muslim League and thus bring about new difficulties in the way of 
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Indian freedom, Jnwaharlal did not agree with me and heU that 
his judgment was right He argued that with a strength of only 
twenty-six the Muslim Leaguers could not claim more than one 
scat in the Cabinet, When I found that Jawaharlal was adamant, 
I went to Wardba and sought Gaodbiji’s advice. When I explained 
the whole situation to him, he agreed with me and said ha would 
advise Jawaharlal to moddy his stand. When Jawaharlal put the 
matter in a different light, Gandhiji submitted to Jawaharlal and did 
not press the nutter as he should have done. The result was that 
there was no settlement in the U.P. Mr Jinnal* took full ads^antage 
of this Mtuation and turned the whole League against the Congress. 
After the elections, many of his supporters had been on the point of 
leaving Mr Jinnah, but now he was able to win them back to his Ibid. 

Jawahat^’s nustake m 1937 had been bad enough. The nustaie 
of 1946 proved even more costly. One may perhaps say in Jawahar- 
lal's defence that he never expected the Muslim League to resort to 
direct action, hfr Jinnah had never been a believer in mass move- 
ment. 1 have myself tried to understand what brought about this 
change in Mr Jiruiah- He had perhaps hoped that when the Muslim 
League rejected the Cabinet Mission Plan, the British Government 
would reopen the whole question and bold further dlscussioni. He 
was a lawyer and perhaps felt that If discussions were held again 
he could gain some more advantage by pressing his demands. His 
calculations however proved wrong. The British Government did 
not oblige Mr Jitmah by Initiating fresh ducussions. 

Sir Stafford Cripps had been ui correspondence with me through- 
out this period. I had written to him that the Cabinet Mission had 
held discussions wnth the Congress and the Muslim League for over 
tw'o months and ftnally framed a plan which both the Congress and 
the League bad accepted. It was unfortunate that the League had 
vdthdravm from that position, but that responsibility for this rested 
with the League. This must not however lead to a reopening of the 
whole question. If this was don^ it would mean that there could 
never be any finaUty in our negotiation with the British. It would 
have a most adverse effect on public opinion and create fresh prol> 
lems. Sir Stafford Cripps replied that he agreed with roe and bis 
wcw was that the Govenimcnt would adopt the same attitude. 
Events turned out as I had expected. I have already mmuoned 
that on 12 August 1946, the Viceroy issued a comrouniqud inviting 
Jawaharlal to form the interim GovemmenL 

^Ve met in Delhi on 17 August under the shadow of the dis- 
turbances which were taking place in Calcutta and elsewhere. 
Mr Jinnah, wc knew, was not likely to accept Jawa^lal’i invitation 
to enter the Government. In fact, his reply declining the invitation 
10 
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had been received on the 16th. Jawaharlal repeated his ofier of co- 
operation and s^d that the door would always be open for the Muslim 
League, but by now things had moved too far for a friendly settle- 
ment; 


THE INTERIM GOVERNMENT 

I have said that Congress had entrusted the Parliamentary 
Committee with the task of fonning the interim Government. 
Accordingly Jawaharlal, Patel, Rajendra Prasad and I met in 
Delhi bn the 17th. My colleagues pressed hard that I should join 
the interim Government. Gandhiji was also of the same view. It 
was a delicate question for me but after careful consideration I came 
to the conclusion that I should remain outside. I therefbre advised 
that Asaf Ali should be taken into the Cabinet. When Asaf Ali heard 
this, he also pressed that I should job, but I did not agree. Many 
of my friends held t^cn and still hold that my decision was wrong. 
They felt that the mtciest of the country and the crucial time through 
which we were passbg demanded my participation on the Govern- 
ment. I have thought over the matter since then amd I tim not sure 
today that I was right. It is possible that I might have helped the 
country more if I had jobed the Government and not remabed 
outside. I had thought then I could render greater service from 
outside, but I now recognize that at that time membership of the 
Government offered greater scope.- 

At the time of the Simla Conference, I had pressed strongly for the 
bclusion of a Parsec b the Cabbet. Now that the Congress ^vas 
formbg the Government, I agab pressed for the acceptance of my 
view. After some discussion my colleagues agreed. Since the Parsee 
community was concentrated b Bombay, we thought that Sardar 
Patel would be b a better position to advise us on be choice of the 
Parsee representative. We accordbgly left the choice to him and 
after some time he suggested the name of Mr C. H. Bhabha. We 
later on found out that Mr Bhabha was a friend of Sardar Patel’s 
son and could not by any means be regarded as a leader, or even a 
true representative of the Parsee commimity. Our selection proved 
wrong and after some tune, he dropped out of the Govenunent. 

We also decided that the Government should include an experi- 
enced economist as the first Indian Fbance Member. We selected 
Dr John Matthai, though he was not in any sense a Congressman. 
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la ^ct there was no rigid imlstence 00 the inclusion of party men 
at tne time of the fomutioa of the interim Gfovenunent 

The Muslim League was not only disappointed but enragei It 
felt that it had been let down by the British. It attempted to stage a 
strong demonstration in Delhi and elsewhere, but its attempu laded. 
Nevertheless there svas bitterness and trouble thoughout the coun- 
try and Lord Wavcll felt that he must pcrstiadc the League to join 
the Government. He sent for Mr Jinn^, who came to Delhi and 
held several meetings with him. Ultimately on 15 October the 
Muslim League decided to join the interim Government. 

During this period, I met Lord Wavcll several times. He told 
me that unless the League participated in the Government, the 
programme for carrying out the Cabinet hCssion Plan would be 
upset. He pointed out that communal troubles were continuing and 
were iihely to continue till the League joined the Government. I told 
him that there had never been any objection Horn the Congress side 
to the participation of the League. In fact, J had repeatedly urged 
the League to come into the (^vemment. Jawaharl^, both before 
and after he joined the Covemmeot, had also issued an appeal to 
Mr Jirniah to co-operate. 

At this stage, I issued a further statement pointing out that the 
Cabinet Mission proposal had met all the legitimate fean of die 
Muslim League. It gave the Muslim League complete iraedom to 
function In the Constituent Assembly and place its OH-n point of 
view. The League had therefore no justification whatever to boycott 
the Constituent Assembly. When I met Ixird WavdJ next, he told 
me that he had greatly appreciated my stand and sent a copy of 
my statement to Liaquat All with a .request to show it to Mr 
Jinnah. 

I must offer a few remarks at this stage about the nominees that 
Mr Jinnah sent to the Executive Council- Apart from luaquat Ali 
the most important and experienced leaders of the Muslim League 
were Khwaja Nazimuddin of Bengal and Nav^ub Ismail Khan of the 
U.P. It was taken for granted that if ever the League accepted office, 
these three men would be included among the League’s nominees. 
During the Simla Conference, these were the names that >^'crc 
again and again mentioned. Now that the League had derided to 
enter the Executive Council, Mr Jinnah acted in a most peculiar 
maruier. Khwaja Nazimudto and Nawab Ismail Khan had nc\-cr 
taken an extreme position in the disputes between the Congress 
and the League. This had obviously dUpleased Jinnah. He toougbt 
that they would refuse to be ‘yes™*n* thcrclbrc decided to 

exclude them from his list It would however have created a furore 
in the League Council if this fact was preinaturely known. He there- 
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fore induced tlic League Ckiundl to pass a resolution delegating full 

authority to him. , - i j j 

When he submitted his list to Lord Wavell, the names he mcluded 
were those of Liaquat Ah, I. I. Chmidrigar, Abdur Rab Nishtar 
Ghaznafar Ali and Jogendra Nath Mandal. I shall have a word to,' 
say about J. N. Mandal separately. The other three nominees of the 
League were completely unknown. They were dark horses about 
whom even members of the League had little information. It is of ’ 
course true that the League had never taken any part in the political 
struggle and as sucHl^d few leaders of national importance. Never- 
theless, among its members there were experienced administrators 
like Khwaja Nazimuddin and Nawab Is m ^ l Khan. They were all 
discarded in favour of Mr Jinnah’s three henchmen. 

On 25 October, the names of the Muslim League Members of 
the Interim Government were announced. Khwaja Nazimuddin and 
Nawab Timail Khan along with other Muslim League leaders were 
waiting anxiously in the Imperial Hotel for the announcement. They 
were absolutely sure about their own inclusion and so were their 
supporters. Accordbgly, a large number of Muslim League Mem- 
bers had come with garlands and bouquets. When the names were 
annoimced and neither was included in the list, one can imagine 
their disappointment and anger. Mr Jinnah had poured ice-cold 
water on their hopes. 

An even more ridiculous thing the Muslim League did was to 
include the name of Mr Jogendra Nath Mandal in its list. Mr Jinnah 
had done his best to make the Congress nominate only Hindus, 
but in spite of his efforts. Congress had nominated Hindu, Muslim, 
Sikh, Parsec, Scheduled Caste and Christian members on the Execu- 
tive Council. Mr Jinnah felt that he must show that the League 
would also represent other communities and decided to include one 
non-Muslim among his nominees. Accordbgly, he selected Mr 
Jogendra Nath Mandal. It did not strike Mr Jinnah that his action 
was beonsistent with his earlier claim that Congress should nominate 
only Hbdus and the Muslim League only Muslims. Besides, the 
choice of his nominee caused both amusement and anger. When 
Mr Suhrawardy had formed a Muslim League Ministry m Bengal, 
the only non-Muslim bcluded m his Ministry was Mr Jogendra 
Nath h^dal. He was then almost unknown b Bengal and had 
no position whatever, b all-India politics. Sbee he was a nombee 
of the Muslbi League and had to be given a portfoho, he was appobt- 
cd Law Member. Most of the Secretaries to the Government of 
India were then British. Nlr ^landal also had a Bnbsh Secretary who 
complabed almost daily that it was difficult to work with a M^ber 
like Mr Mandal. 
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Now that the League had agreed to join Uic Govenunenr, Oie 
Congress had to reconstitute the Govcmmcnl and accomnwxlalc 
the representatives of the League. We had to decide who should 
leave the QovcnmwnL It was felt that Mr Sarat Cliandra Jlose, 
Sir Shafat Ahmed Khan and Syed Ali Zaheer should resign to nuke 
room for the League nominees. Regarding the porlfolioi, lj)fd 
Wavcll had suggested that one of the major portfolios slvould go l/> 
a representative of the League. His own suggestion was tlut we 
should give up the Home Department, hut Sardar Patel, wlio was 
then Home hlember, vehemently oppoed the suggestion. My view 
was that the issue of law and order was essentially a jirovinclaj 
subject In the picture envisaged in the Cabinet Mission Plan, tlie 
Centre would have very little to do in this held. As such, die Horne 
Ministry in the Centre would not have much importance in the new 
set-up. 1 was therefore for accepting Lord \Vavcll's suggation, i^ut 
Sard^ Patel was adamant He said that if we insist^, would 
rather leave the Government than give up the Home Departrnait. 

^Ve then considered other alternatives. Rafi Ahmed K'ulwnS 
suggested that we should offer the Hnance portfolio to die Muslim 
Lugue. It was no doubt one of the most important departmenU; 
but it was a highly technical subject and the League had no manl/cr 
who could handle it Kidwai’s view was that because of the tecluikaJ 
nature of the subject, the League would reh^ the olfer. If dds 
happened, the Congress would lose nothing. If on the other har^d 
the League nominee accepted the Finance portfolio, he would sorm 
tnaVi- a fool of himself. He believed that either way Congress would 
stand to gain. 

Sarrfar patcl jumped at the proposal and gave it his ilrongot 
support I tried to point out-that Finance was the key to Govern* 
ment, and we would have to face major difficulties if Finance was 
under the control of the League. Sardar Patcl countered by uying 
that the League would not be able to manage Finance and would 
have to decline the offer. I did not feel happy at the decision, Init 
since all the others agreed, I submitted. The Viceroy was therdbre 
informed that the Congress would offer Finance to a nominee of 
the Muslim lamguc. 

\Vhcn Lord WavcU conveyed this information to Mr Jinnali, 
he said that he would give his reply the next day. It teems tlut at 
first Mrjinnah was a little uncertain alwut the offer, ife lud 
, decided to nominate LUquat Ali as Uic chief reptesenutive of 
League in the Cabinet, but he was doubtful if Lufjuat could ade* 
quatcly handle Finance. Chaudhary Moliammcd Ali of Ujc flrAo-e 
Department heard this news and he immediately c/>r.Ucted 
Jinnah. He told him that the offer td* the Congreu was a real wloid- 
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and marked a great victory for the League. He had never expected 
that Congress would agree to hand over Finance to the Muslim 
League. With the control of the Department of Finance, the League 
would have a say in every Department of Government. He assured 
Mr Jinnah that he need have no fears. He would give every help 
to Mr_Liaquat Ali and ensure that he discharged his duties effectively. 
Mr jinnah then accepted the proposal and accordingly Liaquat 
Ali became the Member for Finance. Congress soon, raized that 
it had committed a great blunder in handing ov^r Finance to the 
Muslim League. 

In all countries, the Minister in charge of Finance plays a key role 
in the Government. In India, his position was even more important, 
for the British Government had treated the Finance Member as the 
custodian of its interests. This was a portfolio which had always 
been held by an Englishman specially brought to India for the 
purpose. The Finance Member could interfere in every Department 
and dictate policy. When Liaquat Ali became the Finance Member, 
he obtained possession of the key to Government. Every proposal 
of every Department was subject to scrutiny by his Department. 
In addition he had the power bf veto. Not a Chaprasi could be 
appointed in any Department without the sanction of his Depart- 
ment. 

Sardar Patel had been very anxious about retaining the Home 
Membership. Now he realized that he had played into the hands 
of the League by offering it Finance. Whatever proposal he made 
was either. rejected or modified beyond recognition by Liaquat Ali. 
His persistent interference made it difficult for any Congress Member 
to function effectively. Internal dissensions broke out within the 
Government and went on increasing. 

The fact is that the Interim Government was born in an atmos- 
phere of suspicion and distrust between Congress and the League. 
Even before the League joined the Government, its distrust of the 
Congress had influenced the composition of the new Executive 
Council. When the Council was first constituted in September 1946, a 
question arose as to who should be in charge of Defence. It will be 
remembered that difference over the Defence portfolio was one of 
the reasons for tlie failure of the Cripps Mission. Congress wished 
that Defence shoulu be held by one of its own trusted men, but 
Lord Wavell pointed out that this was likely to create difficulties. 
He wanted Defence to be kept completely outside politics. If a ' 
Congress Member was in charge of Defence, this would give the 
League a handle for making unfounded charges. At the same time 
he made it clear that even if the League came into the Government, 
he vv’ould not agree to place Defence in charge of a nominee of tlie 
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Muslim League. He suggested that the XWcoce Manbcr should be 
ndthcr a Hindu nor a Muslim. Sardar Baldcv Singh, a Sikh, was at 
that time a Minister in the Punjab and on Lord ^Vavdl’j suggatico 
wc agreed that he should have charge of Defence. 

X must mention here another ^ryiall incident to show how far 
suspicion and distrust hod developed in the minds of the nominees 
of the Muslim League. After the Interim Govenunent was ibnned, 
it had been agreed tliat aU the hfembers should meet informally 
before the formal meetings of the Cabinet. It was felt that if the 
Members had inibnnal discussion among themselves it would help 
to develop the convendon that the Vicapy wasonlyacomtitudonal 
head. These informal meetings were held by turn in the rooms of 
diftcrent Members of the Gouodl, but very often Jawaharlal 
the other memben to tea. Usu^y the invitadons were sent by 
Jawaharlal’s Private Secretary- After the Muslim League joined the 
Cabinet, the usual letter of invitation to all Members of the Council, 


ask him to tea. Besides, he did not agree that Jawaharlal had any 
right as Vice^Preadent of the Council to hold su^ uJbnsal meetings. 
Though he denied the right to Jawaharlal, Liaquat All himself 
start^ holding similar meetings with the nominees of the Muslim 
League. This is a small incident, but it shows the lengths to which 
the Muslim League representatives were prepared to go in their 
non-cooperation with the Congress. 

In the latter half of October, Jawaharlal took a step which was 
unnecessary and which I oppos^ His nature is howe'er such that 
he often acts on impulse. As a rule he is open to persuasion, but 
sometimes be makes up his mind without taking all the facts into 
consideration. Once he has done so, he tends to go ahead regardless 
of what the consequences may be. 

The North West Frontier Province had an overwhelming majority 

] . • 

Khan and his brother Dr Khan Saheb in all mailers coocemmg tne 
Frontier Province. 

Soon after the Interim Govenunent was formed, ordm were 
issued for the stopping of the aerial bombardment of tnbesm^^ m 
south Waziristan. In ihc meantime, Jawaharlal '*^3 raving 
oflicial reports that a targe section rd* the people in the Fronucr 
against Congress and the Khan brothers. Local officer* rcpca^cmr 
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said that the Congress had largely lost local support and that the 
people had irai\sferred their loyalty from Congress to the League. 
Jawaharlal was of the view that these reports were not correct and 
were febricatcd by British ofiBcers who were against Congress. 
LordWavell did not agree with Jawaharlal, though he did not either 
accept the official reports, in ioto. His view was that the Frontier 
was almost equally dirided between the Khan brothers and the 
Muslim League. The impression in Congress circles was that the 
overwhelming majority of the people were with the Khan brothers, 
jawaharlal said that he would tour the Frontier and assess the 
situation for himself. 

When I heard this, I told Jawaharlal that he should not take any 
hasty action. It was difficult to know what the exact situation in 
the Frontier was. There were factions in every province and there 
was bound to be a group opposed to the Khan brothers. Congress 
had just assumed office in the Centre and had not yet consolidated 
its position. His tour of the Frontier at this stage would give the 
dissident elements an opportunity of organizing their opposition to 
Congress. Since a majority of the officials were also against the 
Congress, they would sympathize with, if not actively support, tliese 
opposition elements. It would therefore be better if he postponed 
his visit till a more appropriate time. Gandhiji supported my view 
but Jawaharlal insisted and said that whatever be the consequences, 
he wouJa go. 

The Khan brothers were certainly right in claiming that a large 
section of the people in the Frontier supported them. They had 
however, exaggerated the extent of their influence. This was natural, 
for one invariably overestimates one’s own strength. Perhaps they 
also tvished to impress on us that while there were differences in 
other provinces, the Frontier was solidly with Congress. In fact, 
however, there was quite a powerful group ageiinst the Khan brothers. 
Dr Khan Saheb’s terms of office as Chief Minister had given addi- 
tional strength to such opposition. He had the opportunity of wn- 
ning over the entire province, but he had committed misteikes which 
had added to the strength of the opposition. 

Some of the mistakes were of a purely personal and social nature. 
The Frontier Pathan is famous for his hospitality. He is willing to 
share the last piece of his bread with a guest and his table is open 
to everyone. He expects similar hospitality from others and especially 
from those who occupy any high position in society. Nothing alien- 
nates a Pathan more than miserliness and lack of generosity. Un- 
fortunajely, this was the respect in which the Khan brothers fell 
very short of the expectation of their foUowers 

The Khan brothers were weU-to^o, but imfortunatcly they were 
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not hospitable by temperament. They hardly ever invited anybody 
to their table even after Dr Khan Saheb became Chief Minister. 
If people came to them at tea or dinner>time, they were never 
to stay for the meaL Their miserliness extended even to public 
funds spent under their direcdoo. During the General FWt'onSt 
Congress placed large amounts at their disposali but the Khan 
brothers spent as little as possible out of these funds. Many candi- 
dates lost in the elections because they did not receive sulHcicnt or 
timely help. Later, when they came to know that the funds were 
lying idle, these men became bitter enemies of the Khans. 

On one occasion, some men from Peshawar came to see me in 
Calcutta in conncuon with the election funds. As it was tea-tune 
I offered them tea and bisaiits. Several members of the deputation 
looked at the biscuits with surprise. One took up a biscuit and asked 
me its name. They seemed to enjoy the biscuits and then they 
told me that they had seen such biscuits m Dr Khan Saheb’s 
house, but he had never ofTered biscuits or even a cup of tea to any 

of them 1 

The actual position in 1946 was that the Khan brothers did not 
enjoy as much support in the Frontier as we in Delhi thought 
When Jawahaxlal reached Peshawar, this discovery came to him 
with an unpleasant shocL Dr Khan Saheb was then the Quef 
Minister of ic Province and the Ministry was a Congress Ministry 
I have already said that the British officers were agamsi Congress 
and had aroused public fcchng against the Ministry. When 
Jawaharlal landed at the airport, he found thousands of Patlians 
massed there carrying black flags and shouting anti-slogans Dr Kiian 
Saheb and other hiinisters who had come to receive Jaw aliarlal were 
themselves under police protectioii and proved completely mefTccuvc. 
As Jawaharlal emerged, slogans were raised against him and some 
people in the mob tried to attack his car. Dr Khan Saheb was so 
worried that he took out his rcvoKxr and threatened to shoot. Only 
4 under threat did the crowd give way. The cars had to proceed 
under police escort- 

The next day Jawaharlal left Peshawar for a tour of the tnbal 
areas. He fotmd everywhere a Luge section of the people agaimi 
him. The Maliks of Wadristan were largely responsible for Uic 
dcnwnstiatiom against him. In some places his car stoned ^ 
Jawaharlal was once lut on the forehead. Dr Khan Salicb and is 
colleagues seemed so completely helpless that Jawalmlal too c 
situadon into his own hands. He exhibited ndihtr weakness nor 
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into the conduct of the officers, but Jawaharlal did not agree that 
any action should be taken against them. This greatly impressed 
Lord Wavell and I also admired Jawahailai’s stand. 

Both Congress and' the Muslim League had originally accepted 
the Cabinet Mission Plan, which meant that both had accepted the 
Constituent Assembly. So far as Congress was concerned, it was 
still in favour of the Cabinet Mission Plan. The only objection raised 
from the Congress side was by certain leaders from Assam, who 
objected to the formation of the G group. They were possessed by an 
inexplicable fear of Bengal. They said that if Bengal and Assam were 
grouped together, the whole region would be dominated by Muslims. 
This objection had been raised by these Assam leaders immediately 
after the Cabinet Mission had announced its Plan. Gandhiji had 
initially accepted the Cabinet Mission Plan and declared that ‘the 
Cabinet Mission proposals contain the seed to convert this land of 
sorrow into one without sorrow and suffering.’ He went on to say 
in the Harijan, ‘After four days of searching examination of the 
State paper issued by the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy on behalf 
of the British Government, my conviction abides that it is the best 
document that the British Government could have produced in the 
circumstances.’ 

Gopinath Bardoloi the Chief Minister of Assam however penisted 
in his opposition and submitted a Memorandum to the Congress 
Working Committee opposing the grouping of Assam and Bengal as 
proposed in the Cabinet Mission statement. In the Working Com- 
mittee, we felt that we should not reopen the question of grouping. 
In order partly to meet the objection of our colleagues from Assam 
but mainly on grounds of principle, we did however raise the ques- 
tion of European participation in the election of the Constituent 
Assembly. I wrote to the Viceroy that Congress might reject the 
whole of the Cabinet Mission proposals if the European Members 
of the-Bengal and Assam Legislatures participated in the elections 
to the Constituent Assembly, either by voting or by standing as 
candidates. This objection was met as the Europeans in the Bengal 
Assembly made a declaration that they would not seek representation. 
In the meantime however Gandhiji’s views changed and he gave his 
support to Bardoloi. Jawaharlal agreed with me that the fears of the 
A^ani leaders were unjustified and tried hard to impress them with 
his views. Unfortunately they did not listen either to Jawaharlal or 
me, especially since Gandhiji was now on their side and was issuing 
statements supporting their stand. Jawaharlal, however, remained 
steadfast and gave, me his full support. 

^ I have already said that the League’s rejection of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion Plan had caused us a great deal of anxiety. I have also mentioned 
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the step which the ^Vofking CJommiitce took to meet the League's 
objection. This wc did by passing a resolution on 10 August in which 
it was c/enr/y stated that in spile of oar dissatisiaction with some of 
the proposaU contained in the Cabinet Mission Plan, v.e accepted 
the scheme in its entirety. This did not howescr satisfy Mrjinnah. 
Apart from those of bis argumenu which 1 have already mentioned, 
he held that the Working Committee did not still state in categoncal 
terms that the provinces would join the group envisaged in the 
Cabinet Mission Plan. Both the British Govemment and Lord 
IVavcU agreed with the League on this particular point 

I was ati the time trying to iron out the diffcrcncci through discus- 
sum and Lord Wavell fully supported my efforts in this direction. 
HUs was one reason why he was anxious to bring the Muslim League 
into the Government, and he therefore welcomed the statement I had 
made in this behalf. He genuinely believed that there could be no 
better solution of the Indian problem than that outlined in the 
Cabinet Mission Plan. He repeatedly told me that even from the 
point of view of the MusUm Lugue, no better solution was possible. 
Since the Cabinet Mission Plan was l^gcly based on the scheme I had 
formulated in my statement of 15 April, I naturally agreed with hini. 

Mr Attlee was also taking a personal interest m the Indian de\ elajp* 
ments. On 2Q November 1946 he invited Lord WascU and rtpresen* 
tatives of the Congress and the League to meet in London m another 
attempt to resolve the deadlock. At first Uie Congress was not wdlmg 
to accept this in\'iutiQn. Jawaharlal in fact told Lord WavcU that 
(here ^lould be no point in going to Ixindon for further discussions. 
i:Ul reJes-ant issues had been thrashed out again and again and it 
Wuld do more harm than good to reopen them. 

Lord WaveH did not agree uilh Jawaharlai and discussed the 
matter in further detail with me He said that if the present attitude 
of the Muslim League continued, not only would the administration 
sulfcr but a peaceful solution of tlic Indian problem would become 
more and more ddhcult. He further argued that discussions in 
London ivould lia\c tlje advantage of allow-ing the leaders to take a 
more objective and dispassionate vie%v. They vsould be free from 
local pressure and the continual interference of their follower^ Lord 
Wavell also stressed the point that Mr Attlee had been a friend 
India and his participation in the discussion* might pro\e helpful. 

I recognized die force of Lord Watell's arguments and persuaded 
my colleagues to change their point of view. It was then decided 
that Jawaharlal should represent Congrei The League was re- 
presented by Mr Jinnah and Liaquat/Ui while Baldev Singh wwl on 
behalf of the Sikhs. The discussions were held from the 3rd till the 
6 th of December, but yielded little or no result. 
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We were all anxious that there should be increasing equalization 
of wealth and that all tax-evaders should be brought to book. We 
were therefore not against Liaquat All’s proposal in principle. When 
Liaquat Ali r^cd the matter in the Cabinet, he openly said that his 
proposals were based on the declarations of responsible Congress 
leaders. He admitted that but for die statements that Jawaharlal had 
made, he might never have thought about tlie matter. He did riot 
however give details, so that on general grounds we agreed with him. 
in principle. Having secured assent in principle, he proceeded to 
frame specific measures that were not only extreme, but calculated 
to harm the national economy. 

Liaquat All’s proposak took some of our colleagues by complete 
surprise. There were some who were secretly in sympathy with the 
industrialists. There were others who honestly felt that Liaquat All’s 
specific proposes were based on political and not on economic con- 
siderations. Sardar Patel and Sri Rajagopalachari in particular 
were violently opposed to his budget, for they felt that Liaquat Ali 
was more concerned to harass industrialists and businessmen than 
to serve the interests of the country. They thought that his main 
motive was to harm the members of the business community, the 
majority of whom were Hindus. Rajaji said openly in the Cabinet 
that he was opposed to Liaquat Ali’s proposals and hinted that they 
were based on communal considerations. I pointed out to ray col- 
leagues that the proposals were in conformity with declared Congress 
objectives. We could not therefore oppose Ae principles but should 
examine them on their merits and support them wherever they were 
consistent with our principles. 

As I have said, the situation was difficult and delicate. The 
Muslim League had at first accepted and then rejected the Cabinet 
Mission Plan. The Constituent Assembly was in session, but. the 
League had boycotted it in spite of the fact that the whole country 
was united in the demand for freedom. On the one hand, tlie. people 
were impatient for the attainment of independence. On the other, 
there seemed to be no solution of the communal problem. The 
Cabinet Mission Plan offered the only solution and yet we were not 
able to clinch the issue and so resolve our differences. 

The Labour Government in Britain felt that they were faced with 
a dilemma. Should they allow the present state to continue or should 
thhy take a forward step on their own initiative? Mr Attlee was of 
^the view that a stage had been reached where suspense was most un- 
'desirable. It was necessary to take a clear-cut decision and he decided 
that Ae British Government should fix a date for the withdrawal 
of British power from India. Lord Wavell did not agree regarding 
the announcement of a date. He wished to persist with the Cabinet 
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Mission Plan, for he held that it vox the only pcmtble solution of the 
Indian problem. He further held that the BnJsh Govxmmcnt >vQuld 
£ul in its duty if it transferred poUucal power before the communal 
question had been solved. Passions had been roused to such a peak 
in India that even responsible people were carried away. The with- 
drawal of British power in su^ an atmosphere would in his view 
lead to widespread riots and disturbances. He therefore advised that 
thestotas quo ^ould be maintained and that every attempt should be 
made to compose the diderences between the two major parties. 
It was his finn conviction that it would be dangerous and unworthy 
if the British withdrew without a previous undentanding betwcai 
Congress and the League^ 

Mr Attlee did not agree. He held that once a date-line was hxed, 
the responribihty would be tramferred to Indian hands. Unless this 
was done, there would never be any solution. Mr Atdee feared that 
if the itaiut quo was continued, Indiam would lose their faith in the 
British Govmunent. ConditioAS in India were such that the British 
could not maintain their power vrithout an effort which the British 
people were not prepared to make. The only ahemauves were to 
rule with a hrm hand and suppress all disturbances, or transfer 
power to the Indiana themsei^es. The Covenunent could continue 
to govern, but this wo:itd require an effort which would interfeit 
with the reconstruction of Britain. The other alternative was to £x 
a date for the uamfer of po»er and thus place the responsibility 
^uarely on Indian shoulders. 


of thrw withdrawal. When he found that he could not comincc 
Mr Attlee, Lord fVavcU offered his resignation. 

Looking at the events after ten yean, 1 sometimes ivondcr who 
"was right The circumstances were so aimpUcatcd and the utuation 
so delicate that it is difficult to give a clear judgment Mr Attlee's 
decision was governed by his determination to help India to attain 
independence. Anyone with the slightest imperialist tendencies couJd 


independence. Mr Attlee was resolved that the Labour Govemment 
should not adopt any policy which would lay it open to such a charge 
Wemust admit that if his motives had not been pure and if he had 
wished to exploit the differences between Congress ^d the ^5^5 
he could easily have done ». In ^te of our opposition the Bnush 
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could have governed this country for another decade. There would 
q£ course have heen disturhanccs and clashes. Indian feelings had 
been aroused to a level where British rule would have been challeng- 
ed at every step. Nevertheless they could have, if Acy had » vtished, 
to rule for a few more years by exploiting Indian differ- 
ences. We must not forget that the French continued in Indo-China 
for almost ten years, even though France was much v/eaker than 
Britain. We must therefore give due credit to the motives of the 
Labour Government. They did not wish to exploit Indian weakness 
for their own advantage. History will honour them for this judgment 
and we must also sviAout any mental reservation acknowledge this 
fact. 

“^On the other hand, one cannot say for certain that Lord WaveU 
was wrong. The dangers he foresaw were real anti latef events proved 
that his reading of the situation was not incorrect. It is difficult to 
say which of the alternatives — the one actually adopted by Mr Attlee 
or the one suggested by Lord WaveU — ^would have been better for 
India. If Lord WaveU’s advice had been followed and the solution 
of the Indian problem deferred for a year or two, it is possible that 
the Muslim L^gue would have got tired of its opposition. Even if 
the League had not taken a more positive attitude, the Muslim 
masses of India would probably have repudiated the negative at- 
titude of the Muslim Lague. It was even possible that the tragedy 
of Indian partition might have been avoided- One cannot say for 
certain, but a year or two is nothing in the history of a nation. Per- 
haps history wiU dedde that the wiser policy would have been to 
follow Lord WaveU’s advice. 

When it became known that Lord WaveU was leaving I issued 
a statement which indicated what I thought of him , I knew that 
Jav/aharlal and my other coUeagucs did not agree with me. "They 
were against Lord WaveU but I considered it my duty to place before 
the pubUc my appreciation of his contribution. This is what I said: 

Mr Attlee’s statement on India has evoked mixed in my 

mind. I am, on the one band, gratffied to find that the reading 
of the situation I adopted in June 1945 has been justified by 
events. At the same tim e I ca nn ot help a feeling of regret that 
Lord WaveU, who was the initiator of a new chapter in the history 
of relations betvvecn India and England, is retiring from the 
scene. 

^ There was on aU hands suspicion and distrust of British inten- 
tions at the time of the Simla Conference. I confess that I was 
myself prejudiced and the events of the last three years had left 
m my mind a legacy of bitterness. It was in that mood that I 
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went to Simla to partidpatc m the proposed conference but 
when I met Lord Wavell, I experienced a sudden change of 
mind- I found him a rugged, ttrdghtforward roldicr \-oid of 
verbiage and direct both in appmadi and statement. He \^'ai 
not devious lihe the politician but came straight to the poml and 
created in the mind an impression of great sincerity which touched 
my heart Therefore, I felt it my duty to advise the country to 
adopt a comtructive method ibr achieving its political objccti\c. 
Since then in spite of a general atmosphere of doubt and opposi- 
tion, 1 have never deviated (rom that course. It 1$ common know- 
ledge that since the first Sunla Conferoice at least on four dificrent 
occasions there were attempts both from within and outside the 
Congress to precipitate a movement and ibree Congress to resort 
to direct action but 1 was convinced that in view of the con- 
dilatory attitude of the British Govciruncnt such a course vtould 
be ill-advised. 

1 exerted all my infiuence to keep the Congress course steady, 
and today I feel satisfied that my reading of the situation was 
not wrong The Simla Conference failed, but soon ailer, the 
general elections were iield in England and the Labour Party 
came into power. They declared that they would carry out in 
practice their former professions about India. Events have since 
then proved (hat their declaration was smeere. 

I do not know what communications passed between Lord 
Wavell and H.hLG. in the last two or three weeks. Obviously 
there were some dificrcnces which led to bis resignation. IVc 
may differ from his appraisement of the situation. But vve cannot 
doubt lus ^cerity or integrity of purpose. Nor can I forget that 
the credit ibr the changed atmosphere in Indo^ritish relations 
today must be traced back to the step which he » courageously 
took in June 1945. AAcr the failure of the Cripps Mission Chur^- 
ill's Government had made up their mind to put the Indian 
question in cold storage ibr the duration of the war. Indian opinion 
could aI<A find no way out and the events after 1942 had further 
increased the biltertvess. To Lord Wavell must belong the credit 
for opening the closed door. In spite of initial opposition from 
the Coalition Govenimenl, he was able to penuade thra to 
agree to make a new offer to India. The result vvas the Su^ 
Conference. It did not succeed but everything that has followed 
since then has been a logical development of the courageous step 
which he took. rx -i 

I am confident that India will never forget ihu service of I^rd 
Wavell and when the time comes for the historian of mdci^dcnt 
India to appraise the relations of England and India, be wiU 
It 
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give Lord Wavell the credit for opening a new chapter in these 
relations. 

There was a dinner that evening in which Lord Wavell bade 
farewell to Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. He was 
obviously touched by my statement and told a fnend, T am glad 
to say that there is at least one man in India who has tried to imder- 
stand my stand.’ 

The day before he left, Lord Wavell presided over his last Cabinet 
meeting. After the business was over, he made a brief statement 
which made a deep impression on me. Lord Wavell said, T became 
Viceroy at a very difficult and critical time. I have tried to discharge 
my responsibiUty to the best of my ability. A situation - however 
developed which made me resign. History will judge whether I acted 
rightly in resigning on this issue. My appeal to you would however 
be that you should take no hasty decision. I am grateful to all of you 
for the co-operation I have received from you.* 

After this speech, Lord Wavell collected his papers quickly and 
walked away without giving any of us an opportunity to say any- 
thing. The next day he left Dc^. 


THE MOUNTBATTEN MISSION 

Lord Mountbatten first became well-known during the war 
years. He stayed for some months in India and then transferred his 
headquarters to Ceylon. When the war ended, he returned to 
Britain, but on Lord Wavell’s resignation he was appointed Viceroy 
and Governor-General. Fully briefed by the Labour Government 
before he left, he came with instructions from Mr Attlee that power 
must be transferred before 30 June 1948. 

He reached Delhi on 22 Mmch and was sworn in as Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India on the 24th. Immediately after the 
swearing-in ceremony, he made a short speech, in which he stressed 
the need for reaching a solution within the next few 

Soon after this, I had my first interview with Lord Moxmtbatten. 
At the very first meeting he told me that the British Government 
was fully determined to transfer power. Before this could happen, 
a scttlcinent of the communal problem was necessary and he desired 
that a final and decisive attempt must be made to solve the problem. 
He agreed with me that the difierences between the Congress and 
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the League had now been greatly narrowed down. The Cabinet 
Mission Plan had grouped Assam and Bengal together. The Congress 
held that no province should be compelled to enter a group and 
each province might vote whether to join the group or not The 
League said that it had accepted the Cabinet Mission Plan on the 
basb that the group would vote as a whole and that a province 
could opt out only after the group had framed the constitution, 
TIic Lc^c further argued that any change in the proposals of the 
Plan would nullify the agreement and held that Congress action had 
in effect done so. On this basis, the League liad rejected the Cabinet 
Mission Plan. 

Nobody can understand >vby the League placed so much 
on the question of Assam, when Assam w'as not a Muslim majority 
proWnce. If the League’s own criterion was applied, there was no 
valid reason for forcing Assam to join Bcng^ \Vhatevcr be the 
reason, the League was formally right, though morally and pobti* 
caUy its case was weak I discu^ed the quesnon with Lord Kfount* 
batten on several occasions. I felt that the dliference between the 
Congress and the League had reached a stage where agreement 
could only be attained through the roediatjon of a third party. My 
opinion was that we nught le&'.x the matter to Lord Mountbatten. 
Let the Congress and the League agree to refer the question to him 
and accept his arbitration. Neither Jawaharlal nor Sardar Patel 
would however agree to this suggestion. They did not hkc the idea 
of arbitration and I did not press the point further. 

In the meantime, the situation was deteriorating every day. The 
Calcutta riots had been followed by risings in Noalhali and Bihar. 
Tlicreaftcr there was trouble in Bombay. The Punjab, which had 
been quiet till now, also showed signs of strain and conflict Malik 
Khizir Hayat Khan had tendered bis resignation as the Premier 
of the Punjab on 2 March, Anti-Pakistan demonstrations, which 
led to thirteen deaths and many injured, were held in Lahore on 
4 'March. Communal disturbances spread to other parts of the 
province and there were major disturbances in Amntsar, Taxiia 
and RawalpindL 

On tlic one hand, communal passions were mounting. On the 
other, the administration was becoming lax. Europeans in ihc ser- 
vices no longer had their hearts in die work. They were convin^ 
dial within a short time, power would be transferred to Indian 
bands. This being so, they were no longer interested in their work 


loss of confldcnce. 
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The situation was made worse by the deadlock between the Ckin- 
gress and the Muslim -League wthin the Executive Council, The 
Central Govcmincnt was paralysed by the way in which the Member 
of the Council pulled against .one another. The League was in 
charge of Finance and held the key to the admiiustration. It will be 
remembered that this had been entirely due to Sardar Patel, who 
in his, anxiety to retain the Home portfolio, • had offered Finance 
to the Muslim League. There were some very able and senior 
Muslim officers in the Finance Department who gave every possible 
help to liaquat Ali. With their advice Liaquat Ali was able to reject 
or delay every proposal put up by the Congre^ members of the 
Executive Council. Sardar Patel discovered that though he was 
Home Member he could not create so much as the post of a Chaprasi 
without Liaquat All’s concurrence. The Congress Members of the 
Coimcil were at a loss and did not know what to do. 

A truly pathetic situation had developed as a result of the Congress 
mistake in giving Finance to the Mmlim League. This had led to 
the deadlock which gave Lord Mountbatten the opportimity of 
slowly preparing the ground for the partition of India. As he began 
to give a new turn to the political problem he tried to impress on 
Congress the inevitability of partition, and sowed the seeds of the 
idea in the minds of the Congress Members of the Executive Council. 

It must be placed on record that the man in India who first fell for 
Lord Mountbatten’s idea was Sardar Patel. Till perhaps the very end 
Pakistan was for Jinnah a bargaining counter, but in fighting for 
Pakistan, he had overreached himself. The situation -within the 
Executive Council had so annoyed and irritated Sardar Patel that 
he now became a believer in partition. The Sardar’s had been the 
responsibility for giving Finance to the Muslim League. He there- 
fore resented bis helplessness before Liaquat Ali more than anybody 
else. When Lord Mountbatten suggested that partition might offer 
a solution of the present difficulty, he found ready acceptance of 
the idea in Sardar Patel’s mind. He was convinced that he could 
not work with the M-ushm League. He openly said that he was 
prepared to let the League have a part of India if only he could get 
rid of it. 

Lord Mountbatten was extremely intelligent and could read the 
minds of all his Indian colleagues. The moment he found Patel 
amenable to his idea, he put out all the charm and power of his 
personality to win over the Sardar. In his private tahks, he often 
referred to Patel as a walnut, a very hard crust outside but soft pulp 
once the crust was cracked. 

As soon as Sardar Patel had been convinced,- Lord Mountbatten 
turned his attention to Jawaharlal. Jawaharlal n-as not at first at all 
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willing and reacted violently against the very idea of partition, but 
Lord Mountbatten pewisted till step by step Jawaharlal's opposition 
was worn down- Within a month of lird Mountbatten’s arrival in 
India Jawaharlal, the firm opponent of partition had become, if not 
a supporter, at least acquiescent towards the idea- 

I have often wondered how Jawaharlal was won over by Lord 
hfountbatten. Jawaharlal is a man of principle, but he is also im* 
pulsivc and amenable to personal Influence. The arguments of 
Sardar Patel must have had some eflixt, but could not have been 
decisive. Jawaharlal was also greatly impressed by Lord Mount* 
batten, but perhaps even greater was the Influence of lady Mount* 
batten. She is not only extremely intelligent, but had a most at* 
tractive and friendly temperament. She admired her husband 
greatly and in many cases tried to interpret his thought to those 
who would not nt first agree with him. 

/* Another person who probably infiucnccd Jawaharlal on this 
question was Krishna Menon. Krishna Mcnon profosed great ad* 
miration for Jawaharlal and I Imew Jawaharlal often listened to 
his advice. I did not fed very happy about this, as I felt that Krishna 
Menoo often gave him ^vTong advice. Sardar Patel and I did not 
always see eye to eye but w-e were agreed in our judgment about 
him. However, this I will discuss at greater length when I write the 
third volume of ray autobiography. 

^ When I became aware that Lord Mountbaitcn was dunking in 
terms of dividing India and had persuaded Jawaharlal and Patel, 
I was deeply distressed. I realized that the country was moving to- 
wards a great danger. The partition of India wxiuld be harmftil 
not only to Muslims but to (he whole country. I was and am still 
convinc^ that the Cabinet Mission Plan was the best solution from 
every point of viciv. It preserved the unity of India and ga\-c every 
community an opportunity to function with freedom and honour. 
Even from the communal point of view, Muslims could expect 
nothing better. They would have complete inlcmal autonomy in 
provinces m which they were in a majority Even tn the Centre they 
would have more than adequate representation. So long as there 
were communal jealousies and doubts, their position would 
adequately safeguarded. I was also convinced that if the Consti- 
tution for free India was framed on this basis and worV-cd honestly 
for some time, communal doubts and misgivings would soon dis- 
appear. The real problems of the country were ccono-Tnc, not com- 
munal. The differences related to classes, not to communities. Once 
the country become free, Hindus Muslims and SiVhs would all 
realize the real nature of the problems that ficcd tlicm and com- 
munal differences would be resolved 
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I did my best to persuade my two colleagues not to take the final 
step. I found that Patel was so much in favour of partition Aat 
he was hardly prepared even to listen to any other point of view. 
For over two hours 1 argued with h i m . I pointed out that if we 
accepted partition we would create a permanent problem for India. 
Partition would not solve the communal problem but make it a 
permanent feature of the coimtry. Jinnah had raised the slogan of 
two nations. To accept partition was to accept that slogan. How 
could Congress ever agree to divide the country on the basis of 
Hindus and Muslims? Instead of removing communal fears, parfi- 
tion would perpetuate them by creating two States based on com- 
munal hatred. Once States based on hatred came into e.Kis(ence, 
nobody knew where the situation would lead. 

I was surprised and pained when Patel in reply said that whether 
we liked it or not, there were two nations in India. He was now 
convinced that Muslims and Hindus could not be united into one 
nation. There was no altemadve except to recogniae this fact. In 
this way alone could we end the quarrel between Hindus and 
Muslims. He further said that if two brothers cannot stay together, 
they divide. After separation with their respective sliarcs they be- 
come friends. If on the other hand they are forced to stay together, 
they tend to fight every day. It was better to have one clean fight 
and then separate than have bickerings every day. 

I now turned to Jawaharlal. He did not speak in favour of parti- 
tion in the way that Patel did. In fact, he admitted that partition 
was by nature wrong. He had however lost all hopes of joint action 
after his experience of the conduct of the League members of the 
Executive Council. They could not sec eye to eye on any question. 
Every day they quarrelled. Jawaharlal asked me in despair what 
other alternative there was to accepting partition. 

Jawaharlal spoke to me in sorrow but left no doubt in my mind 
as to how his mind was working. It was clear that in spite of his 
repugnance to the idea of partition, he was coming to the conclu- 
sion day by day that there was no alternative. He recognized that 
partition was evil, but he held that circumstances were inevitably 
leading in that direction. 

After a few days Jawaharlal came to see me again. He began 
with a long preamble in which he emphasized that we should not 
indulge in wishful thinking, but face reality. Ultimately he came 
to the point and asked me to give up ray opposition to partition. 
He said that it was inevitable and it would be wisdom no to oppose 
what was bound to happen. He also said that it v.ould not be wise 
for me to oppose Lord Mountbatten on this issue. 

I told Jawaharlal that I could not possibly accept his views. I 
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saw quite dearly that we were taldng one wrong dedsion after 
another. Instead of retracing our steps we were now going deeper 
into the morass. The Muslim League had accepted the Cabinet 
Mission Plan f ' •.* * i , . . 

seemed in sigh' ' ■ ; t " i ‘ ■ ' . * i : '•f* ' . 

got a chance » • • . j, . — .. :_r i — a<jx^>jdn^ 

of the plan. 

t argued that our second mistake had arisen when Lord WavcU 
suggested that the Home portfolio should be given to the Muslim 
League. This would have not earned any insuperable difficulty, 
but because Sardar Patd insisted on retaining Home, we had our> 
selves ofTcred Finance to the Mushm League. This was the cause of 
our present difficulties. I warned Jawaharlal that history would 
never forgive us if we agreed to partition. The verdict wtndd then 
be that India was divided as much by the Muslim League as by 
Congress. 

Now that Sardar Patel and even Jawaharlal had become support* 
era of partition, Gandhiji remained my only hope. During this 
period he was staying at Patna. He bad earlier spent some months 
in Noakbali, where he made a great impression on local Muslims 
and created a new atmosphere of Hindu>Mus)us unity. We «• 
pected that he would come to Delhi to meet Lord hfountbatten 
and he actually arrived on 31 March. I went to see him at once 
and his very fint remark was, ‘Partition has now become a threat 
It seems Vallabhbhai and even Jawaharlal have surrcndcitd. \Vhat 
will you do now? Will you stand by me'or have you also changed?* 

I replied, T have been and am against partition. Never has my 
opposition to partition been so strong as u^y. I am howeser dis- 
tressed to find that even Jawaharlal and Sardar Patel have accepted 
defeat and in your words, surrendered their arms. My oedy hope 
now is in you. If you stand against partition, we may yet save the 
situation. If you however acquiesce, I am aliaid India is lost’ 

^ Gandhiji said, ‘What a question to ask? If the Congress Mshes 
to accept partition, it will be over my dead body. So long m I am 
alive, I will never agree to the partition of India- Nor 'wU I, if I can 
help it, allow Congress to accept it’ 

^ter that day Gandhiji met Lord Mountbatten. He saw him 
again the next day and suU again on 2 April. San^ Patel carw 
to him soon after he returned from his ^t meedng with 
Mountbatten and was closeted with him for over houn.^\Vhat 


lion but he no longer spoke so vehemently against it \Vbat sur- 
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prised and shocked me even more was that he began to repeat the 
aigumcnts which Sardar Patel had already used. For. over two 
horns I pleaded with him but could make no impression on him. 

In despondency I said at last, ‘If even you have now adopted 
these views, I see no hope of saving India from catastrophe. 

Gandhiji did not reply to my comments but said that he had 
already made the suggestion that we should ask Mr Jinnah to form 
the Government and choose the Members of the Cabinet. He said 
that he had mentioned this idea to Lord Mountbatten and he was 
greatly impressed. 

I knew this was so. When I met Lord Mountbatten the day 
after Gandhiji had talked to him, he told me that if Congress ac- 
cepted Gaindhijl’s suggestion, partition could still be avoided. Lord 
Mountbatten agreed that such an offer on the part of Congress 
would convince the Muslim League and perhaps win the confidence 
of Mr Jinnah. Unfortimately, thb move could make no progress as 
both Jawaharial and Sardar Patel opposed it vehemently. In fact 
they forced Gandhiji to svithdraw the suggestion. 

Gandhiji reminded me of this and said that the situation now was 
such that partition appeared inevitable. The only question to decide 
was what form it should take. This was the question which was 
now being debated day and night in Gandhiji’s camp. 

I thought deeply over the whole matter How was it that Gandhiji 
could change Ifis opinion so quickly? My reading is that this was 
due to the influence of Sardar Patel. Patel openly said that there 
was no way out except partition. Experience had shown that it 
was impossible to work with the Muslim League. Another con- 
sideration probably weighed with Sardar Patel. Lord Mountbatten 
had argued that Congress had agreed to a weak Centre only in 
order to meet the objection of the League. Provinces were therefore 
given full provincial autonomy, but in a country so divided by 
language, commumty and culture, a weak Centre was bound to 
encourage fissiparous tendencies. If the Muslim League were not 
there, we could plan for a strong Central Govenunent and frame a 
constitution desirable from the point of view of Indian imity. Lord 
Mountbatten advised that it would be better to give up a few -imall 
pieces in the north-west and the north-east and then build up a 
strong and consolidated India. Sardar Patel was impressed by the 
argument that co-operation with the Muslim League would jeopar- 
dize Indian unity and strength. It seemed to me that these argu- 
incnts had influenced not only Sardar Patel but Jawaharial. The 
^e arguments repeated by Sardar Patel and Lord Mountbatten 
had also weakened Gandhiji’s opposition to partition. 

My effort throughout had been to persuade Lord Mountbatten 
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to take a iirm stand on the Cabinet hfission Plan. So long as Gandhiji 
was of the same view, I had not lost hope. Now with the change in 
Gandhiji’s view, I knew that Lord Moimtbattcn s\ouId not agree to 
my suggestion. It is also possible that Lord Mountbatten did not 
feel so strongly about the Cabinet Mission Plan, as this was not the 
child of his brain. It is therefore not surprising that as soon as he 
met with strong opposition to the Cabinet Mission Plan, he ^vas 
willing to substitute for it a plan of partition formulated according 
to his own ideas. 

Now that partition seemed generally accepted, the question of 
Bengal and the Punjab assumed a new importance. Lord Mount* 
batten said that since partition was on the basis of Muslim majority 
areas and since both in Bengal and the Punjab there were areas 
where the Muslims were in a clear minority, these provinces should 
also be partitioned He however advised the Congress leaden not to 
raise the question at this stage, and assured us that he would himself 
nuse it at the appropriate time. 

Before Gandhiji left for Patna, I made a Last appeal to him. I 
pleaded with him that the present state of a/Tain might be allowed to 
continue for two years De facto power was already in Indian hands 
and if the de jure transfer was delayed for two or three years> this 
might persuade the League to come to a settlement for reasons I 
have already mentioned in the last chapter. Gandhiji himself had 
suggested thU a few months ago and 1 reminded him tliat two or 
three years is not a long period in a nation’s history. If vve waited 
for two or three yean, the Muslim League would be forced to come 
to terms. I realized that if a decision was taken now, partition was 
inevitable, but a better solution might emerge aAer a year or two. 
Gandhiji did not reject my suggestion but neither did be evince any 
enthusiasm for it. 

By this ti me Lord Mountbatten had framed his own propos^m 
for the partition of India. He now decided to go to London for dis- 
cussions with the British GoNcmment and to secure their approval 
to his proposals. He also felt that he would be able to win the 
servatives' support for his plan. The Conservatives had opposed the 
Cabinet Mission proposal mainly on the groun^ that it did not 
sadsFy the hluslun League demand for the partition of India. Nw 
that the Mountbatten proposal was based on the panition of the 
country, it would be natural to expect Mr Churchill s support 

After the Congress Working Committee concluded its session 
on 4 May, I went up to Simla. After a few daj-s iUrd .\fountlaitcn 
also came up. He wantoi to have a brief vacation before his oc- 
parture for London. His plan was to return to Delhi on 15 May 
and leave for London on the 18th. I thought I would make a Ust 
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attempt to save the Cabinet Mission Plan and accordingly on the 
night of 14 May, I met him at the Viceregal Lodge. 

We had discxissions lasting for over an hour. I appealed to him 
not to bury the Cabinet Mission proposal. I told him that we should 
exercise patience, for there was still hope that the plan would suc- 
ceed. If we acted in haste and accepted partition, we should be 
doing permanent injury to India. Once the country was divided, no 
one could foresee the repercussions and there would be no chance 
of retracing our steps. 

I also told Lord Mountbatten than Mr Atdee and his colleagues 
were not likely to give up easily a plan which they had themselves 
formulated after so much labour. If Lord Mountbatten also agreed 
and emphasized the need for caution, the Caoinet was not likely to 
raise any objection. Till now, it was the Congress which had been 
insisting that India should be freed immediately. Now it was the 
Congress which asked that the solution of the political problem 
might be deferred for a year or two. Surely no one could blame the 
Britbh if they conceded the Congress request. I also drew Lord 
Mountbattcn’s attention to another aspect of the question. If the 
British acted hastily now, independent and impartial observers 
would naturally conclude that the British wanted to pve freedom 
to India in conditions where Indians could not take full advantage 
of this development. To press on and bring partition against Indian 
desires would evoke a suspicion that British motives were not pure. 

Lord Mountbatten assured me that he would place a full and 
true picture before the British Cabinet and that he would report 
faitlifully all that he had heard and seen during the last two months. 
He would also tell the British Cabinet that there was an important 
section of the Congress which wanted postponement of the settle- 
ment by a year or two. He assured me that he would tell Mr Attlee 
and Sir Stafford Cripps what my viesvs on the matter were. The 
British Government would have all these materials before them 
when they came to a final decision. 

I also asked Lord Mountbatten to take into consideration the 
likely consequences of the partition of the country. Even without 
partition, there had been riots in Calcutta, Noakhali, Bihar, Bombay' 
and the Punjab. Hindus had attacked Muslims and Muslims had 
attacked Hindus. If the country was divided in such an atmosphere, 
there would be rivers of blood flowing in different parts of the 
country and the British would be responsible for the carnage. 

IVithout a moment’s hesitation Lord Mountbatten replied, ‘At 
least on this one question I shall give you complete assurance. I 
shall sec to it that there is no bloodshed and riot. I am a soldier, 
not a civilian. Once partition is accepted in principle, I shall issue 
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orders to see that there are no communal disturbances an^-whcrc In 
the coimtry. If there should be the slightest agitation, I shall adopt 
the sternest measures to nip the trouble in the bud. I nhall not use 
even the armed police. I will order the Army and the Air Force to 
act and I will use tanks and aeroplanes to suppress anybody who 
wants to create trouble.* 

Lord hfountbatten gave me the impression that he was not going 
to London with a clear-cut picture of partition, nor that he had 
completely given up the Cabinet Mission Plan. X.ater e%'cnts made 
me change my estimate of the situation. The way he acted aflcr* 
wards suggests that he had perhaps already made up his mind and 
was going to London to penuade the British Cabinet to accept hU 
plan of partition. 

The whole world knows what was the sequel to Lord hlount- 
batten's brave declaration. \Vhcn partition actually took place, 
rivers of blood flowed in large parts of the country. Innocent men, 
women and children were massacred. The Indian Army was divided 
and nothing efEective was done to stop the murder of iiusocent 
Hindus and Muslims. That is why m the preceding chapter I have 
said that perhaps Lord Wavell was right. 


THE END OF A DREAM 

1 HAD a lingering hope that the Labour Cab'uiet would not easily 
accept the rejection of the Cabinet hlission Plan. It was framed 
by three members of the Cabinet who were also important members 
of the Labour movement. It was true that Lord Pethlck Lauxcncc 
had by this time resigned from the oflice of Secretary of State for 
India, but Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr Alexander were still members 
of the British Cabinet. It was thus iny hope that they would make 
a last effort to save their plan. It was therefore with regret that 1 
heard soon after Lord Mountbatten reached London^ that the 
British Cabinet had accepted the scheme proposed by bun. 

The details of Lord Mountbatten’s Plan were not yet publish^, 
but I guessed that it would entail the parUtioa of India. Jle 
returned to Delhi on 30 May and on 2 June held discussions widi 
the representatives of the Congress and the 
3 June a White Paper was issued which gave all ® . . 

Plan. Tic Statement of the Brilih Gmemmcnt niU 1* “ " 
the Appendix and I need only say that my ssorst feats » ere realisea. 
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The price for freedom was the partitioning of India into two 
States. 

The publication of this Statement meant the end of all hopes for 
preserving the unity of India. This was the first time that the Cabinet 
Mission Plan was discarded and partition accepted officially. In 
trying to c.xplaln why the Labour Government changed its atti- 
tude, I came to the painful conclusion that its action was governed 
more by consideration of British than Indian interests. The Labour 
Party had always sympathized with Congress and its leaders and 
had many times openly declared that the Muslim League was a 
reactionary body. Its surrender to the demands of the Muslim 
League was in my opinion due more to its amciety to safeguard 
British interests than to its desire to please tlie Muslim League. If 
a united India had become free according to the Cabinet Mission 
Plan, there was little chance that British could retain her position 
in the economic and industrial life of India. The partition of India 
in which the Muslim majority provinces formed a separate and in- 
dependent State, would, on the other hand, give the British a foothold 
in India. A State dominated by the Muslim League would offer a 
permanent sphere of influence to the British. This was also bound 
. to influence the attitude of India. 'Witli a British base in Pakistan, 
India would have to pay far greater attention to British interests 
than she might otherwise do. 

It had for long been an open question whether India would re- 
main in the Commonwealth after attaining her freedom. The 
Cabinet Mission Plan left the choice to free India. I had told Sir 
Stafford Cripps at the time that free India might of her own free 
will elect to remain in the Commonwealth. The partition of India 
would materially alter the situation in favour of the British. A netv 
State formed according to tlie Muslim League demand was bound 
to remain in the Commonwealth. If Pakistan did so, India would be 
compelled to follow suit. All these factors must have weighed with 
the Labour Government. They had pledged their support for Indian 
freedom, but they could not forget that during the political struggle, 
Congress had always opposed the British and the League had al- 
ways supported them. When Lord Mountbatten proposed the 
partition of India and the creation of a new State to satisfy the 
Muslim League, the proposal found a sympathetic response from 
many of the members of the Labour Cabinet. 

My reading is that Lord Mountbatten must have stressed this 
point when he met the Consers'ative Party. Mr Churchill had 
never been in favour of the Cabinet Mission Plan. He found the 
Mountbatten Plan much more to his taste and threw his weight in 
favour of it. This fact may also have sveighed svith the Labour 
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Government, as Conservauve support >souId make the passage of 
(he Indian Independence BUI much easier. 

The Congress ^Vo^ldng Committee met on 3 June and con- 
sidered the new situation. One of the first points which came up 
for discussion was the future of the North West Frontier Province. 
The Mountbatten Plan had created a strange situation for the 
Frontier. Khan Abdul Gafiar Khan and his party had alwap 
supported Congress and opposed the Muslim League. The League 
regarded the lOian brotliers as mortal enemies. In spite of the 
League opposition, the Khan brothers had been able to form a 
Congress ^\cmment in the Frontier and this Government was 
suU functioning. Partition would place the Klian brothers and the 
Congress Party in a most awkward situation. In fact, it would throw 
the Khan brothers and their party of Khudat Khidmatgais on the 
mercy of the League. 

I have already said that Gandhiji’s conversion to the Mountbatten 
Plan has been a cause of surprise and regret to me. He now spoke 
in the Working Committee m favour of partition. As I had already 
had an inkling into his mind, this did not take me by surpri«e, but 
one can imagine the reaction of Khan Abdul GafTar Khan. He 
was completely stunned and for several minutes he could not utter 
a word. He then appealed to the Working Committee and reminded 
the Committee that he had always supported the Congress. If the 
Congress now deserted him, tlic reaction on the Frontier would be 
terrible. His enemies would laugb at him and even his friends 
would say that so long as the Congress needed the Frontier, they 
supported the Khudai Khidmatgars. When however the Congress 
wished to come to terms with the Muslim League, it gave up its 
opposition to partition without even consulting the Frontier and 
the leaders. Khan Abdul Gafiar Khan repeatedly said that the 
Frontier would regard it as an act of treachery if the Congress now 
•threw the Khudai Khidmatgars to the wolves. 

Gandhiji was moved by the appeal and said that he would raise 
the matter with Lord Mountbatten. He did so when he met the 
Viceroy and told him that he would not be able to support the 
plan for partition till he >vas satisfied that the Muslim League would 
deal fairly witli the Khudai Khidmatgars. How could he desert 
those who had always stood by the Congress in the days of difficulty 
and stress? 

Lord Mountbatten said that he would discuss Ac matter wim 
Mr Jinnah. As a result of his conversation, hfr Jinnah expres^ 
the wish to meet Khan Abdul Gafiar Khan. They met m Delhi 
but Ac talks were inconclusive. Hiis was not suipruing. Once 
Congress had accepted partition, what future could Acre be or 
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Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and his party? The Mountbatten Plan 
'was based on the principle that the Muslim majority provinces 
should be separated and formed into a separate State. Mmlims 
were in an overwhelming majority in the Frontier. As such, it was 
bound to be included in Pakistan. Geographically also, the Frontier 
was within the proposed territories of Pakistan. In fact it would 
have no point of contact with India. 

Lord Mountbatten had said that the provinces would be given a 
chance to opt. He declared that the Frontier would also be given 
the opportunity to decide its fate on the basis of self-determination. 
Accordingly, he suggested that a referendum might be held to decide 
whether the Frontier would join Pakistan or India. Dr Khan Saheb, 
who was still the Chief Minister of the Frontier, joined the meeting 
of the Working Committee at this stage. Lord Mountbatten had 
told him about liis plan to hold a plebiscite and asked Dr Khan 
Saheb if he had any objection. Dr Khan Saheb was the Chief 
Minister and he claimed to have the support of the majority. As 
such he could not object to the proposal for a plebiscite. He had 
however raised a new issue. He said that if diere was to be a plebis- 
cite, tlte Pathans of the Frontier should have also the right to opt for 
Pakhtoonistan, a State of their ovm. 

The fact was that the Khan brotliers were not as strong in the 
Frontier as Congress had thought. Their influence had waned after 
the beginning of the agitation for partition. Now that Pakistan was 
in sight and the Muslim majority provinces had been promised 
the opportunity of forming an independent State, am emotional 
upheaval swept through the Frontier. The movement for Pakistan 
was further strengthened by the activity of the British officers, who 
openly supported Pakistan and persuaded the majority of the tribal 
■cliiefs in the Frontier to side with the Muslim League. Dr Khan 
Saheb saw that his only chance of retaining the leadership of the 
Frontier was to raise the demand for Pakhtoonistan. Many Pathans 
would prefer a small State of their own as they feared the domination 
of the Punjab. Lord Mountbatten was not however prepared to 
listen to any new demand. He wanted to push through his scheme 
as fast as possible and the question of a free Pakhtoonistan was not 
even discussed in detail. 

Since this was the last occasion on which the Khan brothers took 
part in discussion with the Congress, I may at this stage briefly re- 
cord what happened to them immediately before and after partition. 
When they found that the Congress was now committed to partition 
they did not know what to do. They could not possibly refuse the 
plebiscite. It would be an admission that they did not enjoy the 
support of their people. They returned to Peshawar and after con- 
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suiting their friends, they raised the slogan of independence for the 
Frontier. 

The Congress Working Committee had endorsed the decision of 
the Frontier Congress authorizing Khan Abdul Gaflar Khan to tale 
whatever action he thought necessary to deal with the situation 
in the province. The Frontier Congress now demanded the creauon 
of a free Pathan State with a consiituuon framed on the of 
&c l^amic conception of democracy, equality and social justice. 
Explaining his stand, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan said that the 
Frontier Pathans had their own distinct history and culture, and 
these could not be preserved unless they liad full ftecdom to maintain 
and develop their own institutions. They therefore claimed that the 
plebiscite should not be on the basis of a choice between Pakistan 
and India, but that there should be the third alternative of an 
independent Palhtoonistan. This alone would male the plebiscite 
and truly representative of the peoples' wilb If this was not 
done, the plebiscite would become meaningless, as the Pakhtoons 
would be submerged by the other elements in Pakistan. There are 
reasons to think that if the plebiscite had included the issue of lice 
Pakhtooiustan, a large number of the Frontieimen might have 
voted for it Ibey were afraid of being swallowed up by the Punjab 
and thb fact alone might have swayed them to vote against 
Pakistan. 

Nttther bfr Jinnah nor Lord hJountbaitcn was however pre- 
pared to accept this demand. Lord hfountbatten made it clear that 
the Frontier could not form a separate and independent State, but 
must be included either in India or Pakistan. I^e Khan brothers 
then declared that their party could take no part in the plebiscite 
and called on the Pathans to boycott it But their opposition was 
of no av^. The plebiscite was held and a large proportion of the 
people voted in favour of Pakistan. If the Khan brotliers had not 
boycotted the plebiscite and their supporters had worked eamcsUy, 
it would have been known what proportion of the Pathans 
against Pakistan. However, the result went ui favour of the Muslim 
I^gue and the British Government immediately accepted it 

After partition actually took place, the Khan brothen modified 
their attitude in conformity with the demands of the situation. They 
declared that their demand for a free Pakhtoonistan did not mean 
the creation of a separate State but the recognition of full autonomy 
for Uic Frontiw as a urut of Pakistan. They explained that what 
they stood for was a consitltutlon of Pakbtan which would be truly 
federal, which would guarantee full provincial autonomy to its 
units and would thus secure the social and cultural 
Pathans, Without such constitutional safeguards, die Punja u 
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would donunate the whole of Pakistan and might deny the legiti- 
mate rights of Pathans and other minorities. 

One must admit that this demand of the Khan brothers was 
eminently reasonable. It was also in conformity svith the resolution 
which the Muslim League itself had passed in Lahore and which it 
had never modified. Mr Jinnah had therefore no justification when 
he accused the Khan brothers of wanting to break away from 
Pakistan. In fact, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan had several interviews 
with him at Karachi and at one stage it seemed tiiat an understand- 
ing would be reached. Some observers in Pakistan said that Mr 
Jinnah was impressed bv Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan’s sincerity and 
planned to go to Peshawar to meet him and his fellow workers. 
This however did not materialiae and very soon the political enemies 
of the Khan brothers poisoned Mr Jinnah’s mind ^;ainst them. 
Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan, who had formed the Ministry in the 
Frontier, was naturally opposed to any reconciliation between Mr 
Jinnah and the Khan brodiers. He therefore behaved in a way which 
made any understanding impossible. In fact his Government acted 
svitliout any sense of decency or justice and harassed the Khudai 
Khidmatgars by adopting all kinds of illegal and unfair measures. 
Democracy was crushed and force became the order of the day. 
Klian Abdul Gaffar Khan, Dr Khan Saheb and all other leaders of 
the Khudai Khidmatgars were sent to jail where they languished 
for almost six years without any legal charge or trial. Khan Abdul 
Qayyum Khan’s vendetta became so bitter diat even a section of the 
Muslim League was disgusted and said that either the Khan brothers 
should be prosecuted or released. AH such efforts were however of 
no avail. Lawless oppression was perpetrated in the name of the law. 

The A,LC.C. met on 14 June 1947. I have attended many meet- 
ings of the A.I.C.C. but this was one of the strangest’ that it was 
my misfortune to attend. Congress, which had always fought for 
the unity and independence of India, was now considering an official 
resolution for the division of the country. Pamdit Govind Ballabh 
Pant moved the resolution and after Sardar Patel and Jawaharlal 
had botli spoken on it, Gandhiji himself had to intervene. 

It was impossible for me to tolerate this abject surrender on the 
part of the Congress. In my speech I said clearly that the decision 
which the Working Committee had reached was the result of a most 
unfortunate development. Partition was a tragedy for India and 
the only thing that could be said in its favour was that we had done 
our best to avoid division, but we had failed. We must not however 
forget that the nation is one and its cultural life is and will remain 
one. Politically we had failed and were therefore dividing the country. 
We should accept our defeat, but we should at the same time try 
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to ensure that our culture waj not divided, if we put a stick in ilic 
water, it may appear that the water has been divided but the wata 
remains the same and the moment the stick U removed, even the 
appearance of division disappean. 



or computston but that it was the oidv true solution In >he 
circumstances in India. 

Thoc were elements of comedy even in the mi^s t of this great 
ttagedy. There have always been in Congress some men who have 
posed as nationalists hut who are in &ct utterly communal in out- 
■ ■ IS no umfied culture 

, the social life of the 


find that members with these %dcws had suddenly appeared on the 
platform as the greatest upholders of Indian uiuty. 

They opposed the resolution vehemently and the grounds they 
gave were that the cultural and national life of India would not be 
divided. I a^ed with what they were saying, and no doubt 
that what they now said was true. I could not ho'Aew forget that 
they had all their lives opposed such a view. It was strange that 
now at this eleventh hour they should be the persons to raise the 
cry for an undivided India. 

After the first day's debate, there was a very strong fethng agams. 
the Wor^g Committee’s resolution. Neither Pandit Pant’s per- 
suasiveness nor Sardar Patel’s eloquence had been able to penuade 
the t-eople to accept this resolution. How could they, when it vs^as 
in a sense the complete denial of all that Congress said since iu 
Very inception? It therefore became necessary for Candhiji to inter- 


situation had now been created where Uicrc was no alternative. 
Political realism demanded the acceptance of the Mounibattcn 
Plan and he would appeal to the memben to accept the resolution 
moved by Pandit Pant. . , 

When the retoluticin was put to the vote, 29 voted for it aod 13 
against. Even GandWji’s.appcai persuade more memberr 

to vote for the partition of the country! . 

. The resolution was no doubt passed, but what was the con<htion 
of the people’s mind? All beam were heavy at the idea of pamuoO’ 
Hardly anyone could accept the resolution without mmm 
lions Even those who accepted partition had all their leelian 
12 
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aQaimt it. This was bad enough. What was worse was the kind of 
insidious communal propaganda which was fining ground. It was 
being openly said in certain circles that the Hindus in Pakistan need 
have no fear as there would be 45 millions of Muslims in India and 
if there was any oppression of Hindus in Pakistan, tire Muslims in 
India would have to bear the consequences. 

In the meeting of the A.I.C.C., the members from Sind opposed 
die resolution vehemently. They were given all lands of assurances. 
Though not on the public platform, in private discussion they were 
even told by some people that if tliey suffered any disability or 
indignity in Pakistan, India would retaliate on the Muslims in India. 

When I first became aware of such suggestions, I was shocked. 
I immediately saw that this was a dangerous sentiment and could 
have most unfortunate and far-reaching repercussions. It implied 
that partition was being accepted on the basis that in both India and 
Pakistan, the minority would be looked upon as hostages in order to 
safeguard the security of the minority in the other State. The idea 
of retaliation as a method of assuring the rights of minorities seemed 
to me barbarous. Later events proved how justified my apprehen- 
sions were. The rivers of blood which flowed after partition on both 
sides of the new frontier grew out of this sentiment of hostages and 
retaliation. 

Some members of the Congress realized how dangerous such tlieo- 
rics were, I remember in particular Kirau Shankar Roy, one of the 
Congress leaders of Bengal, who first brought this to my notice. He 
also spoke to Acharya Kripalani who was tlicn the President of Con- 
gress and pointed out that it was a most dangerous theory. Once 
such a feeling was allowed to grow, it would lead to the oppression 
and murder of Hindus in Pakistan and of Muslims in India. Nobody 
however paid any attention to Kiran Shankar Roy. In fact, many 
ridiculed him for his fears. They also told him that once India 
was divided, we must accept the theory of hostages. They argued 
that it was only in this way that the Hindus of Pakistan could be 
protected. Kiran Shankar Roy was not convinced and he came to 
me almost in tears. He never accepted the assurance whlclr some of 
the Congress leaders had held out and he lived to see tlte fulfilment 
of hb Worst fears. 

The Britisli Government had orginally fixed a period of fifteen 
months for the completion of the arrangements for the transfer of 
power. Mr Attlee had in fact explicitly stated on 20 February 1947 
that it was the definite intention of the British Government to effect 
the transfer of power to responsible Indian hands by a date not later 
than June 1948. A great deal had happevaed between 20 February 
and 3 June. Now that tlie plan for partition was accepted. Lord 
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Mounibatten declared that the scheme should be brought iato effect 
as quiddy as possible. His motives were perhaps mixed. On the 
one hand, he wished that the British should transfer the respon. 
sibUity to Indian hands as early as posdbic. On the other, he pro- 
bably had apprehensions that delay might bring up new impedi- 
ments to the new plan. The fate of the Cabinet Mission Plan had 
shown that the delay in its implementation had given rise to nwsn j 
thoughts and had ultimately led to the rejection of the Plan. 

Lord Mounibatten set for himself a period of three during 

which to carry out the task of partitioning India. It was not an easy 
task and I openly expressed my doubts about the possibility of 
carrying out so complicated a plan in such a short time. I 
pay a tribute to Lord Mountbattco for the efficiency and ability 
with which he presided over his task. He had such a mastery of 
detail and such quick grasp that in less than three months all the 
problems were solved and on H August 1947, India was divided 
Into two States. 

I wdi give one or two examples of the expedidoa ana assurance 
vnth which Lord Mountbatten handled the various intricate pro- 
blems that arose In connexion with the creation of two States. Ai 
soon as it became known that India was going to be partidooed, the 
Hindus and the Muslims began to put up inBaied cbims. There were 
sporadic disturbanca throughout the country. The great Calcutta 
killings in 1946 had been followed by trouble in Koakhali and Bihar. 
Riots had started in the Punjab in March. Originally confined to 
Lahore, the disturbances spread and soon large areas in and around 
Rawalpindi were tom with strife. Lahore in (act became the battle- 
ground for which communalists among Hindus and Muslims fought 
Representadves of Hindus and Sikhs tried bard to persuade Congress 
that Lahore must be retained in India. They pointed out that the 
political and economic life of the Punjab was centred in Lahore and 
if it went to Pakistan, the Punjab would be pennancntly crippled. 
Many therefore pressed that Congress should make an issue of 
Lahore. Congress did not agree to (heir suggestion and held that 
the question should be decided in accorda n ce with the wishes of 
the population. 

SocAe stttioiis among the Aluslusu and Uic Hindus as well as we 
Sikhs thought that the issue of Lahore could be decided by resorting 
to violence. Generally speaking, the Hindus were the property-own- 
ing classes in and around Lahore. Some Mus lim s thought that they 
could hurt the Hindus most by destroying their property and attach 
ing tlicm on the economic Crant. They therefore burnt lactones and 
houses and looted the property of non-.Muslims indiscriminately 
Some sections of the Hindus in Lahore retaliated by killing Muslims. 
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They had wealth and felt that such attacks might drive Muslims 
away from Lahore and assure them a Hindu majority. It was openly 
Said that in this conflict— in which one side attacked property and 
the other life— important leaders of the communal parties were 
directly or indirectly involved. Thus it was widely reported and 
generally believed that leaders of the Mus l i m League, both Central 
and Provincial, were organizing attacks on Hindus, Similarly, the 
Hindu Maliasabha leaders were accused of inciting the Hindus 
against the Muslims. 

An almost parallel situation had developed in Calcutta. The 
supporters of Ac Muslim League insisted that Calcutta should go 
to Pakistan, while all those against the League were amdous that 
Calcutta should remain with India. 

It was in this situation that the question of the partition of the Pun- 
jab and Bengal was taken up by Lord Mountbatten. It had been deci- 
ded that there would be a vote in the Provincial Assembly to decide 
whether the provinces should be partitioned at all or as a whole join 
India or Pakistan. Both the Bengal and the Punjab Assemblies voted 
for partition and it became necessary to decide what would be the 
boundary of the two new provinces. Lord Mountbatten appointed 
a Boundary Commission to go into this question and asked Mr Rad- 
cliff to undertake the task. Mr Radcliff was then in Simla. He accept- 
ed the appointment, but suggested that he would start his survey in 
early July. He point out that it would be an almost impossible 
task to undertake a field survey in the Punjab in the heat of June 
and in any case July meant a delay of only three or four weeks. 
Lord Mountbatten told him that he was not prepared for even one 
day’s delay and any suggestion of three or four weeks’ postponement 
was simply out of the question. His orders were carried out. This 
offers an example of die c-xpedition and despatch with which Lord 
Mountbatten worked. 

A second problem which faced Lord Mountbatten was the parti- 
tion of the Secretariat and the assets of the Government of India. 
There were difficulties even about the provinces which went wholly 
to one State or the other. Records dealing with the provinces which 
went to Pakistan had to be separated and sent to Pakistan. In the 
case of provinces which were divided the task was even more difficult. 
Lord Mountbatten personally supervised most of the arrangements 
and the Committee which he appointed for the purpose setded 
every question as soon as it arose. 

Even more difficult were the problems of dividing the finances of 
the country and partitioning the Army but no obstacle proved too 
great for Lord Mountbatten’s ingenuity and drive. The most com- 
plicated -issues in finance were decided within the allotted date. 
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Regarding the AnDy,\it was dedded that PaHstaa should lave 
oac-fourth of the Army and India thrcc-lburths. The quesUon arose 
whether the Army should be divided immediately, or sJiould serve 
under a unified command for two or three ycat3. The Army Com* 
manden advised that the general staff should remain common during 
this period. I was impress^ by their argtimcnts and supported them. 
I liad my own reasons, apart isom those advanced by Lord Mounts 
batten. I was afraid that partition would be foliowed by disturbances 
and riots. 1 felt that in such a context a unified anny could serve 
India well. I was clear in my mind that we should not bring commu* 
nal divisions within the Anny if the situation was to be sav-ed. Till 
now there had never been any communal feelings within the ^\nny. 
If the Army was kept outside politics, their disdplute and neutrality 
coidd be assured. I therefore pressed for a unified command and I 
wish to bring on record tliat Lord Mounibatten fully supported the 
stand. I am convinced that if the Anny lud rainhcd unified we 
would have avoided the rivers of blood which fiowed inunedutcly 
afier independence. 

I regret lo say that my colleagues did not agree with me and 
opposed me. ^Vilal surprised me most was the opposition of Vr 
Rajendra Pnuad. He was a pacifist and wedded to non>violence. 
He now took the lead in insutuig on a division of die Army. He 
said that if India w'os divided into (w« Sutes, a unified army should 
not and Indeed could not conu'nue for a day. 

I think it was a dangerour decision. Ii divided the Anoy on- the 
basis of communities The Muslim units roosiiy nent to Pakistan 
and tile Hindu and Sikh units remained wholly in India. This 
injected communal poison into an ^nny which then had been 
free from it. When, after 15 August, the blood of innocent men 
and women /lowed on both sides of die frontier, the Army remained 
passive spectators. What is worse, in some cases military men even 
joined in the stnfc. 

Lord Mounibatten said to me more in sorrow than in anger that 
Indian membere of the Army wanted to tak ' part in killing Muslims 
in East Punjab but die British officers restrained them with gnat 
dilficuhy. This was Lord Mountbaticn's report and 1 am not quite 
sure how far this statement about the British oflicers is correct. 
This howcNcr I know from personal knowledge that some members 
of the formei undivided Indian Atmy killed Hindus and Siihs in 
Pakistan and .Muslims in India. The wondcrfiil tradition of the 
Indian Army was dUtuibcd and a slur w-ai cast on what till then 
had been a proud record. 

Regarding the services, I suggested that they should not be divided 
on a commuii.al basis. Political necessity had compelled us to accept 
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partition of the country, but there was no reason why officials should 
be uprooted from their own areas. I felt that all service men should 
be retained in their own provinces. Thus officials from West Punjab, 
Sind or East Bengal, whatever their community, should rem^ 
in Pakistan. Similarly service men who belonged to the Indian 
provinces should serve India regardless of whether they were Hindus 
or Muslims. My idea was that if we could keep communal passions 
out of at least the services, a better atmosphere could be maintained 
in both States. Administration would thus be free of communal 
poison and the minorities in each State would feel a greater sense of 
security. I regret to say that my pleading proved vain. It was de- 
cided ffiat all service men would be given the right to opt for India 
or PaMstan. The result was that almost without e.Kccption Hindus 
and Sikhs opted for India and Muslims for Pakistan, 

I discussed this question with Lord Moimtbatten in great detail. 
I pointed out how dangerous it was to divide the Army and the 
services on a communal basis. Lord Moimtbatten agreed svith me 
and did his best to support my stand. So far as the Army was con- 
cerned he had no success at all. With regard to the civilians, the only 
result of hb efforts was that officials were given the right to opt 
permanently or provisionally. There would be no question about 
those who opted permanently. Those who exercised their option 
provisionally were given the right to revise their decision within a 
period of six months. Both the States gave a guarantee of taking 
back those who revised their option in this marmer. I have to say 
with great regret that though the solemn assurance was given, the 
unfortunate individuals who exercised their option provisionally 
did not generally receive fair treatment from cither State. 

I also regret to say that the Muslim League acted foolishly and 
blindly even in the matter of the c.\ercisc of option. It incited all 
Muslims officials to opt for Pakistan and leave India. At that time, a 
large number of key positions in the Central Secretariat were held 
by Muslims. The Muslim League pressed all of them to leave India. 
Those who did not readily agree were frightened by all kinds of re- 
ports as to what their fate would be once Congress came into un- 
disputed power. As such rumours were causing a certain amount of 
nervousness among Muslim employees, 1 pressed the Government 
of India to issue a circular clarifying its stand. Lord Moimtbatten 
and Jawaharlal supported me fully and a circular was actually 
issued reassuring service men from Muslim and other minority 
commumties that if they remained to serve in India, not only would 
tlicy be given their rights but they would be treated generously. 

The result of this circular was that a number of Muslim officers in 
tile Central Secretariat regained their confidence and decided to stay 
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on in India. When the Muslim League leaden ramr to know this, 
they started to can\'as3 the olEcen who wished to remain. These 
Muslim officers were already nervous about what the future may 
hold in store for them. They were now threatened that if they re- 
mained in India, the Muslim League and the Pakistan Grovenunent 
would regard them as enemlea and thm> in every possible 
way. 

Many of these officers came from provinces which were to become 
parts of Pakistan. \Vhen they found that the Muslim League authors- 
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They bad opted for India on the strength of my asniranccs, but when 
the Muslim League held out threats agaimt their tjttntlies and their 
property, some of them came to me in tears and said, * We had decided 
to stay in India hut now aAcr the threat held out by the Muslim 
League it is impossible to do so. Our iamilies are in West Punjab 
and we cannot allow them to sufTcr. We are therefore compelled to 
opt for Pakistan.* 

The action of the Muslim League in driving almost all the Muslim 
officers out of India was not only /bolish but bannffil. In fact it 
was more harmful to the Muslims than to India as a whole. Now 
that partition had been accepted and Pakistan w^s being cstsblhhedj 
It was <dear that the MusUzss would get every advantage in the nw 
State. If, in addition, some Afuslims could have served in India, 
this would not only have been of personal advantage to them but 
would have been a great gain Cor the community as a whole. The 
presence of Afuslims in some rcqsonsiblc posiKons would have given 
assurance to the conununity and al!a)cd many unreasonable fears. 
I have already said bovv ibolishly the League ^d acted in lodsung 
on partition. The ^League’s attitude tov>ards Afuilim officers was 
another example of the same foolishness. 

It was dedded that the Indian Dominion would come into <^t- 
cnee on 15 August 1947. The Afuslim League decided that Pakistan 
should be constituted a day earber on 14 Avgust. There was M un- 
pleasant incident even with regard to the birth of the two Dominions. 
The convention had grown in the British Commonwxalih that a 
Dominion could choose its own Goycnior.GencraJ and somc Domi 
nions had appointed their own nationals to this post. It^i^ 
thtrefore free to choose an Itvdiaiv to be the first ccwtitud^i 
Governor-General of Indio. Wc however dedded that it would W 
better not to make a sudden change and felt that the appoiatmrat t f 
Lord Afountbatten would give contifluiry of policy and adminutM 
lion. It vvas also thought that in the initial stage* there wouJ 
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one Governor-General for the tvvo Dominions and any change could 
be carried out later. It was generally thought that Pakistan would 
be influenced by the same considerations. 

We accordingly announced that Lord Mountbatten was our choice 
for the Governor-General. Wc expected the League to select him, 
but at the last moment the League caused a surprise by proposing 
that Mr Jiimah should be appointed the first Governor-General of 
Pakistan. As soon as Lord Mountbatten heard tliis news, he told us 
that this changed the whole situation. He suggested that we should 
reconsider our decision and appoint an Indian. We however saw no 
reason to change our choice and reiterated that Lord Mountbatten 
would.be the first Governor-General of the Indian Dominion. 


DIVIDED INDIA 

1 1 HAVE now reached the final chapter of tlic story I want to tell 
in this volume. On 14 August 1947 Lord Mountbatten went to 
Karachi to inaugurate the Dominion of Paldstan. He returned the 
next day and at 12 midnight on 15 August 1947, the Indian Domi- 
nion was bom. 

The country was free, but before the people could fully enjoy 
tlic sense of liberation and victory, they woke up to find tliat a 
great tragedy had accompanied freedom. We also realized that we 
would have to face a long and difficult journey before we could 
relax and enjoy the fruits of liberty. 

Congress as well as the Muslim League had accepted partition. 
Since the Ck)ngrcss represented the entire nation and the Muslim 
League had considerable support among d\e Muslims, this would 
normally have meant that the whole country had accepted partition. 
The real position was however completely different. When we looked 
at the country immediately before and after partition, we found 
that tlic acceptance was only in a resolution of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee of tlie Conj^css and on the register of the Muslim 
League. The people of India had not accepted partition. In fact, 
their hearts and souls rebelled against the very idea. I have said 
tliat the Muslim League enjoyed tlie support of many Indian 
Muslims, but there was a large section in the community who had 
always opposed the League. They had naturally been deeply cut 
by die decision to divide the country. As for the Hindus and the 
Sikhs, dicy were to a man opposed to partidon. In spite of Con- 
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gre^ acceptance of the Flan thar opposition had not abated in the 
least Now, when partition had l>ecomc a reality, even the Muslims 
who were the followers of the Muslim League were hoirificd by 
the result and began to say operdy that this was not what they had 
meant by partition. 

In reviewing the situation after ten years, I find tliat events have 
confirmed what I said at that time. It was even tljcn clear to me 
that the Congress leaden had not accepted partition with free and 
open minds. Some had accepted it out of sheer anger and resent- 
ment and others outof a sense of despair. Men when they aie swayed 
by indignation or fear cannot judge objectively. How could the 
advocates of partition who acted under the stress of passion see 
tlic implications of what they were doing? 

Among Congressmen the greatest supporter of partition was 
Sardar Patel, but even he did not believe that partition was tlie 
best solution of the Indian problems. He tlirew his weight in favour 
of partition out of imtation and injured vanity. He found himself 
frustrated at every step by the veto on his proposals by Liaquat 
All Khan as Fmance Minuter. It Was therefore in sheer anger 
that he decided that if there was no other alternative, partition 
should be accepted. He was also convinced that the new State of 
Pakistan was not viable and could not last. He thought that the 
acceptance of Pakistan would teach the Muslim League a bitter 
lesson. Pakistan would collapse in a sliort time and the provinces 
which had scixded from India would liavc to face untold difficulty 
and hardship. 

The real test of the people’s attitude towards the partition ol the 
country came on. 14 August 1947 when independent Pakistan was 
formed. If the people of India had willingly accepted partition, 
surely the Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab, the Frontier, Sind and 
Bengal would have rejoiced in the same way as the Muslims of 
those regions. Reports which wc received from all these provinces 
showed how hollow was the claim that the Congress acceptance of 
partition meant its acceptance by the Indian people 
The I4lh ofAugust was for the Muslims of Pakistan a day of rejoic- 
ing. For the Itndus ar^ the Sikhs, U was a day of mouming. This 
was the feeling not only of most people, but even of important 
leaders of Congress. Acharja Kripidani was then President of the 
Congress. He is a man of Sind. On 14 August 1947, he i^ued a 
statement that it was a day of sorrow and destruction for India. 

feeling was expressed opaily by Hindus and Sikhs throughout 
Paldstan. It was surely a stran^ dtuation. Our national organiza- 
tion had taken a decision in favour partition but the entire people 
gneved over it 
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One question naturally arises here. If partition evoked such 
feelings of anger and sorrow in the hearts of all Indians, why did 
the Indian people accept it? Why was there not greater opposition 
to it? Why was there such a hurry to take a decision which almost 
everybody regarded as ivrong? If the right solution of the Indian 
problem could not be found by 15 August, why take a wrong decision 
and then grieve over it? I had again and again said that it was better 
to wait till a correct solution was found. I had done my best, but 
my friends and colleagues vmfortimately did not support me. The 
only e.xplanation I can find of their strange blindness to facts is 
that anger or despair had clouded their vision. Perhaps also the 
fixation of a date— 15 August— acted like a charm and hypnotized 
them into accepting whatever Lord Mountbatten said. 

The situation was one in which tragedy and comedy were in- 
extricably mixed. After partition, the most ridiculous position was 
that of the Muslim League leaders who remained in India. Jinnah 
left for Karachi with a message to his followers that now that the 
country was divided they should be loyal citizens of India. This part- 
ing message created in them a strange sense of weakness and dis- 
illusion. Many of these leaders came to see me after 14 August. 
Their plight was pathetic. Every one of them said with deep regret 
and anger that Jinnah had deceived them and left them in the lurch. 

I cOuld not at first understand what they meant by saying that 
Jinnah had deceived them. He had openly demanded partition of 
the country on the basis of Muslim majority provinces. Partition 
was now a reality and both in the West and in the East Muslim 
majority areas formed parts of Paldstan. Why then should these 
spokesmen of the Muslim League say that they had been deceived? 

As I talked to them I realized that these men had formed a pictiuc 
of partition which had no relevance to the real situation. They had 
failed to realize the real implications of Pakistan. If the Muslim 
majority provinces formed a separate State, it was clear that the 
provinces in which the Muslims were in a minority would form 
part of India. The Muslim^ of the U.P, and Bihar were a minority 
and would remain so even after partition. It is strange, but the 
fact is that these Muslim Leaguers had been foolishly persuaded 
that once Pakistan was formed, Muslims, whether they came from 
a majority or a minority province, would be regarded as a separate 
nation and would enjoy the right of determining their own future. 
Now, when the Muslim majority provinces went out of India and 
even Bengal and the Punjab were divided and Mr Jinnah left for 
Karaclu, they at last realized that they had gained nothing but 
in fact lost everything by tlie partition of India. Jinnah’s parting 
message came as the last straw on the camel’s back. It was now 
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clear to them that the only result of partition was that their poa* 
tion as a minority was weaker than before. In addition, they 
had through their foolish action created anger and resentment in 
the minds of the Hindus. 

These members of the Muriim i-eaguc kept on repeating that they 
were now at the mercy of the Hindu majority. It was such an ob- 
vious thing that their grief over these developments evoked hardly 
any pity for them. 1 reminded them of what I bad smd during 
the Cabinet Mission Plan. In my statement of 15 April 1946, I 
had warned the Indian Muslims in unambiguous words. I had 
then that if partition ever became a reality, they would one day 

wake up to that aAer the majority of Muslims had gone away 
to Pakistan, they would still remain in India but as a small and 
insignificant minority. 

A special programme for marking the dawn of Independence 
had been arranged for IS August. The Constituent Assembly met 
at midnight and declared that India was now free and an indepen- 
dent State. Next day the Assembly met again at 9 a.m. and Lord 
Mountbatten delivered the inaugural speech. The whole city was 
in a state of tumultuous joy. Even the pangs of partition were for 
the moment forgotten. Millions from the dty and the sitrroundlng 
countryside assembled to hail the advent of freedom. The flag of free 
India was to be hoisted at 4 p.m. In spite of the burning August 
sun, millions gathered and in foct had been waiting in the gruelling 
heat for houn. The crowd was so great that Lord Mountbatten 
could not get out of his car at all and had to make his speech from 
it. 

The joy was almost delirious but lasted hardly forty-eight hours. 
The very next day news of communal troubles began to cast dec 
gloom in the capital. It was the news of murder, death and cruclv;. 
It was learnt that in the East Punjab, Hindu and Sikh mobs had 
attacked hluslim villages. They were burning houses and killing 
innocent men, women and children. Exactly the same reports ratyift 
from the West Punjab. Muslims there were killing indiscriminately 
men, women and children of the Hindu and the Sikh communities. 
The whole of the Punjab, East and West, was becoming a grave- 
yard of destruction and death. Events followed in quick succession. 
One East Punjab Minister after another came rushing up w Delhi. 
They were followed by local Congrea leaders who \vcrc outside the 
GoNcmment. All of them wae horrified by the developments that 
were taldng place. They were also stunned by the magnitude of 
the carnage and said in despair that perhaps nothing could stop it 
We aied 4cm why they had not called upon the militaty. In 
despatr they said that the troops stationed in fte Punjab were no 
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longer reliable and not much help could be expected^ from them. 
They demanded that military help should immediately be sent to 
the Punjab from Delhi. 

There were no disturbances in Delhi in the beginning, but with 
the country all round aflame with such a murderous upheaval, it was 
not possible to deplete the small military reserve held in Delhi. We 
decided to send for troops from outside but before they could arrive, 
trouble reached the capital. As news ol murders in the Punjab 
was followed by the trickle of refugees who were coming away from 
the West Punjab, violence broke out in Delhi. Murder stalked 
the town. Trouble was not confined to the refugees or even to the 
general public. Even the areas where only Govermnent servants 
lived were involved. When the reports of massacres in the West 
Punjab reached Delhi, Muslims in the city were attacked by mobs 
of unruly men. Some Sikhs took a leading part in organizing these 
murderous attacks in Delhi. 

I have already said how much I had been disturbed by loose talk 
of the dangerous doctrine of reprisals and hostages. In Delhi we 
now had a gruesome application of that doctrine. If the Muslims of 
the West Punjab were guilty of tlic murder of Hindus and Sikhs, 
why should there be retaliation on innocent Muslims in Delhi? 
This theory of hostages and reprisak is so atrocious that no sane or 
decent human being can say a word in its defence 

The attitude of the Army now became a critical issue. Before 
partition, the Army had been free from communal hatred. When 
the country was divided on a communal basis, the communal virus 
entered the Army. The majority of troops in Delhi were Plindus 
and Sikhs. In a few days it became clear tliat it might prove too 
great a strain on them if strong action was to be taken for the restor- 
ation of law and order in the city. We therefore took measures 
to bring more soldiers from the Soutli. They had not been affected 
by the partition of the country and retained their sense of soldierly 
discipline. The soldiers of the South played a great part in bringing 
the situation under control and restoring order in the capital. 

Apart from the city proper, there were suburbs such as Karolbagh, 
Lodhi Colony, Subzl Mandi and Sardar Bazar, which had a large 
Muslim population. In all diesc areas, life and property were no 
longer safe. Nor was it possible in tlic existing circumstances to 
provide them witli complete military protection. At one stage, the 
shuation in these areas became so bad that no Muslim householder 
could go to sleep at night with the confidence that he would be 
aliyc ne.xt morning. 

During these days of arson, murder and rioting, I toured different 
parts of Delhi, in the company of army ofiicers. I found the Muslims 
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completely demoralized and suffering from a sense of utter helpless- 
ness. Many asked for shelter tn my house. Rich and \>cll-knoHn 
families of the city came to me completely destitute and with no 
earthly possessions left except the clothes they sverc wearing. Some 
did not dare to come by daylight and were brought under military 
protection at midnight or in the early hours of the morning. My 
house was soon full and 1 put up tents in my compound. Men 
women of all kinds and conditions — rich and poor >. young and old—* 
huddled together in sheer Tear of death. 

It soon became clear that it would take some time before law and 
order could be restored. It was not possible to protect isolated 
houses in different parts of the city. If we arranged for guards in 
one area, the attack started elsewhere. We therefore decided Uiat 
Muslims should be brought together and placed in protected camps. 
One such camp was established at the Purana Q,ila or tlie old Fort. 
It has no building left but only the bastions. These were soon full. 
A larger number of Muslims were assembled in the Fort and lived 
in these bastions throughout almost the whole of Uie winter. 

Several Special Magistrates were appointed during these dis- 
turbances to maintain law and order and restore peace. 1 regret to 
say that the selections were not alwap very happy and that some 
of these Magistrates failed in their duty. I rememtw distinctly the 
case of one Klaglstrate to whom a Hindu member of the Congress 
came for help. He reported that there vvas danger of attack on a 
Muslim locality and some Muslim families were living in fear of 
deatli. Tliis Magistrate, instead of taking necessary action, accused 
the Congressman for what he called his lack of feeling. He said he 
was surprised that a Hindu should come out to help Muslims. 

Tills inddcnl is revealing of the vvay dUTcrent people reacted to 
the crisis. Some of the Special Magistrates and a few Congressmen 
failed but the majority of Congressmen in Dcllii rose to great height 
during these difHcuIt times. Hindus os well as Sikh members of the 
Congress stood steadfast and icniained true to the prmciples of 
nationalism in spite of the taunts and insults of their communal- 
minded co-rcligionists. 

I have criticized Lord Mountbatten for the way m which he 
helped to bring about partition. I must now pay him a tribute for 
the manner in which he handled the crisis which faced us. I have 
already referred to the energy and vigour with which he carried 
out the intricate and dilHcult task of partitioning India. He now 
acted with even greater vigour and energy to restore law and order 
in the country. His military timning now stood la in very good 
stead. \S'ithout his leadership and experience of mihtary tactics, 
it is doubtful if we could have got over the diflicultics with such 
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expedition and efficiency. He said that it was a war sittiation and 
must be treated as such. During war, War Coimcils work round 
the clock. We must also set up a Council of Action which would 
decisions on the spot and see that the decisions were carried 
out. An Emergency Board was set up consisting of some members 
of the Cabinet and some high civil and military officers. The Board 
met daily at 9.30 a.m. in the Cabinet Room of the Government. 
Lord Mountbatten presided. We reviewed the orders given during 
the last twenty-four hours and the action taken. Tlus -Board worked 
without a break till peace w’as fully restored. The reports which 
came to the Board every morning gave us an intight into the dan- 
gers of the situation. 

One of the first signs of a true adminbtrator is that he can rise 
above personal likes and dislikes and guarantee secinrity of life and 
property to alL During the terrible days of 19-16 and 19-17, Jawahar- 
lal displayed in a signal marmcr these qualities of a true administra- 
tor. From tlic first day that he joined Government, he realized 
that the State must not discriminate between citizens and that it 
must treat Hindus and Muslims, Sikhs and Christians, Parsees and 
Buddliists equally. W'hoever was an Indian citizen had equal claims 
in the eye of the law. 

The first evidence of his quality as an administrator was seen in 
1916. The Calcutta killings had been followed by riots in Noakhali, 
where Hindus had suffered greatly. The Hindus of Bihar then 
attacked local Muslhns in retaliation for the Noakhali riots and 
widespread disturbances broke out tliroughout the province. The 
Provincial Government found it difficult to cope \vitii the situation 
and the Government of India had to take strong action. I was then 
staying in PaDta for almost two weeks and was impressed by the 
firmness and strengtli with which Jawaharlal sought to check these 
attacks on life and property. .-Mi of us were working to the same 
end, but there can be no denjang that the most effective part in 
this task svas played by Jawaharlal Nehru. 

During the whole of this period, Gandhiji was living in terrible 
mental anguish. He strained every ncrv'c to restore good feeling 
between the communities and to secure the life and property of 
M uslim s. It caused him great distress and suffering to fffid that his 
efforts did not meet with the c.xpcctcd success. Often he sent for 
Jawaharlal, Sardar Patel and me and asked us to describe tlic situa- 
tion in the city. It added to Iiis distress when he found that there were 
differences among us even regarding what was actually happening. 

The truth is that there was a difference of attitude between Sardar 
Patel on the one hand and Jawaharlal and me on the other. This 
was affecting local administration and it ivas becoming clear that 
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the officers were divided into tv\o ^ups. The larger group looked 
up to Sardar Patel as Home Minister and acted in a way >\hich 
they thought would please him. A smaller group looked tojawalur- 
lal and me and tried to carry out Jawaharlal's orders. The Chief 
Commissioner of Delhi was a Muslim officer, Kliurshcd Ahmed 
son of Sahebzada Aftab Ahmed. He was not a strong officer. In 
addition, he was afraid that rf he took strong action he might be 
regarded as favouring the Muslims. The result ssas that he was 
only the nominal head of the admlnisiradon and all action \>as 
being taken by the Deputy Commissioner on his own initiauve. 
This was an officer who was a Sikh but did not follow many of the 
Sikh customs and conventions. He had shaved off his beard and 
cut his h^ and many Sikhs regarded him as almost a heretic. He 
bad been Deputy* Commissioner in Delhi even before partition, and 
some time b^ore IS August there was a suggestion that since he 
had served hb term he might be returned to the Punjab. Many 
leading dtizens of Delhi, specially a large section of Muslims, re* 
presented strongly against tbb proposal. They said that be was a 
lair*mioded and strong officer, and that during these difficult days 
it would be hard to fmd suitable replacement. 

The Deputy Commissioner was accordingly retamed, but It 
seans that under the stress of the communal tension which was 
swreeping through the Punjab he cxiuld not maintain his fonner 
attitude. 1 received many reports that he was not taking sufficiently 
strong or cfTective action against the miscreants. The v-ery Muslims 
who a year ago had pleaded for hb retention now came and said 
that be was not giving the necessary protection to the Muslim 
citizens of Delhi. Thb was reported to Sardar Patel but he paid 
hardly any attention to such complaints. 

Sardar Patel was the Home Minbtcr, and as such the Delhi admi* 
nbtration was directly under him. As the Ibts of murder and arson 
grew longer, Gandhiji sent for Patel and asked him what he was 
doing to stop the carnage. Sardar Patel tried to reassure liim by 
saying that the reports which he was receiving vicprc grossly exag- 
gerate. In fact Patel went to the extent of saying that the Muslims 
had no cause for complaint or fear. 1 dbtincUy remember one 
occasion when the thr« of us were sitting with Gandhiji. Jawaharlal 
said with deep sor^w that he could not tolerate the situation in 
Delhi, where Muslim citizens were being killed like cats and dogs. 
He felt humiliated that he was helpless and could not save them 
Hb conscience would not let him rest, for what answer could he 
give when people complained of these terrible happenings? Jawahar- 
lal repeat^ several times that he found the situation intolerable 
and that lus consdcnce would not let him rest. 
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poor men and women had been reicucd from ludden death to be 
buried in a livuig grave. The Board ashed me to inspect the ariamtc- 
menis a-«l s“Sg“> necesa^ measure). At iu'nea, meeting, L 
Board decided that munediate arrangement) ihould be nude for 
drinking water and sanitation. The Army was also asked to lend 
as many tents as possible, so that the people could at least live 
tmder canvas- 


Gandhiji 9 distress was increasing every day. Formerly, the whole 
nation had responded to his slightest wish. Now it Ump-d Uut 
his most fcr% ent appeals were falling on deaf car*. At last he could 
no longer tolerate this slate of affairs and sent for me to say that 
he had no weapon left but to last till peace was restored m Delhi. 
IVhen it became Icnown that Gandhiji would last until pnre anti 
order were restored in Delhi, many who had till then remained 
inactive were shamed into action. They tidt that at his age and 
his state of health, he must be prevented from undergoing the fast. 
They appealed to him to give up the idea but he rrmaJncd 


adamant 

One thing which weighed heavily on Gandhyi'i mind was the 
attitude of Sardar PateL Sardar Patel belonged to Gandhiji’s inner 
circle, and was very dear to him. In fact, Sardar Patel owed hii 
entire poUdcal existence to Gandlujl Among the important leadm 
of the Congress, many had had a political life even before Candhijt 
appeared on the scene. There were however two, -Sarrfai- PauJ and 
Dr Rajcndra Prasad, who were entirely the creation of Gamlhiji. 
Before the Non-co-operation Movement, Sardar Patel was one of 
the many laW)‘er3 of Gujerat with hardly any interat or place in 
the public life of the country. When Gandhiji settled in Ahmeds bad, 
be picked out Patel and step by step built him up. Patel became 
his whole-hearted supporter and I have already mcnticned how, 
on many occaaoru, he merely echoed Candhiji's wishes. It wu 
Gandhiji who made him a member of tic Gsngnas Woriing & 0 - 
miltec. Ag ain, it was because of Gandhiji that he b era . -ne P/ rn dc-t 
of the Congress in 1931. It hurt Candhijl deeply that Paid *bc^ 
now be following a policy whiJi was quite ccctesry to evtry^iiss^ 

, for which he himself stood. . ■ ■ 

Gandhiji said that he saw Muslims cf Dellu beisg k l,. ^ tefcre 
/ his very e>cs. This was being done while his oum VtTib ru 
/ "as the Home Member of the Govexnmmt cf India aad ra- 
I possible for maintaining law and order in the tapi^ ' ^ 
not only failed to give protection to Mt a li m r, 
dismlucd any complaint made on this iccrcA 
he had now no option but to use fcis •»' 

the situation changed. Accordifs^f, he begw i.3 — ' 
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January 1948. In a scnsc^ the fast was directed against the attitude 
of Patel and Patel knew that this was so. 

We h^d done our best to dissuade Gandhiji from undertaking 
his fast. On the evening of the first day’s fast, Jawaharlal, Sar^r 
Patel and 1 were sitting by Gandhiji’s side. Sardar Patel was leaving 
for Bombay the next morning. He spoke to Gandhiji in a formal 
manner and complied that Gandhiji was lasting \vithout any 
justification. He also complained that there was no real reason 
for such a last. In fact, his fast would lead to charges against the 
Government and particularly against Sardar Patel. He said in 
some bitterness that Gandhiji was acting as if Sardar Patel was 
responsible for the murder of the Muslims. 

Gandhiji replied in his usual calm manner, ‘I am not in China 
now but in Delhi. Nor have I lost my eyes and ears. If you ask 
me to disbelieve the testimony of my own eyes and cars, and tell 
me that Muslims have no cause for complaint, I surely cannot 
convince you nor can you convince me. Hhidus and Sikhs arc my 
brothers. They arc flesh of my flesh and if they are now blind with 
rage, I will not blame them. I must however expiate through my 
own suffering and I hope that my fast will open their cy es to real facts.’ 

Sardar Patel got up without a word and made as if he would go 
away. I stopped him and said that he should cancel iiis programme 
and stay on in Delhi. Nobody could say what turn events might 
take and he should bet leave while Gandhiji was fasting. 

Patel almost shouted back, ‘What is the use of my staying? 
Gandhiji is not prepared to listen to me. He seems determined to 
blacken the names of the Hindus before the whole world. If this is 
lus attitude, I have no use for liim. I can’t change my programme 
and I must go to Bombay.’ 

Sardar Patel’s tone even more than his words deeply grieved me. 
What, I thought, would be their effect on Gandhiji. We felt that it 
was useless saying anything more and Patel left. 

Sardar Patel had hardened his heart against Gandhiji, but not 
so tlic people of Delhi. The moment it was known that he had 
started his fast, not only the city but the whole of India was deeply 
sHned. In Delhi the effect was electric. Groups which had till re- 
cunlly openly opposed Gandhiji came forsvard and said that they 
\,ould be prepared to do anything in order to save Gandhiji’s pre- 
cious life. 

Different people came and told Gandhiji that they would work 
to bring peace back to Delhi, but Gandhiji was not influenced by 
their words. Two days of feverish activity passed. On the third day, 
a public meeting was called to consider the situation and to devise 
measures so that Gandhiji could be persuaded to give up his last. 



EJut of Gandhijrs Fast 

I >vcnt to Gandhiji on my way to the meeting. I jaid that he 
tliould lay down conditions for breaking his Cul \Vc would" then 
place them before the people and say that provided he was utiificd 
on these points, he would give up his fast. 

Gandhiji said, ‘Thb is talking business. My first condition is that 
all Muslims who have been compelled to leave Delhi b«iuise of 
these attacks by Hindus and Sikhs would be invited to come back 
and they must be resettled in their own homes.’ 

This was a fine and noble gesture, but I knew it was not a prac- 
deal proposition. After partidon, life in both the Punjabs had been 
disrupted. Millions of refugees had come to India from West Punjab 
and millions had left East Punjab for Pakistan. Thousands had 
left Delhi and many of the refugees from West Punjab had oc- 
cupied the houses which were left vacant by Muslims. If it had 
been a matter of a few hundreds, perliaps Gandhiji’s wishes could 
have been carried out. When the men and women involved ran 
into tens of thousands, any attempt to carry out Gandhiji’s wislics 
would only liave created fresh problems. Hindus and Sikhs who 
had come away from Wat Punjab Iwd been uprooted once but 
they had now found some kind of home m Delhi. If dicy were asked 
to vacate their praent housa, where would they go? Baides, the 
Muslims who had left Delhi for Pakistan were probably scattered 
in difierent places. How could they be Irouglit back? Muslims 
could not be brought back nor could Hindus and SikJis be asked 
to leave the houso they were occupying. To try for such a settle* 
ment would in {act mean that in place of the first eviction which 
had driven out Muslims, we would now have a second to drive 
out Hindus and Sikhs. 

I caught bold of Gandhiji’s hands and pleaded with him tliat he 
should ^vx up this point It would be neither practical nor pcrlups 
morally justifiable to ask Hindus and Sikhs who had rxrw fcaiTid a 
home in Delhi to become wanderers once again. I appealed to him 
not to insist on this pomt but to lay down as his first condition that 
murder and arson should immediately cease. He could also y-iu 
that Muslims who were still m India should be able to live in tciX'-r 
and peace and that {Hecdly relations should be rctofcd amcr ^ 
the communities. At first Gandhiji would not agree and kept i-— -J' 
ing on his owm conditions. Finally, however, he nier.lei 
that if the conditions I had suggoted satisfied me, he - 

accept them. I tfranVrrt fi>r hii coQi.deraticp fir my vie*' ^ 
begged him to accept my suggatioo. ^ 

Gandhiji then su^ated that Mutltss iinv-o a-'-d p.msj* 
diip which had been broken or violated thoedi 

The ocrupatlsn cf places by cec'M.' " ” 
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of grief and terror for Muslims. Gandhyi wanted an assurance that 
there would be no recurrence of any attack on such places sacred 

to any community. . _ ^ , r rn. 

Gandhiji then dictated his conditions for giving up the fast, iney 

were as follows: 

1. Hindus and Sikhs must forthwith stop all attacks against 
' Muslims and must reassure Muslhns that they would live to- 
gether as brothers. 

2. Hindus and Sikhs would make every effort to ensure that not 
one Muslim should leave India because of insecurity of life 
and property. 

3. Attacks whi^ were taking place on Muslims in moving trains 
must forthwith stop and Hindus and Sikhs who, were taking 
part in such attacks must be prevented from doing so. 

4. Muslims who lived near the shrines and Dargahs like Nizamud- 
din Aulia, Khwaja Qutubuddin Bakhtiar Kaki and Nasinid- 
din Chiragh Dchlvi had left their homes in distress. They must 
be brought back to their own locality and re-settled. 

5. The Dargah Qutubuddin Bakhtiar had been damaged. Govern- 
ment could of course restore and repair the shrine but this 
would not satisfy Gandhiji. He insisted that the restoration 
and repairs must be done by Hindus and Sikhs as an act of 
atonement. 

6. Most important of all v/as the need for a change of heart. 
Fulfilment of the other conditions was not so important as 
this. Leaders of the Hindu and tlic Sikh communities must 
reassure Gandhiji on this point so that he would not have to 
fast again on such an issue. 

•Let this be my fast,’ he said. 

I assured Gancfoiji that these points could be met. I came to the 
meeting at 2 p.m. and placed the conditions before the audience. 
I told them that we had met to reassure Gandhiji and to request 
him to give up his fast. Mere resolutions would not move him, but 
if the people of Dcltu wanted to save his life, the conditions he had' 
laid down must be fulfilled. I had come to ^d out if the people of 
Delhi would give him that assurance. 

There were about 50,000 men and women present at the meeting. 
With one voice they shouted, ‘We shall carry out Gandhiji’s wishes 
to the letter. Wc shall pledge our life and heart and shall not give 
him any cause for distress.’ 

I was still speaking when various people copied out the condidons 
and began to secure signatures from the audience. Before the meet- 
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ing was over, thousands had signed the document. The Dq)uty Com- 
missioner of Delhi collected a group of Hindu and Silb leaders and 
left for the shrine of Khwaja Qptubuddin fo repair the damage. 
Simultaneously, several societies working in DcUii loota public 
pledge tliat they would work in their own circles for the fulfilment 
of Gandhiji’s conditions. In fact, they declared that they would 
take the responsibility for the conditions being carried ouL By 
the evening, I had received deputations from all parties and groups 
and from every quarter of Delhi assuring me that they accept^ 
Oandhiji's conditions and urging me to request Candhiji to give 
up ills fast. 

Next morning, I called a meeting of representative leaders of 
Delhi. We came to the deemon that they should all go to Birla 
Mouse and give their personal assurance to GandhljL I reached 
Birla House at about ten and told Gandhiji that I was now fully 
satufied that his object had been iulftUed. His fast had changed 
the hearts of thousands and brought back to them the sense of justice 
and humanity. Thousands had now pledged themselves to regard 
the maintenance of good relations among die communities as their 
first task. I appealed to Gandhiji to accept the assurance and give 
up his last. 

Gandhiji was obviousl) pleased but he did not yet accede to our 
request The day passed in discussion and persuasion. He had lost 
strengih and weight and was unable to sit up. He was lying flat in 
bis bed but he listened to every deputation which came and tried to 
assess how far there was a genuine change of heart. Finally he said 
iliat he would give hb reply the next morning. 

We all assembled in Ms room next day at ten o'clock. Jawaharlal 
was already there. Among others who came was Zahid Husain, the 
High Commissioner of Pakblan, who had asked for permiaioa 
to see him. Gandhiji sent for him and he joined the gathering, 
which mduded the whole Cabinet except Sardar Patel. Gandhiji 
made a sign to indicate that those who wanted to rc|^t iheif 
pledge to him should do so. About 25 leaders of DcUii, including 
all schools of political thought among Hindus and Sikhs came up 
one by one and vowed that they would faiUifully carry out ^ 
conditions laid down by Gandhiji. He tlicn made a ^ 

men and women of hb circle startwl to sing the Itarndhai. His 
daughter brought a glass of orange juice and he made a siga , 
she should hand the glass to me. 1 held the glass to hii 1-P* 
Gandhiji broke hb last. 

After Gandhiji began hb last, Mr Arthur Moore, 
of the Statesman, also began to last in the Imperial 
Hmdu-Muslim riots had moved him deeply. He told oc 
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troubles did not end, he had also decided to fast unto death. He had 
been in India many years and adopted it as his country. As an 
Indian, he regarded it his duty to put a stop to the human misery 
and degradation which was taldng place. Death, he said, was prefer- 
able to the terrible tragedy which had overtaken India. I now sent 
him a message that Gandhiji had broken his fast and that he should 
do the same. 

Even after Gandhiji broke his fast, it took several days before he 
slowly regained hb strength. Sardar Patel returned from Bombay 
and went to sec him. I was ako present. Gandhiji’s greamess never 
shone more clearly than on such occasions. He received Patel with 
great affection and kindness. There was not a trace of resentment or 
anger in hb mien. Patel was obviously uncomfortable and hb be- 
haviour was still dry and formal. He was not pleased with Gandhiji 
and did not approve of what Gandhiji had done in order to restore 
a sense of security among the Muslims. 

Sardar Patel was not alone in thb attitude towards Gandhijik 
fast. In fact a group of Hindus had been bitter against Gandhiji 
ever since he had started hb peace move. Their rcsentmcnt.incrcased 
day by day. They openly condemned him for giving away what they 
called the legitimate interests of Hindus. Thb was no secret and 
was widely known tliroughout the country. A section of Hindus 
under the leadership of the Mahasabha and the Rashtriya Svayam 
Sevak Sangh went about saying openly that Gandhiji was helping 
Muslims against Hindus. They organized opposition even to hb 
prayer meetings, where, under Gandhiji’s instructions, verses from 
the Quran and the Bible were read along with the Hindu scriptures. 
Some of these men organized an agitation against hb prayer meet- 
ings and said that they would not zdlow the recitation of verses from 
the Quran or the Bible. Pamphlets and handbills were dbtributed 
to thb effect. People were also incited against Gandhiji by propa- 
ganda diat described him as the enemy of tlte Hindus. One pam- 
phlet went so far as to say that if Gandhiji did not change his ways, 
steps should be taken to neutralize him. 

Gandhiji’s fast had further exasperated thb group. They nosy 
decided to take action against him. Soon after he resumed hb prayer 
meetings, a bomb was thrown at him. Fortunately nobody was hurt, 
but people all over India were shocked that anybody should rabe 
hb hand against Gandhiji. Police started their investigations and it 
seemed very strange that they could not find out who planted tlic 
bomb and how they had succeeded in entering the gaiden of Birla 
House. It was abo strange that adequate steps were not taken even 
after thb incident to protect hb life. The attack made it clear that 
however small in number, there was a determined group that was 
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trying to kill Gandhiji. It was therefore natural to expect that the 
police and the C.I.D. of Delhi should take special measures for 
Gandhiji’s protection. To our eternal shame and sorrow I have to 
say thay the most elementary precautionary measures were not 
taken even after this warning. 

A few more days passed. As Gandhiji slowly regained hu strength, 
he again started addressing the gathering after the pra) cn were os’cr. 
Tliousands used to attend these prayers and he felt tlut it was one 
of the most effective ways of carrying his message to the people. 

On 30 January 1948, 1 went to Gandhiji at 2-30 p.trL There >»‘cre 
several important things I had to discuss and I sat with him for over 
an hour. I then returned home but at about 5.30 I suddenly re- 
membered that there were some important points on which I had 
not taken his advice. I went back to Birla House and to my surprise 
found that the gates were dosed. Thousands were standing on the 
lawn and the crowd had overflowed into the street I could riot 
undentand what was the matter, but they all nude way when they 
saw my car. I got down near the gate and walked up to the house. 
Tlie doors of the house were also bolted. An inmate saw me through 
the glass pane and came out to take me m As I was entering, some- 
one said in tean, 'Gandhiji has been shut and is lying senselos.’ 

The news was so shoeing and unexpected that I could hardly 
comprehend the meaning of the words. 1 had a dazed feeling and 
walked up to Gandhiji’s room « ' 

was pale and his eyes were clw 

and were weeping. I heard as if .... .... , . . ' 


EPILOGUE 

Gakdhiji’s assasunatlon marked the end of an era. I^ canMt to 
this day forget how miserably we had failed in protecting ® 
of the greatest son of modem India. After the inadent of 
it was natural to expect tlut the police and the Cl.D. of Delhi 
should take special "precautions lor his protection. If an attempt is 
made on the life of even a common nun, the police uke specul 
care. This is done oen when threatening letters or pamphUu arc 
received. In Gandhiji’s ease there were not only letters, pamphlc 
and public threats, but a bomb hid actually been thrown. « was 
llie question of the life of the greatoi pasonaliiy « cuiUan}»raiT 
India and yet no effeedve measures were taken. It was no 
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troubles did not end, he had also decided to fast unto death. He had 
been in India many years and adopted it as his countiy. As an 
Indian, he regarded it his duty to put a stop to the human misery 
and degradation which was taking place. Death, he said, was prefer- 
able to the terrible tragedy which had overtaken India. I now sent 
him a message that Gandhiji had broken his fast and that lie should 
do the same. 

Even after Gandhiji broke his fast, it took several days before he 
slowly regained his strength. Sardar Patel returned from Bombay 
^d went to see him. I was also present. Gandhiji’s greatness never 
shone more clearly than on such occasions. He received Patel with 
great affection and kindness. There was not a trace of resentment or 
anger in his mien. Patel was obviously uncomfortable and his be- 
haviour was still dry and formal. He was not pleased with Gandhiji 
and did not approve of what Gandhiji had done in order to restore 
a sense of security among the Muslims. 

Sardar Patel was not alone in this attitude towards Gandhiji’- 
fast. In fact a group of Hmdus had been bitter against Gandhiji 
ever since he had started his peace move. Their resentment.increased 
day by day. They openly condemned him for giving away \vhat they 
called the legitimate interests of Hindus. This was no secret and 
was widely known throughout the country. A section of Hindus 
under the leadership of the Mahasabha and the Rashtriya Svayam 
Sevak Sangh went about saying openly that Gandhiji was helping 
Muslims against Hindus. They organized opposition even to his 
prayer meetings, where, under Gandhiji’s instructions, verses from 
the Quran and the Bible were read along with the Hindu scriptures. 
Some of these men organized an agitation against his prayer meet- 
ings and said Uiat they would not allow the recitation of verses from 
the Quran or the Bible. Pamphlets and handbills were distributed 
to this effect. People were also incited against Gandhiji by propa- 
ganda that described him as the enemy of tlic Hindus. One pam- 
phlet went so far as to say that if Gandhiji did not change his ways, 
steps should be taken to neutralize him. 

Gandhiji’s fast had further exasperated this group. They nosy 
decided to take action against him. Soon after he resumed his prayer 
meetings, a bomb was thrown at him. Fortunately nobody was .hurt, 
but people all over India were shocked that anybody should raise 
his hand against Gandhiji. Police started their investigations and it 
seemed very strange that they could not find out who planted the 
bomb and how they had succeeded in entering the gai den of Birla 
House. It was also strange that adequate steps ivere not taken even 
after this incident to protect his life. The attack made it clear that 
however small in number, there was a determined group that was 
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trying to kill Gandhiji. It was ihertforc namral to expect that the 
police and the C.I.D. of Delhi should take special measures for 
Gandhiji’s protection. To our eternal shame and sorrow I have to 
say thay the most elementary precautionary measures were not 
taken even after this warning. 

A few more days passed. As Gandhiji slowly regained his strength, 
he again started addressing the gathering after the prayers were over. 
Tliousands used to attend these prayers and he fdt ilut it was one 
of the most cfTccdve ways of carrying his message to the people. 

On 30 January 1948, 1 went to Gandhiji at 2-30 pun. There were 
several Important things I had to discuss and I sat with him for over 
an hour. 1 then returned home but at about 5.30 I suddenly re^ 
mernbered that there were some important points on which I had 
not taken his advice. I went back to Btrla House and to my surprise 
found that the gates were closed. Thousands were standing on the 
lawn and the crowd had ov'crilowed into the street. I could not 
understand what was the matter, but they all made w-ay when they 
saw my car. I got down near the ^te and walked up to the house. 
Tlie doon of the house were also l»lied. An inmate saw me through 
the glass p^e and came out to lake me m. As I was entering, some- 
one said in (ears, ‘Gandhiji has been shot and is lying senseless.' 

Tlie news was so shocking and unexpected that 1 could hardly 
comprehend the meaning of the words. I had a dazed feeing and 
walked up to Gandhlji’s room. • ■ • , . • . . . i . . ■ 

was pale and his eyes were clos* v 'rt 

and were weeping. I heard as il _ .s C' ‘ * 


epilogue 


Gasojuji’s assassination marked the end of an era. I cannot to 
this day forget how ituscrably we had liulcd in protecting the life 
of the greatest son of modem India. After the Incident of the bomb, 
il was tutural to expect that the police and the C.I.D. of Delhi 
should special precautions for his protection. If an attempt^ is 
made on the life of even a common man, the police take special 
care. This is done even when threatening letters or pamphlcu are 
received. In Gandhiji’s case there were not only letters, pamphJcU 
and public threau, but a bomb hid actually been thrown. It v#a> 
the question of the life of the greatest pcnonaliiy of conlcmporary 
India and yet no effective measures were taken. It viai not that 
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such measures were difficult The prayer meetings were not held 
in an open field, but on the lawns of Birla House. This was a place 
surrounded on all sides by walls. Nobody could enter.it except 
through the gate. It was the easiest thing for the police. to check 
people as they came in or went out. 

After the tragedy it was clear from the evidence from the spectators 
that the murderer had entered in a most suspicious way. His actions 
and words were such that the C.I.D. could and should have kept 
Viim under observation. If the police had taken any action, he could 
have been discovered and disarmed. He came with a revolver with- 
out any check. When Gandhiji had reached the prayer' meeting he 
got up and accosted Gandhijij saying, ‘You are late today’. Gandhiji 
repUed, ‘Yes.’ Before he could say another word, die three shots 
were fired which put an end to his precious life. 

There was naturally a wave of anger once the tragedy had taken 
place. Some people openly accused Sardar Patel of inefficiency. 
Jaiprakash Narayan showed considerable courage in raising this 
issue. In the meeting which was held in Delhi to express our sense 
of horror and sorrow at Gandhiji’s death, he said clearly that the 
Home Minister of the Government of India could not escape the 
responsibility for this assassination. He demanded an explanation 
from Sardar Patel as to why no social measures had been taken 
where there was open propaganda incifing people to murder Gandhiji 
and a bomb had actually been thrown at him. 

Mr Praflilla Chandra Ghosh of Calcutta raised the same issue. 
He also condemned the Government of India for its failure to save 
Gandhiji’s life. He pointed out that Smdar Patel was reputed to be 
a strong and effident Home Minister. How could he then explain 
why no effort had been made for the saving of Gandhiji’s life? 

Sardar Patel met these charges in his own characteristic way. He 
was no doubt deeply shocked, but he also resented the way in which 
people were openly accusing him. When the Congress Parliamentary 
Party met, he said that enemies of the Congress were trying to divide 
tile organization by bringing these charges against him. He reiter- 
ated his loyalty to Gandhiji and said that the party should not be 
affected by these charges but should stand firm and undivided in 
the dangerous situation which had been created by Gandhiji’s death. 
His appeal was not without cff'cct. Many members of the Congress 
Party assured him that they would stand by him. 

Isolated incidents in various parts of the country showed how wide- 
ly the poison of communalism had spread in recent times. The coun- 
try as a whole was overwhelmingly moved by the assassination, but in 
a few towns people distributed-sweets and held celebrations as a 
mark of joy. This was said specially of the towns of Gwalior and 
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Ujjain. ! w-as shocked when I heard that in both these towia, sweeu 
ttcrc openly distributed and that some people had the impudence 
to rejoice publicly. Their joy was howes er short-lived. The nadoo 
as a whole was overwhelmed wth grief and the wrath of the people 
turned against all who were supposed to be Gandhiji’s enemies. 
For two or three weeks after the tragedy, the leaders of the Hindu 
hlahasabha or the R.S.S. could not come out and face the people. 
Dr Shyama Prasad hfookeijee was then President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha and a Minister in the Union Government. He dared 
not come out of his house and after some time resigned from the 
Mahasabha. Slowly however the situation improved and after some 
time the people settled down. 

Godse, the murderer, was prosecuted, but it took a long tunc to 
build up the case against him. The police took several months to 
make enquiries as it appeared that there had been a far-flung cons- 
piracy to murder Gandhiji. The public reaction to Godse’s arrest 
ofTered an indication of how'seme Indians had been aftccted by the 
communal poison. The vast majority of Indians condemned Godse 
and compa^ him to Judas but some women from respectable 
Cunilies sent him a sweater they had knitted for him. There was also 
a movement for his release. His supporter* did not openly defend 
his action. They said that since G^dhiji was a believer in non- 
violence, his murderer should not be executed. Telegrams were 
sent to jawaharlal and me that the execution of Godse Nvould be 
against Gandhiji’s principle. The law, however, took its own course 
and the High Court confinned his sentence. 

Hardly two months had passed since Gandluji's death when 
Sardar Patel had a heart attack. My own reading is that this was 
the result of the shock he had received. So long as Gandhiji was 
alive, Patel’s anger against him remained. ^Vhcn Gandhiji was 
murdered and people openly accused Sardar Patel of neglect or 
ineSciency, he felt deep sho^ and humiliation. Besides, he could 
not forget that be owed everything to Gandhiji. Gandhiji’s un- 
failing afiection and consideration for Patel must have also made 
the situation more painful to him. All these worked on his mind 
and troubled Him till he was attacked with thrombosis. He hvxd 
for some four more years, but ne\er regained his health. 

Thus India gained her freedom but lost her unity. A new State 
called Pakistan was called into bdng. Pakistan svas the creation of 
the Muslim League. Naturally the Muslim League party became 
the dominant power in this nesv State. I have alre^y described 
how the Muslim League was origuially founded to oppose the Con- 
Kfcss. The League dicrcforc hardly any members who had 
fought for the independence trf" the country. Tliey had neither made 
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any sacrifice nor gone through the discipline of a struggle. They 
were either retired officials, or men who had been brought into 
public life under British patronage. The result was that when the 
new State was formed, posver came into the hands of people who 
had no record of serrice or sacrifice. Many of the rulers of the new 
State were selfish people who had come into public life only for 
the sake of personal interest. 

A majority of the leaders of the new State came from the U.P., 
Bihar and Bombay. In most cases, they could not even speak the 
language of the areas which now formed Pakistan. There was thus 
a gulf between the rulers and the ruled in the new State. These 
self-imposed leaders feared that if free elections were held, most of 
them had very little chance of even being returned. Their aim 
therefore was to postpone the elections as long as possible and to 
build up their fortunes and their power in the country. Ten years 
have passed and it is only recently that a Constitution has been 
framed. Even this does not seem final, for every now and then there 
arc proposals for further changes in it. Nobody yet knows if and 
when the first elections under the new Constitution will be held. 

The only result of the creation of Pakistan was to weaken the 
position of the Muslims in the sub-condnent of India. The 45 mil- 
lion Muslims who have remained in India have been weakened. 
On the other hand, there is as yet no indicadon that a strong and 
efficient Government can be established in Pakistan, If one judges 
the question only from the point of view of the Muslim community, 
can anybody deny today that Pakistan has been for them a vciy 
unfortunate and unhappy development? In fact, the more I think 
about it the more I am convinced that the creation of Pakistan has 
solved no problem. One may argue that the rcladons beuveen 
Hindus and Muslims had become so estranged in India that there 
was no altcmadvc to parddon. This view was held by most of the 
supporters of the Muslim League and after parddon many of the 
Congress leaders have held a similar view. Whenever I discussed the 
question with Jawaliarlal or Sardar Patel after parddon, this was the 
argument they gave in support of their decision. If however we 
think the matter over coolly, we shall find drat their analysis is not 
correct. I am convinced that the scheme I framed on die occasioir of 
the Cabinet Mission and which the Mission largely accepted, was a 
far better solution from every point of view. If rve had remained 
steadfast and refused to accept parddon, I am confident that a 
safer and more glorious future would have ass-aited us. 

Can anyone deny that the creadon of Pakistan has not solved the 
communal problem, but made it more intense and harmful? The 
basis of partition was enmity between Hindus and Muslims. The 
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creation of Pakistan gave it a permanent constitutional form and 
made it much more diihcult of stduuon. The rnost regrettable feature 
of this situation is that the subcontinent of India is divided into 
two States, wluch look at one another with hatred and fear. Pakistan 
believes that India will not allow her to rest in peace and will destroy 
her whenever she has an opportunity. Similarly India thinks that 
whenever Pakistan gets an opportunity, she wiii move against India 
and attack her. This has led both the States to increase their dcirnce 
expenditure. After the War, undivided India spent only about a 
hundred crores for defence. Lord Waveli himself held that a hundred 
crores sliould suffice for the three wings of the Defence forces. Tlicn 
came partition. One-fourth of the unffivided army went to Pakistan. 
In spite of this India has to spend over 2(X) crores for the main- 
tenance of her defence forces. Of Uie revenues of the Government of 
IncUa, about a third goes to meet the expenses of defence. Pakistan’s 
position is if anything worse. In spite of the fact that she has only 
one-fourth of the territories and armies of India, she is spending at 
least 100 crora from her own revenues besides the aid she gets 
from the United States. If we pause to think, we shall realize what 
a great national wastage aU this involves. If this fund could be used 
for economic development, the progress of the country would be 
greatly accelerated. 

Mr Jitmah and his foUowen did not seem to realize that geography 
was against them. Muslims in undivided India were distributed in a 
way which made it impossible to form a separate state in a consoli- 
dated area. The Muslim majority areas were on the north-west and 
the north-east. These two regions have no point of physical contact. 
People in these two areas ore completely difTcrent (mm one another 
in every respect, except only in religion. It is one of the greatest 
Crauds on the people to suggest that i^glous affinity can unite areas 
which are geographically, economicaliy, linguistically and culturally 
different. It i^truc that Islam sought to establish a society which 
transcends racial, linguistic, economic and political fmnticrs. History 
has however proved that afler the Gist few decades, or at most aflcr 
the iint cenh^, Islam was not able to unite all the hfudim countries 
into one State on the basis' of Islam alone. 

This was llic portion in the past and this u the position today. 
No one can hope that East and West Pakistan will compose all their 
diflcjcnces and form one nation. £vw with NVest Pakistan, the 
three provinces of Sind, the Punjab and the Frontier, have internal 
incompatibility and arc wrking for separate aims and interests. 
Nevertheless the die is cast. The new State of Pakistan is a fact 
It is to the interest of India and Pakistan that they should develop 
friendly relations and act in co-operation >vith one another, Any 
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other course of action can lead only to greater trouble, suffering and 
misfortune. Some people hold that what has happened was inevi- 
table. Others equally strongly believe that what has happened is 
wrong and could have been avoided. \Vc cannot say today which 
reading is correct History alone will decide whether we have acted 
wisely and correctly in accepting partition. 
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S« Stafford Cwpps issued the following Draft Declaration on 
of the British Government: 

HU Majesty's Govenunast having Considered the anxieties ex- 
pressed in this country and in India as m the fulfilment of promises 
made m regard to the future of India, have decided to lay down 
in ptedsc and clear terms the steps which they propose shall be 
taken for the earliest possible rcatiaation self-government in India. 
The object is the creation of a new Indian Union which shall consti- 
tute a Dominion associated with tire United Kingdom and other 
Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown but equal to 
them in every respect, in no way subordinate in any arpect of its 
domestic and extunal affairs. 

His Majesty’s Government therefore make the following declara- 
tion: 

(a) Immediately upon cessation of hostilities, steps shall be taken 
to set up jn India in manner described hereafter an elected body 
charged with the task of framing a new Constitution for India. 

(b) Provition shall be made, as set out below for participation 
of Indian States in the cotutitution-making body. 

(e) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and imple- 
ment forthwith the consdtuUon so framed subject only to (i) The 
right of any province of British India that is not prtpas^ to accept 
the new comtituticn to retain its present coosticutional position 
provision being made for its subsequent accession if it $o 
decides. 

With such non-acceding provinces, should they so desire. His 
Majesty’s Government will be prepared to agree upon a new consti- 
tution giving them the same fuO stanu as the Indian Union and 
arrived at by a procedure analogous to that here laid down. 

(ii) The signing of a treaty which shall be negotiated between 
His Majesty’s Govenimcnt and the constitution-making body. This 
trea^ will cover all necessary matters arising out of the complete 
transfer of responsibility from Bntish to Indian hands; it \vil] make 
provision, in accordance with undertakings given by His Majesty’s 
Government for the protection of racial and religious mmoritics; 
but will not unposc any restriedoo on the power of the Indian 
Union to decide in future ib rclaUonship to other member States 
of the British Commonwealth. 

■Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the constitution 
it will be ne c essary to negotiate a revision of its treaty arrange- 
ments so far as this may be required in the new sitmtion. ' 

(d) Ihc constitution-making body shall be composed as follow* 
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unless the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal Communities 
agree upon some other form before the end of hostilities. 

Immediately upon the result being known of provincial elections 
which will be necessary at the end of hostilities, tlie entire member- 
ship of the Lower Houses of Provincial legislatures shall as a single 
electoral college proceed to the election of the constitution-making 
body by the system of proportional representation. This new body 
shall be in number about 1/lOth of the number of the electoral 
college. 

Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives in the 
same proportion as to their total population as in the ca.se of re- 
presentatives of BritiA India as a whole and with the same powers 
as British Indian members. 

(c) During the critical period which now faces India and until 
the new constitudon can be framed His Majesty’s Government 
•must inevitably bear tite responsibility for and retain the control 
and direction of the Defence of India as part of their world war 
effort but the task of organizing to the full the military, moral and 
material resources of India must be the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment of India with the co-operation of the peoples of India. His 
Majesty’s Government desire and invite the immediate and effective 
participation of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian 
people in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth and 
of the Uruted Nations. Thus they will be enabled to give their active 
and constructive help in the discharge of a task which is vital an'd 
essential for the future freedom of India. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 

Birla Park 

New Delhi, April 10, 1942 

Dear Sir Stafford, 

On the 2nd April I sent you the resolution of the 'Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress containing their views on the tentative pro- 
posals put fonvard by you on behalf of the British Government. 
In this resolution we expressed our dissent from several important 
and far-reaching proposals for the fiiture. Further consideration of 
these proposals has only strengthened us in our conviction in regard 
to them, and rve should like to repeat that we cannot accept them 
^ snggested. The Working Committee’s resolution gives expression 
to our conclusions relating to tliem which we reached after the 
most earnest consideration. 
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That resolution, however, emphasized the gravity of the present 
situation and stated that the ultunate decision that ue might 
would be governed by the changes nude in tlie present The oscr> 
riding problem before all of us, and more especially before all Indians, 
is the defence of the country from aggression arul invasion. The 
future, important as it is, will depend on what happens in the next 
few months and years. \V’e were therefore prepaid to do uiihout 
any assurances for this imcertam future, hoping that tlirough our 
sacrifices in the defence of our d>untry we should lay the solid and 
enduring fotuidations lor a Irce and independent India. ^Vc con* 
centrated, therefore, on the present 

Your original proposals in regard to the present, as contained in 
clause (<) of the proposed declaration were vague and incomplete, 
except in so far as it was made clear that 'HU Majesty's Go\cm* 
ment must inevitably bear the full responsibility for the defence of 
India.' These proposals, in clTcct, asked for participation in the 
tasks of today with a view to ensure the ‘future fircedom of India'. 
Freedom was for an uncertain future, not for the present; and no 
indication was given in clause (#) of what arrangemcots or govem- 
mental and other changes would be made in the present When 
thU ragueness Vixs pointed out, you said that this was deliberate, 
so as to give you freedom to deiermise these changes tn consultation 
with othen. In our talks you gave us to understand that you envi* 
saged a hlaiioaal Government which would deal with all matters 
except Defence. 

D^ence at any time, and more particularly in wartime, is of 
essential importance and without it a National Government fiinc* 
tions in a very limited field. Apart from this consideration it was 
obvious that the whole purpose of your proposals and our talks 
centred round the urgency of the problems created by the threat 
of the invasion of India, llie chief functions of a National Govern* 
ment must necessarily be to organize Defence both intensively and 
on the widest popular basis and to create a mass psychology of 
resistance to an invader. Only a National Government on vs horn 
this rcsponribility was laid, could do this. Popular resistance must 
have a national background and both the soldier and the avUian 
must feel that they are fighting for their country’s freedom under 
tutional leadership. 

The quesdon became one not of just satisfying our national as- 
piration but of effective prosecution of the war and fighting to the 
last any invader who set foot on the soil of India. On general princi- 
ples a National Government would control defence through a 
Defence Minister, and the Commander-in-Chief would control the 
armed forces and would have full latitude in the carrying out of 
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operations connected with the war. An Indian National Govern- 
ment should have normally functioned in this way. "We made it 
clear that the Commander-in-Chief in India would have control of 
the armed forces and the conduct of operations and other matters 
connected therewith. With a view to arriving at a settlement, we 
were prepared to accept certain hmitations on the normal powers 
of the Defence Minister. We had no desire to upset in the middle 
of the war the present military organization or arrangements. We 
accepted also that the higher strategy of the war should be con- 
trolled by the War Cabinet in London which would have an Indian 
member. The immediate object before us was to make the defence 
of India more effective, to strengthen it, to broadbase it on the 
popular will, and to reduce all red tape, delay and inefficiency 
from it. There was no question of our interfering with the technical 
and operational sides. One thing of course, was of paramount im- 
portance to us; India’s safety and defence. Subject to this primary 
consideration there was no reason why there should be any difficulty 
in finding a way out of the present impasse in accordance with 
the unammous desire of the Indian people, for in this matter there 
arc no differences amongst us. 

The emphasis on Defence led you to rcconsidtr the matter and 
you wrote to me on the 7th April suggesting a formula for Defence. 

In this letter you said: ‘As the Working Committee have under- 
stood, it is impossible to make any change in the existing consti- 
tution during the period 'of hostilities.’ The Working Comnuttee’s 
attitude in the matter has been completely misunderstood and I 
should like to clear this up, although we are not immediately con- 
cerned with it. The Committee do not think that there is any in- 
herent difficulty in the way of constitutional changes during the 
war. Everything that helps in the war not jnly can be but must 
be done, and done with speed. That is the only way to carry on 
and win a war. No complicated enactments arc necessary. A recogni- 
tion of India’s freedom and right to self-determination could easily 
be made, if it were so wished, together with certain other conse- 
quential but important changes. The rest can be left to future 
arrangements and adjustments. I might remind you that the British 
Prime Minister actually proposed a union of France and England 
on the eve of the fall of France. No greater or more fundamental 
change could be imagined, and this was suggested at a period of 
grave crisis and peril. War accelerates change; it does not fit in 
witli static conceptions. 

The formula for Defence that you sent us was considered by us 
together with its annexurc which gave a list of subjects or depart- 
ments which were to be transferred to the Defence Department. 
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would just be the Viceroy and his Executive Council with the 
Viceroy having all his old powers. We did not ask for any legal 
changes ‘but we did ask for definite . assurances and conventions 
which would indicate that the new Government would function 
as a free government the members of which act as members of a 
cabinet in a constitutional government. In regard to the conduct 
of the war and connected activities the Commander-in-Chief would 
have freedom, and he would act as War Minister. 

We were informed that nothing can be said at this stage, even 
vaguely and generally, about the conventions that should govern 
the Government and the Viceroy. Ultimately there was always 
the possibility of die members of the E.xccutivc CouncU resigning 
or threatening to resign if they disagreed with the Viceroy. That 
sanction or remedy is of course always open, but it is curious that 
we should base our approach to a new government on the pro- 
bability of conflict and resignation at the very outset. 

The picture therefore placed before us is not essentially different 
from the old one. The whole object which we, and I believe you 
have in view — that is, to create a new psychological approach to 
the people, to make them feel that their own national government 
had come, that they were defending their newly-won freedom — ' 
would be completely frustrated when they saw this old picture 
again, with even the old labels on. The continuation of the India 
Office which has been a symbol of evil to us, would confirm this 
picture. It has almost been taken for granted for some time past 
that the India Office would soon disappear as it was an anachronism. 
But now we arc told that even this undesirable relic of a past age 
is going to continue. 

The picture of the government, which was so like the old in all 
essential features, is such that we cannot fit into it. Normally we’ 
would have had little difficulty in disposing of this matter for it is 
so far removed from all that we have striven for, but in the circums- 
tances of today we were prepared to give full consideration to every 
proposal which might lead to an effective organization of the defence 
of India. The peril that faces India affects us more than it can 
possibly affect any foreigner, and we arc anxious and eager to do 
our utmost to face it and overcome it. But we cannot undertake 
responsibilities when we arc not given the freedom and power to 
shoulder them effectively and when an old environment continues 
which hampers the national effort. 

While we caimot accept the proposals you have made, we want to 
lifform you that we arc yet prepared to assume responsibility pro- 
Tddcd a truly national government is formed. We arc prepared to 
put aside for the present all questions about the future, though as 
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wc have indicated, we hold definite \ftcwi about it. But in the present, 
the National Government must be a cabinet government with full 
power and must not merely be a continuation of the Viccro/s 
Executive CouncU. In r^ard to defence we hai.e already stated 
what, in our opinion, the position should be at presenc We feel 
that such an arrangement is the very minimum that is 
for the fiinctioniog of a National Government and for the 

popular appeal which is urgently needed. 

We would point out to you that the suggestions we have put 
forward are not ours only but may be cooudered to be the unal* 
mous demand of the Indian people. On these niattcn there is 
no difference of opinion among the various groups and parties, 
and the differcDce is as between the Indian people as a whole and 
the British Government. Such differences as exist in India relate 
to constitutional changes in the future. We are agreeable to the 
postponement of this issue so that the largest possible measure of 
'unity might be achieved in the present crisis for the defence of 
India. It wcaild be a tragedy that even when there is this unanimity 
of opinion in India, the Briush Covenment should prevent a fiee 
National Government from functioning and fiom serving the cause 
of India as well as the larger causes for which miliioas ate sufieriog 
and dying today. 

Youti sincerely, 

Sd/' Abul KaUffl Axad 


The Rt Hon. Sir Stafibrd Cripps, 
3, Qpecn Victoria Rood. 

New Delhi 


On the Ilth of April Cripps repUed to me in the Ibllomng toms: 

3 Queen Victoria Read 
New Delhi, Hth April, 1942 


My Dear Maulana Sahib, , , 

1 was extremely soay to receive from 
opresang the rgccuon by the Congress \Noriing 
Hvt Majesty's Government’s draft dre^uoo. oriria/ 

I vnU nbt dc=J tb«c polnu .Uch arc 
tesolution of your Committee which you sen 
clwly not the reason for your deda^ of duties V-»w«n 

Nor need I go into the quesaon of ite 
the Defence h^tcr and the CommaDd^io-C 2 ucf as 
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with which you deal at length. This division aUotted to the D^encc 
Mixxister all funcdoBS outdde those actually connected with the 
General Headquarters, Navy Headquarters and Air Headquarters 
which arc under the Commander-in'Chief as head of the fighting 

forces in India. ct-, > • 

In addition to these functions in the narrow field of Daence it 
^vas suggested that all other portfolios relating to that subject such 
as: 

Home Department— Internal order, police, refugees etc. 

Finance Department — ^All war finance in India. 

Communications Department — ^Railways, roads, transport etc. 
Supply Department — Supplies for all forces and munitions. 
Informadon and Broadcasting Department — Propaiganda, pubU- 
city etc. 

Civil Defence Department — ^A.R.P. and all forms of civilian 
defence. 

Legisladve Department — Regulations and orders. 

Labour Department — ^Man Power. 

Defence Department — Administration and Indian personnel etc. 
should be put in the hands of representative Indians as members 
of the Executive Council. 

Nothing further could have been done by way of giving res- 
ponsibility for Defence services to representative Indian members 
without jeopardising the immediate defence of India under the 
Commandcr-in-Chicf. This defence is, as you know, a paramount 
duty and responsibility of His Majesty’s Govenunent, while unity 
of Command is essential in the interest of the Allied help to India. 

The real substance of your refusal to take part in a National 
Government is that the form of Government suggested is not such 
as would ciubic you to rally the Indian people as you desire. 

You mak e two suggestions. First that the constitution might now 
be changed. In this respect I would point out that you made this 
suggestion for the first time last itight, nearly three weeks after you 
had received the proposals, and I would further remark that every 
other representative with whom I ' have discussed this view has 
accepted the practical impossibility of any such legislative change 
in the middle of a war and at such a moment as the present 
Second you suggest ’a truly National Government* be formed, 
which must be a ‘Cabinet Government with full power’. 

Without constitutional changes of a most complicated character 
and on a very large scale this would not be possible, as you realize. 
Were '.such a system t» be introduced by convention tmder the 
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existing circumstances, the nominated cabinet (nominated pre- 
tunubly by the major political organizations) should be responsible 
to no one but itself, could not be removed and would in fact consti- 
tute an absolute dictatorslup of the majority. 

This suggestion wqu14 be rejected by all minorities in India, 
since it would subject all of them to a permanent and autocratic 
majority in tlie Cabinet Nor would it be consistent with the pledges 
air^y given by His Majesty's Government to protect the rights 
of those minorities. 

In a country such as India where communal divisions are still 
so deep an irresponsible majority Government of this kind is hot 
possible. 

Apart from this, however, until such time as the Indian people 
frame their new constitution. His Majesty’s Government must 
continue to carry out its duties to those large sections of the Indian 
people to whom it has given its pledges. 

The propQsab of His Majesty’s Government went as far as possible 
short of a complete change in the constitution which u generally 
acknowledged as impracticable in the circumstances of today. 

While therefore both I and His Majesty’s Government recognize 
the keen desire of your Working Committee to carry on the war 
against the enemy by every means in their povs’cr, they regret that 
)our Working Committee has not seen iu way to join in the war 
c/Tort upon the conditions sincerely oHered as the only conditions 
whicli could have brought together all the diiterent communities 
and sections of the Indian people. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd/- Stafford C^pps 


I propose to publish this answer. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 

Birla House, 

New Delhi 


I wrote back to him on the sam e day: 


Birla House 
Albuquerque Road 
New Delhi 
Apnl 11, 1942 

Dear Sir Stafford, 

I have just received your letter of April lOih and I must confess 
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that my colleagues and I were considerably surprised to read it, 
I am sending you this reply immediately and can only deal briefly 
here with some of the points you have raised. 

The points covered by our ori^nal resolution are important and 
represent my Committee’s well-considered views on the British 
proposals as a whole. But we pointed out to you that so far as pro- 
posab relate to the future they might be set aside, as we were anxious 
to assume responsibility for India’s government and defence in 
this hour of danger. This responsibility could only be imdertaken, 
however, if it was real responsibility and power. 

As regards the divirion of (unctions between the Defence Minister 
and the War Minister you did not give illustrative lists, as requested 
by tis, and referred us to the previous list of the Defence Minister’s 
fiinctions, which, as you know, we had been wholly unable to accept. 
In your letter under reply you mention certain subjects, directly 
or indircedy related to the war, which will be administered by 
other departments. So far as the Defence Minister is concerned, it 
is clear that his fimctions will be limited by the first list that you 
sent. 

No one has suggested any restrictions on the normal powers of 
the Commander-in-Chief. Indeed we went beyond this and were 
prepared to agree to further powers being given to him as W'ar 
Minister. But it is clear that the British Government’s conception 
and ours in regard to defence differ greaUy. For us it means giving 
it a national character and calling upon every man and woman in 
India to participate in it. It means trusting our own people and 
seeking their full co-operation in this great eflbrt. The British Govern- 
ment’s view seems to be based on an utter lack of confidence in the 
Indian people and in wthholding real power from them. You refer 
to the paramount duty and responsibility of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in regard to defence. That duty and responsibility cannot be 
discharged effectively unless the Indian people are made to have 
and feel their responsibility, 'and the recent past stands witness to 
this. The Government of India do not seem to realize that the war 
can only be fought on a popular basis. 

Your statement that we have for*the first time after three weeks 
suggested a change in the constitution is hardly correct. In the 
course of our talks reference was made to it, but it is true that we 
did not lay stress on it as we did not want to introduce new issues. 

■' But when you stated explicitly in your letter that we had agreed 
that no constitutional changes could be made during the war, we 
had to deny this and correct your impression. 

It is the last part of your letter that has especially surprised and 
pained us. It seems that there has been a progressive deterioration 
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portancc to holding on to its rule in. India, as long as it can, and 
promoting discord and disruption here with that end in view, than 
to an effeedve defence of India against the aggression and inv^ion 
that overhang us. To us, and to all Indians, the dominant consider- 
ation is the defence and safety of India, and it is by that test that 
we judge. 

You mention that you propose to publish your letter to me. I 
presume that you have no objection now to our publishing our 
original resolution, your letters to us, and our letters to you. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd/- Abul Kalam Azad 


The Right Hon’bic Sir Staflbrd Gripps, 
3, Qjieen Victoria Road, 

New Delhi 


QUIT INDIA 

The All-India Congress Committee has given the most careful 
consideration to the reference made to it by the Working Com- 
mittee in their resolution dated July 14, 1942, and to subsequent 
events, including the development of the war situation, the utter- 
ances of responsible spokesmen of the British Government, and the 
comments and criticisms made in India and abroad. The Com- 
ihittcc approves of and endorses that resolution and is of opinion 
that events subsequent to it have given it further justification, and 
have made it clear that the immediate ending of British rule in 
India is an urgent necessity, both for the sake of India and for the 
success of the cause of the United Nations. The continuation of 
tliat rule is degrading and enfeebling India and making her pro- 
gressively less capable of defending herself and of contributing to 
the cause of world freedom. 

The Committee has viewed •with dismay the deterioration of the 
situation on the Russian and Chinese fronts and conveys to the 
Russian and Chinese peoples its high appreciation of their heroism 
in defence of their freedom. This increasing peril makes it incum- 
bent on all those who strive for freedom and who sympathise with 
the ■victims of aggression, to examine the foundations of the policy 
so far pursued by the Allied Nations, which have led to repeated 
and disastrous failures. It is not by 'adhering to such aims and policies 
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and methods that failure can be converted into success, for past 
experience has shown that failure is uih^ent in them. ’Ihoc policies 
have been based not on freedom so much as on the dominauon of 
subject and colonial countries, and the cotitinuaiion of the im- 
perialist tradition and method. The possession of empire, instead 
of adding to the strength of the ruling Power, has become a burden 
and a cune. India, the classic land of modern koperialisro, lias 
become the crux of the question, for by Uic freedom of India will 
Britain and the United Nations be judged, and the peoples nf Atis 
and Africa be filled with hope and enthusiasm. The ending of 
British rule in this country is thus a vital and immediate issue on 
which depend the future of tne war and the success of freedom and 
democracy. A free India wiU assure this success by throwing all her 
great resources ui the struggle for freedom and against the aggression 
of Nazism, Faseum and Imperialism. This will not only afreet 
materially the fortunes of the war, but will bring all subject and 
oppressed humanity on the side of the United Nations, and give 
these Nations, whose ally India would be, the moral and spiritual 
leadenhip of the world. India in bondage will continue to be the 
symbol of British imperialism and the tamt of that unperiolum 
wiU afreet the fortunes of all the United Nations. 

The peril of today, therefore, necessitates the independence of 
India and the ending of British dominauon. No future promise or 
guarantees can afreet the present situation or meet Uiai peril. They 
cannot produce the needed {»ychological efrect on the mind of 
ihc masses. Only the gloiv of freedom now can release that energy 
uid enthusiasm of millions of people which will immediately tmni- 


bnn the nature of the war. 

The A.I.C.C. ihcrclbre repeats with all emphasis the demand for 
withdrawal of the British Power from India. On the declaration 
*f India’s independence, a Provisional Govtnunent will be Cjnncd 
nd Free India will become an ally of the United Nations, duung 
dth them in the trials and tnbulations of the joint enterprise of 
iic struggle for fixedom. Tbe Provisional Government ^ only 
c formed by the coKipcration of the prindpal pattia and grou^ 

\ the country. It will thus be a composite goierruncnt, reproen 
sve of all important sections of the people of India. Its 
metions must be to defend India and resist aggression lu 
le anned as well as the non-violent forco at i« » 

:thcf with its Allied powers, to promote the well' ® 

css of the workers in the fields and lactones ^ pj^ 

wm esscnually all power and autboniy mwt . 

donal Jut .vnke a scheme fora Co«titu«‘ X 


lirii will prepare a constitution 


fyt Uic Government 


of India 
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acceptable to all sections of the people. This constitution, according 
to the Congress view should be a federal one, with the largest measure 
of autonomy for the federating units, and with the residuary powers 
vesting in these units. The future relations bet\vecn India and the 
Allied Nations wll be adjxistcd by representatives of all these free 
countries conferring together for their mutual advantage and for 
their co-operation in the common task of resisting aggression. Free- 
dom will enable India to resist aggression effectively with the people’s 
united will and strength behind it. 

The freedom of India must be tlic symbol of and prelude to die 
freedom of all other Asiatic nations under foreign domination. 
Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, the Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq 
must also attain dicir complete freedom. It must be clearly under- 
stood that such of these countries as are under the Japanese control 
now must not subsequently be placed imder the rule or control of 
any other colonial power. 

While the A.I.C.C. must primarily be concerned %vith the in- 
dependence and defence of India in tins hour of danger, the Com- 
mittee is of opinion that the future peace, security and ordered 
progress of the world demand a World Federation of free nations, 
and on no other basis can the problems of the modem world be 
solved. Such a World Federation would ensure freedom of its consti- 
tuent nations, the prevention of aggression and exploitation by 
one nation of another, the protection of national minorities, the 
advancement of all backward areas and peoples, and the pooling 
of the world’s resources for the common good of all. On the establish- 
ment of such a World Federation, disarmament would be practi- 
cable in all countries, national armies, navies and air forces would 
no longer be necessary, and a World Federal Defence Force would 
keep the world peace and prevent aggression. 

An independent India would gladly join such a World Federation 
and co-operate on an equal basis with other nations in the solution 
of international problems. 

Such a Federation should be open to all nations who agree with 
its fundamental principles. In view of the war, however, the Federa- 
tion must inevitably, to begin with, be confined to the United 
Nations. Such a step taken now %vill have a most powerful effect 
on the war, on the peoples of the Axis countries, and on the peace 
to come. 

The Committee regretfully realizes, however, that despite the 
tragic and overwhelming lessons of the war and the perils that 
overhang the world, the governments of few coimtries arc yet pre- 
pared' to take tlris inevitable step towards World Federation. The 
reactions of the British Government and the misguided criticisms 
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of the foreign prea also make U clear tlut trven tlic obvious tkmand 
for India's independence is resUted though this has been made csien- 
tially to meet the present peril and to enable India to defend hciwtf 
and help China and Russia in their hour of need. The Committee is 
anstoua not (o embarrass in any way the defence of China or Ruvsb, 
whose freedom Is precious and must be preserved or to jeopardise 
the defensive capacity of the United Nations. But the peril gross » 
bods to India and these naViom, and hsaclion and submission to a 
foreign adnvinisiration at Uiis swgc u not only degrading India and 
reducins her capacity to defend Uenclf and ccrist aggression, but is 
no answer to that growing peril and is no service to the peoples of 
the United Nations. The earnest appeal of the Working Conuniiicc 
to Great Britain and the United Nations has so far met wiUi no res- 
ponse, and the criticisms made in many foreign quarters have slioss-n 
an ignorance of India’s and the world’s need, and sometimes e\cn 
hostility to India's freedom, which is significant of a mentality of 
dominauon and racial superiority which cannot be tolerated by a 
proud people comrious of their strength and of Ute justice of their 
ca.^e. 

Use A.(.C.C. would yet again, at this last moment, in the interest 
of world freedom, renew Uits appeal to Britain and the United 


it and prevents it from functioning in its own interest and In the 
interest of humanity. The Comnutice resoKcs, therefore, to sanction, 


strength it has gathered during the last twcnty*two years of pca«ful 
struggle. Such a struggle must inevitably be under the leadership of 
Gandhiji and the Cotniniticc requests him to take die lead and to 


movement, A time may come wlicn it may not be posnble to 
insttucuoos or for instructions to reach our people, and 
Congress Commiitec can function, W'hcn this happens, 
and woman, who is partidpaling in this movent mu* 
for himself or herself wltldn dw four comcn of die genef^ 
Uom issued. Every Indian wlio desires freedom and 
must be Ills own guide urging hhn on along die tui ‘ 
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acceptable to all sectiotvs of live people. This constitution, according 
to the Congress view should be a federal one, with the largest measure 
of autonomy for the federating units, and with the residu^ powers 
vesting in these units. The future relations between India and the 
Allied Nations will be adjusted by representatives of all these free 
countries conferring together for their mutual advantage and for 
their co-operation in the common task of resisting aggression. Free- 
dom will enable India to resist aggression effectively with the people’s 
united will and strength bchirvd it. 

The freedom of India must be the symbol of and prelude to die 
freedom of all other Asiatic nations under foreign domination. 
Burma, Malaya, Indo-Ghina, the Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq 
must also attain dicir complete freedom. It must be clearly under- 
stood that such of these countries as arc under the Japanese control 
now must not subsequendy be placed under the rule or control of 
any other colonial power. 

While the A.I.C.C. must primarily be concerned with die in- 
dependence and defence of India in this hour of danger, the Com- 
mittcc is of opinion that the future peace, security and ordered 
progress of the world demand a World Federation of free nations, 
and on no other basis can the problems of the modem world be 
solved. Such a World Fcdcradon would ensure freedom of its consti- 
tuent nations, the prevention of aggression and exploitation by 
one nadon of another, the protection of national minorides, the 
advancement of all backward areas and peoples, and the pooling 
of the world’s resources for the common good of all. On the establish- 
ment of such a World Federation, disarmament would be practi- 
cable in ail countries, national armies, navies and air forces would 
no longer be necessary, and a World Federal Defence Force would 
keep the world peace and prevent aggression. 

An independent India would gladly join such a World Federation 
and co-operate on an equal basis with other nations in the solution 
of international problems. 

Such a Federation should be open to all nations who agree with 
its fundamental principles. In view of the war, however, the Federa- 
tion must inevitably, to begin with, be confined to the United 
Nations. Such a step taken now will have a most powerful effect 
on the war, on the peoples of the Axis countries, and on the peace 
to come. 

The Committee re^ctfully realizes, however, that despite the 
tra^c and overwhelming lessons of the war and the perils that 
overhang the world, the governments of few countries arc yet pre- 
pared to take this inevitable step towards World Federation. The 
reactions of the Britisl. Government and the misguided criticisms 
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to form part of Assam Province or should be amalgamated uith the 
new province of Eastern Bengal, a boundary commission with tenns 
of reference similar to those for the Punjab and Bengal ^vill be set up 
to demarcate the Muslim majority areas of Sylhet District and conti* 
guous Muslim majority areas of adjoining districts, which will then 
be transferred to East Bengal. The rest of Assam Province will in any 
case continue to participate in the proceedings of the existing Con* 
sdnicnt Assembly. 

14. If it is de<^cd that Bengal and the Punjab should be parti* 
tioned, it will be necessary to hold fresh elections to choose their re* 
presentadves on the scale of one for every million of population 
according to the principle contained in the Cabinet Mission’s Plan 
of May 16, 1946. Similar election will also have to be held for Sylhet 
in *he event of it being decided that this district should form part of 
East Bengal, The number of representatives to which each area 
would be entitled is as follows: — 


Provinct 

Caural 

Afuslimt 

StkAs 

Total 

Sylhet District 

1 

2 

rul 

3 

\Veit Bengal 

15 

4 

idl 

19 

East Beo^ 

12 

29 

rul 

41 

West Punjab 

3 

12 

2 

17 

East Puniab 

6 

4 

2 

12 


15. In accordance with the mandates given to them, the repre* 
sentativea of the various areas will either join the existing Constituent 
Assembly or form the new Constituent Assembly. 

16. Negotiadons will have to be initiated as soon as possible on 
the administradve consequences of any parddon that may have been 
decided upon* 

(a) Between the representadves and the rcspccdvc successor 
authoridcs about all subjects now dealt with by the Central 
Go\'crnment including defence, finance and cemmi uucadons. 

(b) Between dlifcrcnt successor authorides and His Majesty’s 
Government for treaties in regard to matters arising out of 
the transfer of power. 

(c) In the case of provinces that may be partitioned, as to the 
administration of all provincial subjects, such os the division 
of assets and Habilides, the police and other services, the high 
courts, provincial imdtudons etc. 

17. Agreements with tribes of the North-West Frondcr of India 
"ill has e to be negotiated by the appropriate successor authority. 
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down in the Appendix) and non-Muslim majority districts. is 
only a preliminary step of a purely temporary nature as it is evident 
that for the purposes of final partition of these provinces a detailed 
investigation of boundary questions will be needed; and as soon as a 
deebion involving partition has been taken for either provinces a 
boundary commission v. ill be set up by the Governor-General, the 
membership and terms of reference of which will be settled in con- 
sultation with those concerned. It will be instructed to demarcate the 
boundaries of the two parts of the Punjab on the basis of ascertaining 
the contiguous majority areas of Muslims and non-Muslinis. It will 
also be instructed to take into account other factors. Similar instruc- 
tions will be given to the Bengal Boundary Commission. Until the 
report of a boundary commission has been put into effect, the pro- 
visional boundaries indicated in the Appendix-will be used. 

10. The Legislative Assembly of Sind (excluding the European 
members) will at a special meeting also take its own decision on the 
alternatives in paragraph 4 above. 

jl. The position of the North-West Frontier Province is excep- 
tional. Two of the three representatives of this province arc already 
participating in the existing Constituent Assembly. But it is clear, in 
view of its geographical situation and other considerations, that if 
the whole or any part of the Punjab decided not to join the existing 
Constituent Assembly, it will be necessary to give the North-West 
Frontier Province an opportunity to reconsider its position. Accord- 
ingly, in such an event a referendum will be made to the electors of 
the present Legislative Assembly in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince to choose which of the alternatives mentioned in paragraph 4 
above they wish to adopt. The referendum will be held under the 
aegis of the Governor-General and in consultation with the provin- 
cial Government. 

12. British Baluchistan nas elected a member, but he has nor taken 
his scat in the existing Constituent Assembly. In view of its geogra- 
phical situation, this province will also be given an opportimity to 
reconsider its position and to choose which of the alternatives in 
paragraph 4 above to adopt His E-xccUcncy the Governor-General 
is examining how this can most appropriately be done. 

13. Though Assam is predominantly a non-Muslim province, the 
district of Sylhet which is contiguous to Bengal is predominantly 
Muslim. There has been a demand that, in the event of the partition 
of Bengal, Sylhet should be amalgamated with the Muslim part of 
Bengal. Accordingly if it is decided that Bengal should be partitioned, 
a referendum will be held in Sylhet District under the aegis of the 
Governor-General and in consultation with the Assam Provincial 
Government to decide v/hether the district of Sylhet should continue 
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2. BHsGAL 

CunTACONO Divtsxo.v — Chittagong, NoaUiall, Tippcrah. 

Dacca Dmao.s — Bakcganj, Dacca, Faridpur, Mymcnsingh. 
Pargp FAiry Divmo.v— Jcssore, hfunhidabad, Nadia. 

Rajsuhi DiviaoH — ^Bogra, Dinajpur, hiaJda, Pabna, Rajshahi. 
Rangpur. 
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18. His Majesty’s Government wish to make it dear that the 
deckions announced above relate only to British India and that their 
policy towards Indian States contained in the Cabinet Mission’s 
memorandum of 12th May, 1946 remains unchanged. 

19. In order that the successor authorities niay have time to pre- 
pare tlicmselves to take over power, it is important that all the above 
processes should be completed as quickly as possible. To avoid delay, 
the different provinces or parts of provinces will proceed indepen- 
dently as far as practicable with the conditions of this plan. The 
existing Constituent Assembly and the new Constituent Assembly 
(if formed) will proceed to frame constitutions for them respective 
territories; they will, of course, be free to frame their own rules. 

20. The major political parties have repeatedly emphasized their 
desire that there should be the earliest possible transfer of power in 
India. With this desire His Majesty’s Government are in full sympathy 
and they arc willing to anticipate the date of June 1948, for the hand- 
ing over of power by tlic setting up of an Independent Indian Govern- 
ment or Governments at an even earlier date. Accordingly, as the 
most expeditious, and indeed the only practicable way of meeting 
this desire. His Majesty’s Govenunent propose to introduce legisla- 
tion during the current session for the transfer of power this year on 
a Dominion Status basis to one or two successor authorities according 
to the decisions taken as a result of this announcement This will be 
without prejudice to the right of the Indian Constituent Assemblies i 
to decide in due course whether or not the part of India in respect of 
which they have authority will renaain within the British Common- 
weal tli. 

His Excellency the Governor-General will from time to time maVf 
such further announcements as may be necessary in regard to pro- 
cedure or any other matters for carrying out the above arrange- 
ments. 

The Muslim majority districts of tlic Punjab and Bengal according 
to 1941 (census): 


1. THE PUNJAB 

Lahore Division — Gujranwala, Gufdaspur, Lahore, Sheikhupura, 
Sbikot. ( 

Rawaxpindi Dnosio.N— Attock, Gujrat, Jhelum, Mianwali, Rawal- 
pindi, Shalipur. 

Multan Division- — ^Dera Ghazi Khan, Jhang, Lyallpur, Montgo- 
meiy', Multan, Muzaflargarh. 
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